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SUMMA PRIVILEGIL 


Conſtitutions and Canons Eccleſiaſtical, 1640. 
Artic. 8. 


Hereas the Preaching of order and de- 
cency, according to St. Pauls rule, 
doth conduce to edification, it is required that all 
Preachers (as well beneficed men as others) ſhall 
poſitively and plainly preach and inſtru the peo- 
ple in their publick, Sermons, twice in the year 
at leaſt, that the Rites and Ceremonies now eſta- 
bliſbed in the Church of England, are lawful 
and commendable, and that they the ſaid peo- 
ple and others ought to conform themſelves in 
their praflice to all the ſaid Rites and Ceremo- 
nies, and that the, people and others ought wil- 
lingly to ſubmit themſelves unto the authority and 
government of the Church, as it is now eſtabliſhed 
under the King's Majeſty. And if any Preacher 
ſhall neglef or refuſe to doe according to this 
Canon; let him be ſuſpended by his Ordinary du- 
ring the time of his refuſal, or wilfull forbea- 
rance to doe thereafter. 
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TO THE 
Right Reverend Father in G oo, 


HENRY, 


Lord Biſhop of LONDON, 


Dean of the Crarer Rovar, 
AND 


One of His Majcſtic's moſt Honourablc 
Privy Councll. 


May it pleaſe Tour Lordſhip, 
Hen the following Sermon was prea- 

ched, which 1s now a full twelve- 

month agoand as much as ſince the 

latter end of 0fober, it made ſo great a noiſe 
. about the Town, and was the occaſion of 
ſo loud a cry againſt me from a diſloyal and 
diſfaftected party, that 1 was forced immedi- 
ately to put 1t to the Preſs, not out of any 
yain opinion whuch I had of my performance, 
A 2 which, 


T he Epiſtle Delicatory. 
which, as it was but mean in it ſelf, ſo-ic 
could not be well exp:cted that it ſhould be 
better, conſidering the ſhortneſs of the time 
which was ſpent 1a the compoling, but for 
my own ut and neceflary vindication, that 
the world might ſee and be fatisfhed what it 
was that had opened the mouth of Calumny 
and Detraction ſo wide; and Your Lordſhip ha- 
ving reccived information that there was a 
deſign to make my Sermon publick, which 
Lacknowledgel ought not to have done with- 
out Your Lordſhip's good Icave, by whoſe 
commiſſion and authority it was preached, 1 
was commanded to deliver up my Notes to 
be peruſed by Your Lordſhip before they 
went to the Preſs; but it ſo happening that 
' they were then actually in it, before that order 
came, and the firſt ſheet having been printed 
oft, all the poſſibility of Obedience that was left 
me was, to recall my Papers from the Preſs 
and lay them at Your Lcrdſhip's feet, as they 
were, torn 1n pieces by the Printer, and in a 
condition very much aſhamcd ro make their 
appearance before You. 

Your Lcrd/hip was ſenſible of the confuſi- 
on my Papers, as well as my ſelf were in, 
and would not ſuffer them to bluſh in your 
preſcnce 
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preſence, but was pleas'd to diſmiſs me 1m a 
moſt obliging manner, for which unexpec- 
red goodneſs, when I came ſo apprehentive, 
as 1 was, of a leſs favourable. ufage, I am 
bound to pay you my everlaſting thanks, 
and to command me further, not without 
expreſſing ſome trouble at the incivilicy and 
indiſcretion of Sir P. W. which was indeed 
an affront to Your Lordſhip and the whoke 
Clergy of the three Kingdoms in my perſon, 
to let you ſee the Papers when they were 
printed. 

I came away, as I had reaſon, from White- 
hall, where I had the honour to pay my du-- 
ty to Your ago then going to the Coun- 
cil, not onely well ſatisfied, but very much 
tranſported with ſo obliging an anſwer ; and 
having now a Licence —_ your ſelf, as well 
as from the Eighth of the Eccl-laſtical Ca- 
nons made and ſet forth by a Convocation of 
the two Provinces in 1640. whereby we are 
obliged twice every year to preach upon the 
Subject of Decency and Order (and whatſoc- 
vcr may be preached, may be printed alſo if 
occalion ſo require) I had now a double en- 
couragement to go on with the Impreſſion, 
and accordingly I did go on. | 

A 3 If 
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If Your Lo#d/hip ſhall demand of me, as 
it 1s very natural for you to doe, what was 
the reaſon of its publication being ſo long 
delayed, all the anſwer I can make 1s that it 
was, (fo far was I at firſt from deſigning it 
for the Preſs, had I rot been provoked to it 
by the clamours of the worſt of men, as well 
as encourag'd to ſtand up in my own defence 
by ſuch as were friends to the Government, 
and by conſequence to me) I ſay, as it was, 
I found it to be a very imperfect and unfiniſh'd 
piece, and ſuch as had reaſon to apprehend 
che cenſures of its friends as well as enemies ; 
therefore I preſumed to take the liberty, not 
to alter any thing which I had ſpoken, but 
onely to add ſo much to it, as might make a 
juſt diſquiſition upon the Subject, and yet if 
I had taken a liberty of making alterations , 
ſo it had bcen onely in the. expreſſion, nor 
the ſenſe, it would have been ſuch a 1;- 
berty as would have been vouched by the 
beſt examples that antiquity affords: Pliny, 
as himſelf confeſſes in his Epiſtles, did ſo by 
his Panegyrick to the Emperour 7rajan; and 
before him that great Maſter as well of 
thought as expreſſion did the ſame by 
his Oration in defence of Milo, and _— 
ay 
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ſay any thing of the Verrine Orations, and 
the invectves againſt Cariline, it 1s very rea- 
ſonablc ro belieye that the Philippicks, inſtead 
of being burnt as Anthony would have had 
them, have been tranſmitted to Poſterity 
with an improvement of incens'd eloquence 
and Cicerontan rage. 

There 15 one > [of indeed, which I know 
not whether I ought to mention or no, 
which did receive ſome little alteration , if 
the omiſſion of a Line or two, for it was no 
more, may be called by that name ; and thar 
1s, that upon occaſion of diſcourſe concer- 
ning the perſecution ſtill raging in the Ter- 
ritories of the French King, 1 did ſpeak of 
his Maj.fty, out of the zeal I had for the 
Proteſtant Religion, and b:ing under no tie 
of obedience to a foreign Prince, but onely 
of reſpect to his Character if he do wortht- 
ly ſuſtain it, with ſo much ſharpneſs and 
Satyr, comparing his Perſecution to that of 
Nero, Maximine or Diocleſian which was the 
very thing and the onely thing that was 0- 
mitted, that there were perſons, as I ſuppoſe, 
appointed by the Congregation de propagan- 
da fide, the Commuttee that manage the 1n- 
tereſt of the Faction, to buz in my cars, as 
an 
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an argument to diſcourage me from publi- 
bing what I had ſpoken, that my Sermon 
wou!d have the honour of being tranſlated 
1:3to French, for the uſe:of Monſieur Barillon ; 
that a complaint would bz made by the 
_ French Ambaſladour in a memorial on ſet 
purpoſe, that I had broken the Peace. be- 
eween the two Nations, and thata Fellow of a 
College,thart had not ſo much as a Pxpi/to take 
!11s part, had preſumed barcly with the af- 
liftance of his Sizar, a worthy Squire to ſo 
:cdoubred a Knight, to levy actual War up- 
on the moſt potent and formidable Prince 
that theſe latter Ages of the World have ſcen; 
though I was nor ſenſible that I had faid 
any more, than they themſelves who made 
uſc of this advantage againſt me, are eyery 
day ſpeaking among one another with a 
bitterneſs of Language peculiar to the men 
that uſe it ; though for this perhaps the 
French King 1s to thank them that they take 
no more liberty with him than they do with 
their own rightfull Sovereign and natural 
liege Lord, the one for ſubverting the Prote- 
ftant Religion, and the other for maintaining 
it, which ſhews them to be a People ſo very. 
hard to be pleaſed that I am reſolved never 


to 
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to be a ſervant to ſuch difficult Maſters; for 


as Ariflophanes ſaith rightly in the cntrance 
into his Plutus, - 


"Qs agzaANov wpalu” 51 @ GH xg Ow! 
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Neither indeed, when all comes to all, haye1 
' faid any more than what moſt of the Prin- 
ces and States of Chriſtendom have publickly 
complained of by their Ambaſſadours and 
Agents in the Court of France, and what is 
ſufficiently juſtified by that excellent Perſon 
Dr. George Hickes, a great ornament of Lear- 
ning, and as able a Champion for the eſta- 
bliſhed Religion as ever the field of contro- 
vcrſie hath afforded, hath verified to a tittle 
in his judicious Sermon concerning the 7rze 
Notion o Perſecution, a Diſcourſe which 1 
wiſh with all my heart thoſe of the Separati- 
on would-take the pains to reade, that com- 
plain ſo much, bur ſo unjuſtly of the ſub- 
ject of 1t. 

So that I think upon the whole marter 
Sorbiere's caſe and mine are very different 
from one another, . though that were the cx- 
ample that was uſed to fright me, for I have 

a not 
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not ſpoken contemptibly of the French Na- 
tion, which I have always accounted of as 
a gallant People, valiant in War and always 
excelling in all the arts of Peace, much leſs 
have I dared to vilifie the awfull Majeſty of 
ſo great a King, whoſe Sovereign Power I 
do as much acknowledge to be an image of 
the divine, inviolable, facred, and never to 
be mentioned without reverence and honour, 
as 1 do that of our Royal! Maſter himſelf, the 
beſt of Princes, the Father of his Country, 
the delight of Mankind, the wonder of this 
Age, and the inimitable Example of all that 
are-to come, but yer I.think it to be fuch an 
image as it would be inexcuſable Idolatry in 
me who am an Frngliſh Subject to fall-down 
and worſhip. Sp 
And as'my caſe ts very different from that 
of Sorbiere ſo are my circumſtances too; for 
he they tell me for the indignities he put upon 
the Engliſh Nation, the. braveſt people that 
the. Sun beholds, was defervedly turned out 
of all, but I am humbly bold to tell Your 
Lordſhip and the reſt of my Superiours that 
I have nothing out of which to be turned 
and that I ſhould think my ſelf comparative- 
ly happy in:refpe&t of what 1 am now, - ; 
could 
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could be placed in his circumſtances without 
the crime that occaſion'd them, and as I am 
a ſtranger to his circumſtances and his crime 
ſo, I thank God, I am as far removed from 
his Principles too, for he and his two friends 
Merſennus and Gaſſendi were of the Religion 
of Malmsbury, it they had any art all, as ap- 
pears by their joint adnuration of the Book 
De Cive, the Latin Leviathan that ſports him- 
ſelf in foreign waters as the Engliſh one does 
upon the Britiſh Coaſt, but I own no princt- 
vhs that deſtroy the very nature and- being 
of obligation, and are by conſequence enc- 
mics to Mankind. 

Bur it is cafie to diſcern that all I have yer 
faid is by no means a ſatisfaftory anſwer to 
Your Lordſhip's queſtion, why the edition of 
this Sermon hath been fo _ delayed, for 
the Additions to it are not ſo confiderable 
that the twenticth part of all this time need 
to have been taken- up about them ;-.and 
though indeed when 1 am brought to this 
pinch I'cannot give a good account of ſuch 
a ſlow and dilatory proceeding, yet a true 
one L will be fure to give,- and it is this, that 
when I had written andprinted off rent ſheers 
of this diſcourſe, which is as much as I now 

a 2 publiſh, 
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publiſh, I launched out I know not how or 
why, into _ merely Philolopical and 
forcign to the. ſubject, and as. it 1s. uſually, 
when men arc got into a Labyrinth, they do 
but loſe them; = the more for endeavou- 
ring to get out, fo one digreſſion bringing 
on another, I found I had wander'd fo far 
out of my way, that the ſubjeQs I now em- 
ploy'd: my thoughts upon began to ſpeak a- 
nother Language from that in which the 
former part of my diſcourſe was written. 

. They that hayc a Talent at cenſuring will 
be apt to ſay that this proceeded out of no- 
thing elſe but a certain vanity and affeati- 
on of appearing learned, and it may be this 
was. indeed the very cauſe, ſince it will be 
difficult to aſſign a better, though I am not 
ſenſible of it, and ſo far as I know any thing 
of my ſelf ( but how few are there that do 
underſtand themſelves?) I have no ſuch 
thing as pride or affeftation in my nature, 
and 1n truth-it would be very inexcufable-in 
me to be proud of any thing or to. appear as 
if I were fo, and much more to- a in- 
duſtriouſly, in ſpite of the. Subject or the 
Company. I am 1n, to be talking of matters 
in whuch neither are concerned, becauſe this 

-' 
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is an humour ſo tawdry and impertinent, and 
rouches my imagination with ſo ſatyrical im- 
preſſions upon it ſelf, that of all things in the 
World it would appear the nioſt deſpicable 
to me, if it did. not make 'me {ick, as it al- 
ways does, and. no man can properly be faid 
to deſpiſe that which he fears, | 

But whatſoever were the true reafon of 
ſo cxtrayagant a ramble from the ſubject and 
the Text, whether it proceeded out of vani- 
ty and fool oſtentation, or whether it. were 
onely, what ſome that know me will be apt 
to plead in my behalf, that I am natu 
inclined: by my conſtitution to digreſs from 
every ſuch. Subject which I undertake, which 
I believe to-be a true account of the bufineſs, 
for I ſcarce cyer ſet upon any thing in my 
life, but I was always peſtered with a mult 
plicity of thoughts, as perfect ftrangers.to 
the _ and to one another, as all the 
ſeyeral barbarous and diſtant Nations of 
which the 0ttoman forces are compoſed, who 
though they are all engaged upon a.com- 
mon deſign, yet they underſtand not one 
anothers Language;. I ſay whatever were the 
true occaſion of. ſuch an. irregular _ 
ſurc,, or whether Your Lordſhip will. retc: 
a 3 it, 
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it, beſides the two cauſes I have latcly men- 
tioned to ſome decay of mind, which my 
misfortunes may have brought upon me, yet 
thus much I know, that when I came to con- 
{ider and compare the ſheets which I had writ- 
ten together, I was very much aſhamed of 
what I had done, and very angry with my 
ſelf, infomuch that I ſaw no Lages of be- 
ing reconciled, but by throwing thoſe pa- 
pers, that had made the difference, .afide, to 
try if that way it were . poſſible the buſineſs 
might be forgotten, that ſo Richard and Bax- 

' ter, who were at Mortal jarrs, might be 
brought to a better underſtanding” with- one 
anothcr; for it is a very painfull and uncafie 
thing for a man to be fallen out with him- 
ſelf, and if there be any torment more ex- 
quiſite than another, a thing of which all 
che Pluloſophers but the Scepricks arc agreed, 
I am clearly of opimion that the ſhame and 
confuſion reſulting from a fooliſh and 1m- 
rudent action 1s the worſt puniſhment be- 

onging to humane nature. 

Therefore I did, as it very nearly concer- 
ncd me, uſe all the expedients I could: chink 
of or deviſe, and made all the tnends-T'could 
poſſibly.to my felf that the buſmcfs =—_ 
| c 
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be my made up, and; as the laſt:remedy, 
I was reſolved to forget it and to employ my 
meditations upon fabjects of another and-a 
very different nature. 

In this interval I writ that Diſcourſe con- 
cerning the Laws of Nature and their obli- 
gation, which is now abroad, as the ſecond 
part of 1t lies by me ready for the Prefs, 
onely it wants tranſcribing, for it is written 
after ſo confuſed a manner that no Compo- 
fitor can deal with it at preſent; I writ alſo 
that Epiſtle, which followed, concerning the 
Marriage of Couſin Germans, which hath ſuffe- 
red great varicty of cenſures not onely from 
the different capacity of its readers, but 
from their different intercſts likewiſe, for it 
is generally the nature 'of Mankind, that 
they will have nothing to be true which does 
not ſute with the circumſtances they are or 
would be in, albeit when things are imparrti- 
ally confidered I can ſcarce beheve there are 
ewenty' men in the:-Kahg's *Yomimions that 
are concerned 1n point of intereſt or honour 
to believe what | have written to be falſe, 
and I have ſome reaſon to believe that the 
molt conliderable objction that lics againſt 
that /bort Eſſay, is that it will be yery long 


betore 
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before _ man who underſtands himſelf 
will be ſo hardy to undertake to anſwer 
It. 

There was one indeed who had a deſign of 
that nature, and though I know not the per- 
ſon, yet his character I do, and fo will Your 
Lolli likewiſe, when I ſhall have told you 
that it was the loyal, learned and ingenious 
writer of Conſtantius the Apeſtate an adycr- 
ſary whom though for his known ability 
I had reaſon to dread, yet having Nature 
and Antiquity ſo clearly on my fide, I would 
have choſen ſuch an Antagoniſt before any o- 
ther, both becauſe in his advocation and de- 
fence of Couſin Germans, the utmoſt ſtrength 
of that cauſe would haye been brought into 
the Field, which would have brought the 
matter on one ſide or other to a ſpeedy iflue; 
and becauſe he was pleaſed to expreſs him- 
{clf in a Letter of his which had no name at 
the bottom, with ſo mueh candour and in- 
genuity towards mey ,and indeed fo far a- 
bove any thing which I pretend to deſerve, 
that I was well aſſurcd that the controverlic 
would be managed on both ſides without 
any heat of words, with mutual kindneſs 


and civility toward cach other, as becomes 
thoſe 
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thoſe that know how to defend the truth 


without infolence, and how to yield to it 
without ſhame, and that have joined the 
courteſie of Gentlemen and the charity of 
Chriſtians to the learning, judgment and abi- 
lity of Scholars; but upon what reaſon | 
know not he afterwards deſiſted, as it ſeems, 
from his dclign, and I do not ſpeak this as 
if I would be thought to ſend him a chal- 
lenge by Your Lordſhip, which it would be 
very rude in me to doe, but I would rather 
make it my humble requeſt to him, that he 
would ſuſpend his en aging in the contro- 
ycrſie againſt me, il e have heard all I : 
have to fay for my ſelf, and then if my ar- 
guments will not demonſtrate what they 
pretend to do, I will as freely recant my 0- 
a) as ever I maintained 1t, and give the 
orld the reaſons why I have altered my 
mind; in the mean time I look upon my 
ſelf as bound in gratitude and juſtice co ler 
Your Lordſhip and the World underſtand, 
how much I think my ſelf obliged to fo in- 
genious a man for his favourable opinion of 
me, and that I ſhould be glad to be as well 
acquainted with his perſon , as I am with 
his unqueſtionable loyalty and learning, 7 
"= y 
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My Lord, Iam very ſenſible that by what | 
I writ upon that ſubject, I did incur the diſ- 
pleaſurc of ſome tor whom I have ſo great 
an honour, that I am very uneaſfie under 
the ſenſe and apprehenſion of it, though 1 
have done nothing but what I thought my 
duty at that time when I did it, and I ſee no 
reaſon yer to alter my mind; but theſe are 
the common inconveniences of humane life 
to which every wiſe and good man ought 
with a ors eg patience and equality to 
ſubmit, as I do, and am very perfect in that 
Leflon, which by long practice I have taught 
my ſelf, of bearing with patience, as well the 
attronts and indignitics of mine enemies, as 
the miſconſtructons and miſinterpretations 
of my triends, for ſuch I call all thoſe who 
are friends to our common freinds, the King, 
the Church, and the Religion eftabliſhed, and 
that I might give no farther occaſion of of- 
tence, I have ſuſpended for a while the publi- 
cation of what remains upon the ſame ſubject 
till che controverlie, not yer decided by my 
Lords the Delegates, have. received its final 
period and ifſue by their judicious, honou- 
rable and wiſe detcrnunation. 


And 
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And beſides theſe papers which haye been 
either publiſh'd. or are ready for the Preſs, 
and were ſome of them begun and others 
finiſh'd during that time of my retirement 
from my former ſtudies and to another end 
of the Town, there was another diſcourſe 
which lay by mc imperfect, being an excr- 
citatation upon that Law of Moſes, whereby 
the Brother or the next of kin was obliged 
to raiſe up (ced to his deceaſed and childlc 
Brother or Kinſman, a great part of which 
was written by me at Cambridge, as a prepa- 
ratory to that other Treatiſe of the Marriage 
f Couſin Germans, which it is now a long thmc 
hat my thoughts and ſtudics have been con- 
yerſant about, and being ſo much of it as 
was then done, tranſcribed in a very fair and 
legible hand, it was the greater temptation 
to me to ſend it to the Preſs, as 1 did, and 
have added fo much to what I had written at 
the College, that it requires but very little to 

a concluſion to 1t. 

In this Diſcourſe, as I have conſidered all 
the cafes and circumſtances of that Law, 
with much more exaQneſs than any have 
done before me, ſo I have particularly lc- 
vell'd a confiderable part of it againſt one 
b 2 Chap- 
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Chapter of Mr. Se/den in his Book De Succeſ- 
fionibus, and have very largely expoſed the 
yanity of the Rabbinical Learning , and the 
manifeſt unskilfulneſs of that ſort of men in 
che Antiquities of their own Nation; and if 
I have not found out a new Key to open 
and interpret the Moſaick Law, yet Gin 
much at leaſt I have done, I have applied it 
to ſeveral Laws, to which it hath not been 
applicd before, and have abundantly difco- 
vercd the extreme impudence, as well as igno- 
rance of the Aigyptian Moſes and other ccle- 
brated Maſters of the Jewiſh Learning. 

I have likewiſe in an occaſional Effay up- 
on that ſubject demonſtrated the Antiquity 
of Epiſcopal and Dioceſan government in the 
Jewiſh Church, the dependence of the inferi- 
our Clergy upon the Biſhop of the Dioceſs,and 
the ſubjection of all the Biſhops of the Province 
of Judea to the Arch-Biſhop, or High-Prieſt, at 
Jeruſalem : I have ſhewn that this was the Go- 
vernment to which our Saviour and his Apo- 
ftles, being members of the Jewiſh Church, 
tupmitted; and not onely ſo, but that the 
; Jews had among them a Parriarchal dignity 
likewiſe, that 1s, ſuch Biſhops as having their 
uſual reſidence in Jeruſalem or in Judea, _ 
ene 
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the care and inſpection of 'the Churches in 
the diſperſion, which was likewiſe 1mitated 
by our Saviour in his modell of the Chriſt 
an Church; and certainly if their be no ſuch 
harm ina Patriarch, that 1s, a foreign viſitour 
or inſpectour, it this were 1mitated and ap- 
roved by our Saviour himſelt, then much 
cls can there lie any cxception againſt a do- . 
meſtick. and reſiding Bilhop, to whoſe -autho- 
rity likewiſe our Saviour- ſubmirted , and 
conſequently approved of that fort of Go- 
vernment, which I will grant in its firſt 0- 
riginal to have been of humane inſtitution, 
if that will pleaſe our. Diſſenters, for all they 
will get by it will be this, that our Saviour 
himſelf did allow of humane inſtitutions in 
the Chriſtian Church, and did ſubmit to 
them, and that this not being a part of the 
Moſaick, Law, fo tar as that Law conliſted of 
types and ſhadows which were to bt done a- 
way, ( as being fulfilled and anſwered by 
their antitype 1n the perſon and diſpenſation 
and ſacrifice of Chriſt ) the reaſons of con- 
venience upon which this government was 
founded, remain ſtill the tame, and there- 
fore that there 1s no reaſon why it ſhould be 
alrcred though it had not been recommen- 
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ded to us by our Saviow's example, which 
may juſtly be _ to glvc it a jus divi- 
num, though it had none before, for he was 
by no means a Presbyterian, and much leſs 
an Independent. 

And yet if this buſineſs be cxamined into 
the bottom, though the granting it to be of hu- 
mane inſtitution will the Separatiſts no 
manner of ſervice, it will be found that this 


overnment was inſtituced by Moſes, and c- 
Nabliſh'd by Zoſbua, both of which acted by 


divine appointment, and by conſequence it 
having nothing whnch was pore y Judaical, 
that 1s, which was of a Typical or Symbolical 
nature, nothing that had any neceſlary depen- 
dence upon or conexion with their Sacrifices 
and luſtrations and other Ceremonies of that 
Umbratick, diſpenſation , there is the fame 
reaſon why it ſhould laſt after thoſe ſhadows 
were done away, as well as when they were 
lookt upon to be in full force, and were c- 
ſteemed the moſt indifpcnfably ſacred. 

I have alſo in the ſame treatiſe demonſtra- 
ted the antiquity and the reaſon of the Prieft- 
ly maintenance by tithes, and I have ſhewn 


pon what account it was that the tenth of 
il the fruits of the Earth, and the ow 
0 
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of Cattel was offered to God, and that the 
reaſon holds every whit as good to this day 
as It was either in the Levitical times or in 
thoſe that went before them. 

And upon this occaſion I have conſidered 
very Ss che queſtion ſo much controver- 
ted concerning wſury, I haye demonſtrated 
its lawfulneſs to all but the ancient Jews, and 
by the ſame clue I have opened a way to a 
better underſtanding of the Chronology of the 
times before the Floud, and ſo long after it 
as the age of man was reckoned to be an 
hundred and twenty years, and have belides 
made'it cyidently appear what was the true 
meaning of the Z2e&., the Nag&., and the Z4oG., 
in the computation of the ancient Chalde- 
ens, and what it was that gave both name 
and notion to the Kalende and the Ids 2- 
mong the Romans, things that are as yet a 
ſecret to the World. 

But it being ſo ordered by divine provi 
dence that while I was craployed in this kind 
of medications, there fell a hving void in 
this City, in the gift of the worſuptull 
Company of Salters, 1 Jad my antiquutics ay 
fide to try what intereſt I could make among 
them, for the obtaining their favour et the 
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diſpoſal of it, and I was ſo ſucceſsful, thanks 
to my good friends, who appearcd very zea- 


lous, and very numerous tor me, that had * 


the buſineſs poceeded to a Poll when the firſt 
Court was called, which was a common hall 
conſiſting of the whole freedom, I have rea- 
ſon to belieye my circumſtances at that time 
would have carried it againſt any of my 
Compertitours, although my merit were very 
ſhort of ſome. 

And now having laid aſide my new de- 
' ſigns, compelV'd by a welcome neceſſity of 
my affairs, as I had done my old ones for 
another reaſon, 1 began, as I had leifure 
from that continual hurry in which my 
competition had engaged me to fit down 
and conſider ſeriouſly with my ſelf, which ] 
could not doc without a nuxtiire of plea- 
ſure and melancholy together, in what a 


labyrinth of different and diſagreeing under- | 


takings I had entangled my ſelf; and being 
returned again from a remote corner of the 
Town, into the neighbourhood of Decency 
and Order, I had, as it 1s uſual with old 
friends, a very. great deſire notwithſtanding 
the late -unkindneſs that: had paſt between 
us, to ſee them once more and renew our 


old 
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our old acquaintance, and try if it were poſſi 
ble, in the midſt of ſuch confuſion, to re” 


. duce them to a better agreement with themr 
ſelves, as well as with me, and make them 


anſwer to their own names, inſtead of thoſe 
of Chaos, Rhapſodie and Cento, by which 
they now began to be much better known. 

And the belt expedient I could think of to 
fave my felt harmleſs from the cenſures of 
men, with as little injury to the Book-ſeller 
as might be, (for I would have no man ſut- 
fer upon my account if I could help it) was 
after a retrenchment of ſeveral ſheets, which 
are now wholly loſt, and indeed were very 
unfit to ſee the light, to divide the remam- 
der into two ſeveral parts, not ſuch parts as 
had a mutual connexion and dependence, 
but ſuch as are wholly what they are, by 
themſelves, without any manner of relation 
or affinity to cach other. 

The firſt of them 1s that with which I now 
preſent Your Lordſoop, which all but the laſt 
{1x or ſeyen pages hath lain by as it 1s, for 
at leaſt eighteen months laft paſt, and is, if 
I do not very ,much- miſtake. my ſelf and it, 
not onely a very | Lye diſcourſe upon the 
ſubject it pretends to treat about, bur a very 

c una- 
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unanſwerable one too, if any thing may be 
chought unanſwerable in an age where noiſe 
and faction ſupply the room of argument 
and reaſon, and where inſtcad of being yiel- 
ded to as it ought to be by honeſt and un- 
prejudic'd minds, the more convincing any 
argument 15, with ſo much the _ Vio- 
lence and fury it is oppoſed, and they that 
are able to ſpeak the leaſt good ſenſe will al- 
ways be ſure to make the loudeſt noiſe. 


Sic ego torrentem qua nil obflabat eunti 
Lenius & modico ſtrepitu decurrere widi, - 
Sed quacung; trabes, obflruttaq; ſaxa tenebant, 
Spumenus Q& fervens © ab obice ſevior ibat. 


That other part which 1s likewiſe finiſhed 
from the Preſs and ſhall immediately come 
abroad by it (elf, conſiſts of thefe two. Philo- 
logical diſlertations, the firſt concerning the 
true time of our Saviow's Paſſover, an en- 
quiry that hath of a long time baffled the cn- 
deavours of learned men, but will now ceaſe 
to bea queſtion any longer; the ſecond con- 
cerning the true pronunciation of the 7etra- 
grammaton, in whuch likewiſe, h it be 
nat a probleme of ſuch moment as the other, 
ſcycral 
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ſeveral very famous antiquaries and men of 
the moſt confiderable remark for learnin 
have gone before me, but it will appear, 
hope, by my diſcourſe upon that curious, 
chough minute, ſubje&, thar they haye all 
been miſtaken , and that the cruc ſecret hath 
been reſerved for me, a man by no means 
co be comparcd with any of them, to inter- 
pret and explain; but ſor often happens that 
chance finds out what art and induftry haye 
in vain fought after, and an accidental 
thought that wanders in the brain with all 
the —_—_ carelesnefs of a dream, may 
carry us realy to the diſcovery of ſome 
truth, which hath been courted in vain by 
the profeſs'd addreſſes of more ingemous 
and diligent inquirers. 
In what I have ſaid upon the firtt of theſe, 

* I have demonſtrated the onely true fignifica- 
tipn of that which St. Lzke calls the Ed45fame 
Swnegweww, or as We tranthte it, the [econd 
Sabbath after the firſt, contrary to the ſeveral 
diſagreeing conjectures and accounts, difa- 

_ with the truth and inconfiftent with 
Jem ves, as well as with one anorher, 
which have been ſent abroad by Joſeph Sca- 
liger, Johannes C loppenbarge, Ludovicus C apel- 
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lus and Hugo Grotius, all very great names; 
and all in this reſpz&t. very widely miſtaken, 
and by the account which I have given, there 
is ſome light affordcd to the ancient Jewiſh 
Calendar, which was certainly quite ano- 
ther thing, than the Malendarium Hebraicum 
of Sebaſtian Munſter, and much ancienter 
than the 7almudical Canons tor the obſeryati- 
on of the Jewiſh feaſts, which are but a mo- 
dern invention of the ignorant Rabbins who 
make new antiquities to ſupply the room of 
the old ones which they have loſt, notwith- 
ſtanding the authority which that Impoſture 
hath mct with from ſeyeral. very. eminent 
ſcholars and very exccllent perſons. ' 

In my diſcourſe of the 7Tetragrgmmaton [ 
have conſidered very largely the Tetraftys of 
the Pythagorean School , and I think haye 


ſhewn ſuthcicntly what a fondneſs 'it hath * 


been in almoſt all the learned: writers thar 
have written upon the ſubject, to derive 
the latter of .them from the former, and 
though in, this I will not be fo poſitive as 
in my. other conjectures, yet thus much I 
will fay of it, that I have bid very fairly for 
the diſcoycry of the Zerrafys; and whether 
I have or no, I] make my humble appcal 

to 
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to Your Lordſhip and other Icarned and judi- 
cious men that have a palate in matters of 
this nature, but to Your Lordſhip in the firſt 
place, whoſe P—_ It begs, and humbly 
implorcs the powerfull protection of ſo great 
a name againſt the rude aſſaults of ignorance 
and envy. 

That which made me the more willing to 
publiſh the former of theſe exercitations was, 
chat I was under an engagement to the pub- 
lick for a diſcourſe of that nature, it being 
no more than what I did expreſly promiſe in 
the Epiſtle Dedicatory before the Sermon con- 
_ Tranſubſtantiation , which it is now 
ncar four years ago that I preach'd before 
the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of this famous 
City, and it was in obedience to that wiſe 
and venerable Court that it was afterwards 
printed; and it is a farther ſervice which 1 
now pretend to doe to the Proteſtant Reli- 
gion, by ſctling the exact time of our Savi- 
our's laſt Supper, which was a_night before 
the /egal Palkorer was killed, and conſe- 
quently was in 1mutation not of the real, 
which could not be killed before the uſual 
time, but of the Mnemoneutical or commem- 
rative Paſſcoyer, as Grotizs calls it, whercfore 
c'2Y the 
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the body of Chriſt, which is our Chriſtian 
Paſſcover, was not at that time truly eaten 
by the Diſciples, but onely a remembrance of 
it, a Proleptical remembrance it was, as it 
muſt needs be, being inſtituted by our Sa- 
viour himſelf, then preſent among his Diſct- 
ples, as the Mnemonentical Paſſcover among 
the Jews was a Poſtliminious commemoration. 
But of this notion of the true time of our 
Saviour's laſt Supper, ſo far as concerns the 
application of at, which in the papers I now 
ſpeak of, I have not medled with, I ſhall 
ſpeak more largely in ſome other papers, 
Written ex proſe againſt that blaſphemous 
and abſurd tenet in another Language, 
whuch ſhall ſhortly be communicated to the 
World, and I hope will find a favourable 
acceptance 1n 1t. 

But however wide a diſcourſe of this na-. 
ture may ſeem to be from the ſubject of my 
Text, the occaſion of it was pertinent enough, 
for 1 was ſpeaking of our blefſed Lord's ſub- 
mitting himſelf, as became the Preacher and 
the Prince of peace, to humane inſtitutions in 
religious matters, which is an undeniable ar- 
gument that ſuch like inſtitutions are not in 
. themſelves unlawfull co be complied with; 


for 
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for he preaches by his example as well as by 
his doctrine, and the occurrences of his 
moſt innocent and ſpotleſs lite, are in many 
caſes, as clear teſtimonies of the divine will, 
as the expreſs declarations of his Goſpel , 
wherefore this Mnemoneutical or commemora- 
tive Paſſeover among the Jews, with all the 
peculiar rites and uſages belonging to it, be- 
ing a matter perfectly of humane inſtituti- 
on, the Law having onely enjoined the rea/ 
one, or that which Grotizs calls the Izyz 
Ccnpor, the ſacrificial Paſſeover, upon the 14th 
day of the fir/?, or in fome caſes of the ſe- 
cond month, this alone, if there had been 
nothifhg clſc, would haye been ſufficient in 
the way of inſtance, beſides what I have ur- 
ed from the nature and neceſſity of the 
. Cx it ſelf, to. prove that humane inſtituti- 
ons for the better ordering and government 
of religious dutics are not onely lawfull in 
thanks, but that they ought to be obey- 
ed by us, if there be no. parygular reaſon: 
from the quality of the thing Enjoyned. to: 
the contrary, as they were by Chrift, who: 
gave in this an cxample of obedience,. and. 
aa cannot be. hus Diſciples. if we do not fol- 
OW IE. 
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But as it was not proper in a diſcourſe that 
was intended to have the ſhape and appea- 
rance of a Sermon to launch out into fo 
large a Philological diſquiſition , of which 
there are ſo very few of thoſe that hear Ser- 
mons that can be ſuppoſed to be competent 
Judges, ſo indecd it was needleſs to give a 
particular inſtance, when our Saviour's com- 
munion with the Jewiſh Church, during the 
whole time of his ſojourning among men, 
is 1t ſelf an aggregate of a thouſand argu- 
ments to prove the lawtulneſs of humane 
impoſitions; for without ſuch impoſitions 
there can be no communion, any more than 
there can be a City or Commonwealth with- 
out Laws, or a ſociety without ſome rules 
and orders to govern it ſelf by, the ſubmuit- 
ting to which rules 1s that in which the very 
being of a ſociety conſiſts, and the breaking 
of thoſe meaſures by an univerſal diſobedr- 
ence 15 a diſparking the ſociety, a pulling down 
the pale ang barrier of the body politick, 
and a letting all things looſe into the ſtate of 
nature, that 1s, into a ſtate of tumult, -con- 
fuſion and diſorder. 

. For the other Diatriba upon the Shem Ha- 
meporaſh, as the Rabbins call it, or the Four 
+ # lettered 
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lettered name of God, I cannot ſay that it 
came 1n fo well, but rather muſt acknow- 
ledge that it was too light an occaſion which 
was taken hold of to entertain the Reader's 
curioſity 'upon it; but as it happens in.con- 
verſation, 1t a man leave the company but 
for half a minute, he ſhall find oftentimes 
the diſcourſe as much altered when he re- 
turns again, as if he had ſtaid away a thou- 
ſand years, or as if it were another compan 
into which he was now fallen; fo it will al- 
ways be in writing likewiſe, if a man do not 
keep a guard upon his thoughts, but allow 
tus fancy a liberty of ranging, which it wall 
caſily do in a ſmall ſpace of time, over things 
at an infinite diſtance from one another. 
However an eflay of this nature conlide- 
red by it ſelf, though ic will not contribute 
any thing to the uſe of common life, yer 
it cannot be unpleaſant to any man to 
know for certain what the true pronunci- 
ation of that peculiar name of God was, by 
which he is vlcaſed co ſignalize*and diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf in an eſpecial manner from all 
created and dependent beings that are called 
Gods, but are not what they are called; that 
name whoſe true and genuine POR 
d 1at 
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hath been loſt for ſo long a ſucceſſion of a- 
ges, for neither Joſephus nor Philo Fudeus 
were acquainted with it, and the Jewiſh Rab- 
bins are generally agreed { which diſcovers 
how ignorant they are th:mſclves, and how 
unconſcionably given to impoſe upon others) 
that it was known onely to the High-Prieſt, and 
never pronounced by him neither, but onely 
once a year, 1n the moſt holy place, when he 
brought his piaculary cenfer, within the vail 
upon the ſolemn day of expiation : For I 
have not onecly ſolidly demonſtrated what 
the true pronunciation of this name was, but 
I have proved” that there were other names 
of God 1n Scripture that were equally facred, 
though it istrue they are owing to the ſame root 
from whence this 1s derived, and that it was 
not onely known among the Jews themſelves 
but that alfo the heathen nations were ac- 
quainted with it, for Rabſbekah m the ſacred 
volume mentions 1t expreſly, and Philo By- 
Llizs the tranflatour of Sanchuniathon, a very 
ancient writcr of the Phenician ſtory, who h- 
ved in the interval of the Fxdges, hath made it 
ſo far from being any ſecret that he hath 


long ago divulged it to the whole learned 
_— 
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If Your Lord/hip ſhall demand of me, what 
it was that moved me, _— ſuffered them 
to lic aſleep ſo long, to publiſh theſe papers 
juſt at this nick of time; there are two things 
which 1 preſume to offer as the reaſons why 
I took this opportumty, after ſo long a (1i- 
lence, to let them come abroad- and ſpcak 
for themſelves, and for the Church of E&n- 
gland, which they pretend to maintain, as 
well as for my ſelf, the writer of them, who 
having ſuffered ſo much upon their account, 
thcy are bound in juſtice to doe me what right 
they can, which I imagine they will ſuffici- 
ently do by adyenturing abroad and putring 
themſelves upon a fair and publick tryal. 
One thing that moved me to publiſh them 
at this time was, that I thought they would 
be as much, or rather more ſeaſonable at 
this junCure than at that in which they were 
written, and for this I had not onely mine 
own opinion, but, as I may interpret it, Your 
Lordſhip's alfo, together with the concurring 
| ſuffrage of all choſe reverend, learned and 
judicious ——_ who are now employed, 
as I have been informed , by the particular 
appointment and direftion of Your Lordſbrp, 
whoſe paternal care ay” no poſlible _ 
2 1ent 
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dient to be unattempted, to procure the peace 
and unity of this Church, to ſatishe the dif- 
ſcnters, as many of them as act upon a prin- 
ciple of conſcience, without d-{1gn, - 1 al the 
pretended matters of difterence berween us, 
and to clear up the miſty Armoſphere of re- 
ligious doubt, which hath been raiſed by 
zxal, but is not yet difpelled for want of 
knowledge; a delign worthy of ſo great a 
Prelate, ſo truly pious, ſo poor wile, 
ſo indefatigably good, and ſuitable to the 
nobleneſs of ſo large a mind that hath joy- 
ned ſo much perſonal honour and ſo much 
honour of inheritance together. 

And though in the midit of ſo many great 
performances, in which the ſtrength , elo- 
qucnce and prudence of the writers main- 
rain an equal combat with each other, I can- 
not hope that mine will doe any thing which 
Is not effectually done by ſome of theirs; 
yet I thought it my duty upon this occaſion 
not to be wanting to the common cauſe, and 
rather to betray, though I hope there is no 
danger of that, my want of skill or ability to 
maintain 1t,, as it. ought to be maintained, 
than of affection to ſerve it to the utmoſt of 


It 


my power. 
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If I have been ſo fortunate to ſtumble 
upon any thing, which hath not been 
thought of or conſidered by ſome of them, 
it 1s a new mite caſt 1nto the treaſury of 
the Temple, and ought to be accepted cour- 
ccouſly, not for its own weight , but for 
th: cheartulneſs and good intention wherc- 
with it is offered, without which the rich 
Hecatomb 1s not of ſo much value, as. the 
poor man's Turtle-dove or his handfull of 
flower. 

If I agree with them in any thing, as I 
cannot imagine but I ſhall do in all, fo as 
notwithſtanding the conceptions which are 
uttered may be materially different from one 
another, yet they will all bear their part in 
the harmonious conſort of our common de- 
figp, which is to perſwade to communion 
and to pcace; this ought 1n reaſon to be 
looked upon, ſince we have not at any time 
compared notes together, nor have ever had 
any private conterence at Sevilt or Valadotid, 
or any other placc, to-be not ſo much the 
voice of prejudice as of nature, which 1s c- 
very where uniform and like her ſelf, and 
being attentvely and. heedfully conſulted 
will be ſure to pronounce the ſame ſentence, 
d 3 where 
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where the caſes themſelves are not different 
from. one another. 
But though all other conſiderations and 
motives ſhould defert me, when I pretend to 
ve a rcaſon of publiſhing theſe papers, yer 
this I am ſure will not, . Fa if by the uſe 
fulncſs of my performance I cannot doe an 
immediate ſeryice to the cauſe it ſelf, yer 
that cannot poſlibly ſuffer any diſparage- 
ment from ſo obſcure a Champion for it, 
and I ſhall at leaſt doe a collateral ſervice by 
giving an advantage to others upon the 
compariſon; and therefore I beg of Your 
Lordſhip, if T am not fo happy to make a 
ſuccesfull attaque upon the enemies of our 
Church, who hold out obſtinately notwith- 
ſtanding all their arguments are anſwered , 
their trenches filled up, and their baſtzons 
beat about their cars, yet that ar leaſt I may 
be ſuffered to be a foil to its friends, and to | 
appear in the company of thofe for whom } 
I have fo great an honour and eſteem, 


Velut Hedera ſerpens inter vidrices lauros. 


But that which was the chief mduccment 


to me to come abroad at this time, or + 
A 
ther 
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ther a provocation which I could not reſiſt 
was, that to fruſtrate the deſign of my com- 
petition, when I appeared a candidate for the 
Sa/ters favour, the, memory of this Sermon 
was by mine enemies made uſe of as an ob- 
jection againſt m:; and though this ſtrata- 
geme was far from having that malevolent 
influence upon the ſucceſs of my affairs which 
was intended, it appearing after all, that I 
had a very powerfull intereſt in that Loyal 
body, yet I had reafon to take it very ill, 
that that which was an inftance of my Loy- 
alty and aftection to the opeumcnr and 
the Religion eſtabliſhed, and therefore ought 
in juſtice to have been an argument in my 
behalf, ſhould be made an article of impeach- 
ment againſt me: And for that reaſon 1 was 
reſolved to publiſh what I had written, part- 
ly to vindicate my fſclf, and partly that be- 
ing challenged at fo bold a rate with that 
which was my duty, and was mdceed mune 
honour, as if it had bcen an unpardona- 
ble fault, not to publiſh it ac ſuch a critical 
junCture, might be interpreted a difowning of 
what I had done, which I abhor co think of, 
and have taken this conrſc to purge and vir 
dicate my fclt wn the beft manner 1 can, - 
Wc 
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well from the ſuſpicion of. ſo deteſtable a 
baſeneſs, as:from the guilt and blackneſs of 
the crime it ſelf. 

And as I was firmly bent upon this honeſt 
reſolution, thoſe words of our Saviour came 
into my mind, which he ſpake to his Diſct- 
ples 1n his Sermon on the mount, and which 
have a particular ref:rence to the Clergy in 
all ages, 7e are the ſalt of the earth, but if the 
{alt have loſt its ſavour wherewith ſhall it be ſal- 
ted? i conſidered that ſalt by naturalliſts was 
looked upon as the great principle of fixation 
and reſt, that by-the ancients 1t was accounted 
a ſymbol of friendſhip, and a token of pzace ; 
and upon ſuch accounts as theſe, thought I | 
within my ſelf, it cannot be that the Salters 
who arc a Loyal body, firm to the Kin 
and the Religion eſtabliſhed , who are def1- 
rous to promote that peace and good cor- 
reſpondence among men which 1s the very 
life of trade, and the greateſt blefling of life, 
and by conſequence are zcalous for that u- 
niformity of divinc worſhip, without which 
experiencetells us there 15 no peace to be had; 
it cannot be that they who arc thus diſpoſed 
ſhould be diſpleaſed wath me: for being like 
chemſclycs, ſo that- inſtead: of loling. any 
thing 
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thing of my: intereſt among them, I did ra 
ther promiſe my ſelf abundance of adyan- 
tage from the honeſty of this action; which if 
it benototherwiſe rewarded, will fit downcon- 
rented in the enjoyment of it ſelf, and will 
abundantly make up with inward fatisfa&tion 
whatever 1t wants of any outward reward. - 
If the ſalt have loſt its ſavour, in the origi- 
nal it is, if we may call the Greek the ori- 
inal of St. Matthew, #2» m3 2az; uwegwrt3, which 
Your Lordſhip knows to be a Latiniſm, as 
there are many ſuch in the New Teſtament, 
ft ſal infatuetur, tor this is the meaning of - 
fatuus 1n Latin, it ſignifies a pall'd and 
phlegmy ſubſtance that hath no taſte nor 
reliſh, no favour, lite or ſpirit in it, it is a 
floating ſediment and a liquid Caput mortuum, 
and therefore it 1s very fitly applied in the 
metaphorical way to inſignificant and uſeleſs 
perſons, the men of latitude and moderati- 
on, that hayc not the courage nor the ho- 
neſty to declare themſelyes, but live in 
a Commonwealth with the ſame liſtleſs and 
unconcerned indifference , as if they were 
not members of it, which if it have any ct- 
fect at all, 1t muſt needs be a very bad one, 
by kceping the diſagreeing partics at a oy. 
e Y 
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by caſting a tacit and ſuppoſed reflexion 
upon ſuch as dare ſtand up 1n defence of the 
Government and the Laws, as if they were 
not ſo good, or at leaſt not fo wiſe as they 
ſhould be, and by giving at the ſame time 
a ſecret encouragement to the diſaffected in- 
tereſt and party, as if their cauſe were ſuch 
that all the moderate and ſober fort would 
{ide with them 1f they durſt, but dare not 
1n Conſcience take part with the Laws againſt 
them. And -yct after all, this is fatuwm in 
both ſenſcs, it 1s not onely in/ipid, but it 15 
fooliſh too, and certainly for any man to fit ſtill 
with his armes folded, and his eyes dropping 
into a forgetfull ſlumber, pretending neither 
to ſee nor feel any thing about him, when his 
own intereſt, which 1s 1nvolyed in that of 
the publick, lics at ſtake, and when by de- 
claring tor his Country againſt a Faction , 


he may enſure himſelf and get a great deal | 


of deſerved honour and reputation into the 
bargain, 1s at oncea moſt prodigious wicked- 
ncſs and a moſt deſpicable folly rogether ; 
tor though they doe a preſent ſervice ro the 
Faction by it, yet 1t 1s true with them as 
it 15 with us, he that is not with 7% is againſt 
us, and fo it will be ſeen if ever they - 

ay, 
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day, that the indifferent ſtanders by ſhall fare 
no better than he that made a ſtout and re- 
ſolute reſiſtence, onely there will indeed be 
this difference between them, that though 
the eſtates of the one and of the other are an 
equally tempting and inviting biat to the 1n- 
ſatiable avarice of ſucceſsfull treaſon, yer the 
courage, conſtancy and integrity of the 
one will eycn by the greateſt adverſarics them- 
ſelves be remembred with honour, and f| 
ken of with ſignsof inward veneration, wii 
the puſillammuty. and faintneſs of the other 
who can be friends to no body but them- 
ſelves, ſhall bring an unavoidable cont 
upon their perfons, and make them refle& 
upon themfelyes with ſhame, as well as be 
ſhghted and diſeſteem'd by others. -» 
But of all men in the world a Clergy-man 
that is of ſo cold a compoſitton 1s certainly 
the leaſt excuſable, becauſe he 1s under the 
cateſt obligation to confeſs God ' and 
is truth openly before men, he is nor to 
tifie any party by a tame compliance to 
the prejudice of the publick, nor to pur- 
chaſe his own peace with the loſs of that of 
the Church, which can onely be maintained 
by wholcfom diſcipline and an <cſtabhfhr or- 
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der, and therefore of ſuch an one 1t 1s till 
more truc what follows immedaately of the 
unſavory falt, that he is the moſt contempti- 
ble, and ( whatever high opinion. he may 
have of his own wiſedom and prudence ) the 
moſt really deſpicable creature in the world, 
he 1s thenceforth good for nothing, but to be caſt 
out with diſgrace, and to be trodden under foot 
of men. And thercforc whatever becomes of 
my pretenſions, concerning which I am not 
immoderately ſolicitous, but reter my ſelf 
wholly to the wiſe diſpoſal and goodneſs of al- 
mighty God, ſhall be very glad if thoſe Gentle- 
men in whom the Title ſhall appear to be, ſhall 
pitch upon one that 1s at leaſt no M----tonian, 
that 1s, no Deſerter, for it would be very in- 
congruous 1n thoſe of this fraternity cſpe- 
cially , to chuſe an inſipid Priefl, when God 
himſelf would not accept of a Sacrifice that 
was not ſalted. And let the reſult of that 
aſſair be as it will, yt I ſhall always be very 
proud, as I am very thankfull for it, of the 
great favour and kindneſs Your Lordſhip hath 
becn pleaſed to doe me, by appointing me 
ro officiate at that Pariſh during the ſeque- 
{tration of the hiving, and allowing me fo 
fair a competence our of the profits of it. 

May 
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May it pleaſe Tour Lordſhip, 

I am not inſenſible how much I treſpaſs 
upon your great affairs by fo prolix an ad- 
dreſs, but yet I am humbly of opinion, that 
I have ſaid nothing which the neceſſity of 
this occaſion, and of my circumſtances did 
not almoſt indiſpcnſably oblige me to doe 
and now having given Your Lord/bip an ac- 
count of my ſelf, as Cato was uſed to fay 
Etiam otii rationem reddendam eſſe, and to 
whom am I more accountable than to Your 
Lordſhip my m—_— a Perſon to whom I 
am ſo very much obliged, and one that 
hath the moſt mars Wb, right to cxact an 
account of me? having acquainted Your 
Lordſhip, as faithfully as I can with the true 
reaſons that moyed me to defer the edition 
of this buſie trifle that hath made ſo great. a 
noiſe,. ſo long, as well- as to defer it no lon- 
ger, but to publiſh it ac chis juncture of time 
chere are two things {till remaining for which 
I do humbly beg a little more of Your Lord- 
ſbip's patience , whule 1 inſiſt with all imagj- 
nable brevity upon them ; the one.concerns 
chiefly an objection which the friends of the 
preſent eſtabliſhment may raiſe, and the 0- 
e 3 ther 
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ther is an exception which 1 know for cer- 
tain 1ts enemies will make. 

The friends of the Church perhaps will 
object againſt me, that my diſcourſe being 
chiefly levelled as it 1s all along againſt the 
Independency, whoſe name 1s Legion, being 
a thouſand different Hercſies and Sets under 
one tide and denomination, this may be in- 
terpreted as a ſuppoſed allowance of the 
Presbyterian model ; but as for that I think 1 
have already ſatisfied the world what my ©- 
pinion 18, at the latter end of my diſcourſe 
concerning the Laws of Nature, and if I were 


to glve a definition, or rather a deſcription þ 


of Presbytery, x ſhould be this, that it 1s a de- 
vice of ambitious and unruly Presbyters bro- 
ken looſe from the government of their Bi- 
ſhop, and which though it be not indepen- 
cy 1t (elf, yet it 1s certainly the mother of ir, 
tor the i= reſtleſs and unquiet humour 


which could not ſubmit it ſelf to the Epiſco- | 


pal conſtitution, will incline them 1ntheir Sy- 
nods and Eccleſiaſtical aſlemblies to contend 
for ſuperiority over one another ; for where 
all are cqual, and there is no tyc of obedi- 
ence from the one to the other, nor any 
cominen viſitour or inſpectour induced witha 
power 
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power of diſciplinc over them all, there it is 
ratural for men that have paſſions and de- 
ſigns about them tro ſquabble, there it will 
unavoidably come to paſs that many will 
take it 1ll if they be not chiefly regarded, and 
if their opinion or determination be not the 
law and rule of the aflembly, every man will 
be forward to ſpeak, and deſirous to govern, 
but loath to hear and unwilling to obey : 
The conſequence of which will be that it will 
occaſion parties and factions, while ſome take 
part with one and ſome with another, and 
this cuts the reins of diſcipline in funder, and 
does as naturally terminate in Schiſm and 
Separation , as the day 1s concluded by the 
night, or as fair and foul weather ſucceed. 
one another ; beſides that when men have 
once taſted the forbidden fruit of diſobedi- 
ence, which it 1s ſo natural for all-mankind 
to hanker after, they ſcldom or neyer end 
where they begin , but go on farther and 
farther in pernicious attempts upon the good: 
order and government of the world, till chey 
_ brought all things into abſolute confu- 
ION- 

A ſubordination and dependenee of. one 
part upon another, is as neceſſary in gn: 
ore. 
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ſort of government as another, for though 


the Eccleſiaſtical and civil Society be in ſome 
ſenſe diſtin&t from one another, yet in a 


Chriſtian Commonwealth they conſiſt both 


of them of the ſame perſons, and'the na- 
ture of a ſociety 1s 1n boch caſes the ſame; 
wherefore becauſe the State and the Church, 
the body politick and the body ecclefiaſtick, 
_ are both of them made up of the ſame mem- 
bers, becauſe every man hath both a ciy1l 
and an eccleſiaſtical capacity, it 1s 1impoſſt- 
ble there ſhould be any diſorder in the Church 
which will not ſenſibly affect the ſtate ; and 
the diviſion of a Commonwealth - or _ 


dom into infinite ſe&ts and parties is a diflo- | 


lution of the civil body as well as of the fa- 
cred, and cvery thing that hath a tendency 
to ſuch a diſſolution 1s 1n its proportion per- 
nicious ahd conſequently unlawtull. 


So that if there were nothing more in the | 


Epiſcopal government, than what St. Jerome, 
the great, but very much muſtaken patron 
of the Presbytery hath allowed, namely that 
the ancicnt goycrament of the Church, was 
by a parity of Presbyters (though no body 
knows when or where, nor. is 1t poſſible to 
aſſign any age or place when and where it 
was 
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was not govern'd by Biſhops) but that in 
proceſs of time this parity proving inconveni- 
cnt, by being the occaſion of Schiſm and 
contention in the Church, then in toro cre 
decretum eſt, ut unus de Presbyteris eletus ſu 
perponeretur ceteris, ad quem omnis Eccleſi 
cura pertineret, I ſay, if there were nothing 
more but this in the buſineſs, yet this 1s ſut- 
ficient to aſlert the neceflity, and by conſe- 
quence the jus divinum of Epiſcopal Supertority 
in the Church of God; for the nature of 
things 1s owing: to the authour of nature, 
JS and that which 1s b:ſt fitted to preſerve the 
J World muſt needs be moſt agrecable to him 
that made it: and this 1s ſo true that let this 
ſort of Government be never ſo ancient, as 
I ſhall prove to Your Lordſhip and the World 
that 1t was certainly the government of the 
Jewiſh Church, and the government to 
which Chriſt and his Apoſtles did themſclves 
ſubmit, yet its antiquity would be, as old 
things uſually are, roo weak and infirm to 
be able to defend it, did not its uſefulneſs 
and manifeſt expedience to the good of ſo- 
ciety and. of humane life, give it a perpe- 
tual youth and vigour, by which it 1s ren- 
dred ſtrong 1n its own defence, and will be 
r00 
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too hard for its enemie3 to the end of the 
world; otherwiſe it any man can ſhew me 
fairly that cither the Presbytery or the Inde- 


pendency arc more exactly calculated for the - 
quict of the world, notwithſtanding that the I 1 

expcrience of our late times, added to the 4 
rcaſon of the thing, and the opinion of Saint 7 
Jerome which was founded upon it, do ſeem os 
at preſent to demonſtrate the contrary, 1M -. 
muſt beg Your Lord/bip's pardon if I with- Ill ;- 
draw my Canonical obedience, for I muſt and | by 


will be either Presbyterian or Independent as 
thz nature of things would have me. 

I ſpeak it with all imaginable deference and 
profound ſubmiſſion to Your Lordſhip's ex- 
act judgment, and that of my Superiours, I 
have conſidered of this matter with -all the 
care and attention I am able, and I am cer- 
rain, 1f I can be certain of any thing, that I 
have diſcovered the Philoſopher's Stone, the i 1, 
true Elixir of Government and of humane Þ 
life, which it muſt be our own fault in re- | 
jecting ſo great a bleſſing or by our diſobe- | 1 
dience not anſwering the defign of it, if it MY, 
do not turn all things it touches into Gold, L 
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and make the whole earth as happy as the 
Paradiſe of God. | 
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The true ſtate of the queſtion 1s 1n ſhort 
this, the end of- government 1s obedience 
and peace, and therefore all ſorts of govern- 
ment, upon ſuppoſition that they are cqual- 
ly firred for the wg. of this cnd to pals, 


S 
would have an equal Jus divinum, an equal 


Jas naturale, an equal right of obtaining and 
continuing as they are in the ſeveral places 
and territories where they arc in uſe; becauſe 
in this caſe nothing could make a diſturbance 
but an alteration, and thercfore it would be 
with governments as 1t 1s with proprietours 
in the ſtate of nature, antecedcntly to any 
bargain or compact, the updoubtred right 
would be prin occupantis, becauſe to deprive 
him of his poſſcfſion, who was already ſet- 
zed of 1t, might occaſion an embrailment, 
might be the cauſe of bloudſhed and of war, 
but if every man would let his neighbour a- 
lone then all the world would be happy, and 
upon ſuppoſition that every-man would 

quict and peaccable without it, that men 
could be ſo friendly, ſo happy and fo ſecure 
without government as with 1t, there would 
be no need of government at all; bur fince 
man 1s by nature an ambitious, a neceſſitous, 
and conſequently a diſobcdient, _— 
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and encroaching creature, fince he wants 
many things, and cxpetts more than he 
wants, for this reaſon that form of govern 
ment 1s certainly the beſt which 1s the beſt 
firted to command and force obedience: and 


this I affirm from the nature of things, 


tor men do not willingly obey their equals, 
much leſs their inferiours, this I affirm from 


the conſent of mankind and the experiencef 
of all ages to be the Epiſcopal Government, Þ 
or the Subordinate Politie both in ChurchF 


and State; and if any man will undertake to 


a 


” 


prove the contrary, and will be as good as|: 
his word, then, I ſhall be for levelling as well| 


as he, bur till I ſee this ſubſtantially proved, 
which I have a ſtrong fancy I ſhall never do, 
ſo long as humane faculties or humane paſf- 
ſions continue as they are, I deſire to con- 


tinue in my old poſt, and be content to 
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move, though in the loweſt ſphere of this 


ſubordinate and comely frame, rather than 
by the perpetual jarring of cqual powers and 
motions againſt cach other, to go ſtooping 
like a Gooſe under a barn door, and be 1n 
perpetual fear, ne fraftus illabatur orbis. 

It was either the experienced or the forc- 
ſeen miſchicts of equality and independence 


that 
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that firit introduced ord-r and good govern” 
ment into the world, and it 1s the natura 
delire of power 1n man, who 1s a needy, reſt- 
lc and ambitious creature, that endeavours 
ro break this order and dependence for rea- 
ſons of 1ts own, without conſidering the in- 
tereſt of the publick ; Taſtly it is the unſpeaka- 
ble confuſion, miſchict and calamity with 
which the breach of this order 1s attended, 
that uſually makes all parties ( weary of 
thoſe miſeries which by ſtrife and diſobedi- 
ence they have brought upon themſelves ) 
return again into ſome orderly eſtabliſh- 
ment that may defend and ſhield them from 
the ſame calamities in the time to come; but 
there 1s no ſafety, no ſecurity, no quict en- 
joyment of a man's ſelf, his friend or his poſ- 
ſeſſion to be had but under the ſhade and 
protection of ſuch a ſubordinate ſtare of 
things, in which the very lite and being of 
ſociety confiſts. 

The other exception, which I am infal- 
libly certain will be made againſt me by the 
diflenting party 1s this, that in the manage- 
ment of the ſubject I have undertaken, 1 
have diſcoyercd too much violence and hear 
of temper, and this accuſation wall conlilt 
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of two parts, the firſt will concern my ſtyle 
3 ! be o 

and way of cxpreſſion, the ocher that I have 
ſo openly and ſo zealouſly declared for a 
vigorous Cxccution of the penal ſtatutes upon 
che diſſenting parties. 

With Your Lord/hip's good leave I will 
ſpeak a little to cach of theſe particulars. 


And as to the firſt of them, I might here 
conjure up the Ghoſt of an old ſtory, that 
hath been ſo often diſturbed by men that 
firſt pillage antiquity for a ſmart repartie, 
and then ſteal, as it were, by conſent from 
one another, of Creſus and his ſon, the dumb 
Prince of Lydia, whoſe dutifull apprehenfi- 
on of his Father's danger, broke- through 
the obſtacles and impediments of nature, 
and taught him to ſpeak as plain at half a 
munutes warning , as if the moſt ingenious 
and learned Dr. #. had had him in tuition for 
ſeven years together, and there 1s a ſcrap of 
Virgil toO, 1t thc often uſe of it had not 
made 1t ſo cheap, that it will hardly paſs fo 
much as in capping of verſes, where any 
thing goes as far as from Ernnizs or Lucili- 


Us 
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us to Qui mihi, which would have done mc 
1dmirable ſervice and that 15s 


-------- Outs talia fando 
Myrmidonum, Dolopumoe aut dwri Miles U- 
Temperet a Lachrymis----- (ly 


But theſe two being both of them proſti- 
tute citations which deny no authour that 
hath occaſion for them, I ſhall be con- 
rent to fay in homely, downright Engliſh, 
without the advantage of hiſtorical embel- 
libmcnts, or Poerical flowers, that it was 
impoſſible tor me to be concerned as I am 
for the peace of the Church, and the hap- 

ineſs of mankind, without expreſſing an 
fan indignation that we mult be made 
muſcrable tor the ſake of trifles, and by the 
bold artifices of conventicling varlets, that 
are as ignorant as they arc difloyal, fel- 
tows that pretend to I know not what influ- 
ences of the Spirit, onely for that reaſon be- 
cauſe they are unskilfull in Letrers, mcn that 
arc ſo far from: being qualifi'd ro inſtruct 
the people, that they underſtand not com- 
mon fſcnſe themſclves, and arc the moſt 
contemptible 1djots under the cope of Hea- 
yen. T 
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of two parts, the firſt will concern my ſtyle 
and way of expreſſion, the ocher that I have 
ſo openly and ſo zcalouſly declared for a 


vigorous execution of the penal ſtatutes upon 
che diſſenting parries. 


With Your Lordſhip's good leave I will 
ſpeak a little to cach of theſe particulars. 


And as to the firſt of them, I might here 
conjure up the Ghoſt of an old ſtory, that 
hath been ſo often diſturbed by men that 
firſt pillage antiquity for a ſmart repartie, 
and then ſteal, as it were, by conſent from 
one another, of Creſus and his ſon, the dumb 
Prince of Lydia, whoſe dutifull apprehenſi- 
on of his Father's danger, broke- through 
the obſtacles and impediments of nature, 
and taught %him to ſpeak as plain at half a 
minutes. warning , as if the moſt ingenious . 
and learned Dr. X. had had him in tuition for 
ſeven years together, and there 1s a ſcrap of 
Virgil too, 1f the often uſe of it had not 
made it ſo cheap, that it will hardly paſs fo 
much as in capping of verſes, where any | 
thing goes as far as from Ennizs or Lucili- 


us 
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zs to Qui mihi, which would have done me 
admirable ſervice and that is 


--=-==-- Outs talia fando 
Myrmidonum, Dolopum»e aut duri Miles U- 
Temperet a Lachrymiz----- (ly 


But theſe two being both of them profti- 
rute citations which deny no authour that 
hath occaſion for them, I ſhall be con- 
rent to fay in homely, downright Engliſh, 
without the advantage of hiſtorical embel- 
lihments, or Poertical flowers, that it was 
impoſſible for me to be concerned as I am 
for the peace of the Church, and the hap- 

incſs of mankind, without expreſſing an 
\wrra indignation that we muſt be made 
| miſcrable for the ſake of trifles, and by the 
{ bold artifices of conventicling varlets, that 
are as ignoxant as they are diſloyal, fel- 
tows that pretend to I know not what influ- 
ences of the Spirit, onely for that reaſon be- 
cauſc they are unskilfull in Letrers, men that 
arc ſo far frony being qualifi'd ro inſtruct | 
the people, that they underſtand not com- 
mon ſenſe themſclves, and are the. moſt 
contempuble 1diots under the cope of Hea- 
yen. I 
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I appeal to Your Lordſbip, and to all man- 


kind , whether this be not ſufficient to ju- 
ſtifie a paſſion, and wh-ther it be not a man's 


duty tor expreſs himſelf after the example of = 


our Saviour with the ſame ſeverity and de- 
ſerved ſharpneſs with which he treated the 
Scribes and Phariſees and Hypocrites of his 
time, nay, 1t 1s ſtil] more our duty to 1m1- 
tate that example, becauſe there is greater 
cauſe and matter of indignation; tor- the 
Phariſees, though they were indeed Hypo- 
crites and deceivers, and as Foſephrs aſſures 
us, a pragmatical Sect, and very great med- 
lers with affairs of State, yet they were ma- 
ny of them admirable ſcholars, and men'of 
great_underſtanding, and though they may 
| be juſtly upbraided with want of honeſty, 
yet with want of learning they could not, 
they had that in abundance, and that was one 
reaſon that made them deſpiſe the Goſpel at 
that rate that they did, as being preached 
by the' Carpenter's Son, and by a few poor 
Fiſbermen and 1lliterate people. 

But we are fallen into «1 hands of Fools 
as well as Knaves, men that have neither 
honeſty, nor ſenſe, nor lcarning, that preach 
as with the ſame lowdneſs that the Thunder 
does, 
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does, or the Catarafts of Nile, which is mu- 
ſick onely for Crocodiles and monſters, ſo with 
no better eloquence, or more intelligible . 
meaning, and they encourage and animate 
one another, like Mariners weighing anchor, 
they ſer their ſhoulders to the government 
and muſter all the ſtrength and all the noiſe 
they can make, and reſolve with themſelves 
to unhinge the Kingdom , and overturn 
the world by importunity and clamour. 
Wherefore let any expreſſion be never fo 
ſcyere, yet I delire no allowance to be made 
me, onely let men conſider whether what 1 
ſay be true or no; for upon ſuppoſition that 
I ſpeak no more than the truth, the thin 
are of that conſequence, that wonderfull , 
and yet that manifeſt and plain importance, 
that there can be no ſeverity too much, ao 
zeal too fierce, nor any Steliteutick or Satyr 
too invective. 
| David 1n his time ſaid it of himſelf that, 
The zeal of God's houſe had eaten him up, but 
we have lived to ſee the Phraſe inverted, and 
{cem to have eaten up the zeal of God's houſe ; 
and if there be any thing that can excuſe 
thoſe bitter imprecations which David ſhowrs 
in ſuch plenty upon his enemies, which can- 
g not 
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not well be done by any thing but by ſaying, 
that they were enemies to God and to Reli- 

jon as well as to him, then certainly we 
Tall {ti]l be more excufable, or rather it wall 
be highly commendable and praiſe-worthy 
in us if, without the curſes of David, we 
onely give a due character of the ſeducers 
of our times, the diſturbers of our peace, 
and the moſt dangerous enemies of mankind 
that the people may avoid them, and leave 
them, as they do very well deſerve, to be a 
curſe and calamity to themſelves. 

Let any man judge, if a concern for any 
thing be in any caſe excuſable, whether it 
be fit to talk of matters of this nature and 
importance with the ſame indifference as if 
he were demonſtrating a dry propoſition in 
Egclid, or making out a crabbed probleme 
in Apollonius Pergeus, being very well fatif- 
ficd, nay, and perhaps overjoyed as Archi- 
medes was when he leap'd out of the Bath, 
and Pythagoras- when he offered an Heca- 
zomb tor a diſcovery, that he hath found the 
truth himſelf; and fo ſleeps quietly with an 
opinion of his skill, and with the ſatisfaction 
of a ſober, mathematical aſſurance, but is 
not at all concerned whether any body en 

either 
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either know or believe as he does, and whe- 
ther they do or no, yet the diſcovery may 
be ſuch, however difficult and intricate in i 
ſelf, that it may be of little or no conſe- 
quence to humane life. 

Nay, I am fo far from eapon—_ the (c- 
verity of any expreſſion 1 have uſed, that 
though it ſhould happen to me as ic did to 
him mn Horace, Populus me fubilat, the Mobile 
are diſpleaſed and angry at me, yet notwith- 
ſtanding I would go on as he did, at mihi 
plaudo' Ipſe domi, and I ſhall be glad, when 
ic ſcems good to fate, to walk along with 
him to the end of the verſe, G& tacita num- 
mos contemplor in Arca. But if any of that 
party ſhall pretend to take up the Quarter- 
ſtaff againſt me, though he will doe well to 
follow my example, and take: the advice of 
Horace along with him, 


Sumite materiam veſtris qui ſcribitis equam 
Viribus, Q@ werſate diz, quid ferre recuſent 
Ouid valeant humeri-—-- 


yet if he behave himſelf with civility towards 
me, I will either nor anſwer him at all, or 1 
will doc it with reſpect according as his per- 
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formance 1s; but if he have a mind to ſhew 
his angry parts, I will ſct him ſuch a copy 
of Satyr, as neither he nor any of his party 
ſhall be able to follow, and 1 will let him 
ſee that 1 can doe what IJaac Vofſius once 
threatned in a caſe of ſmall moment in 
compariſon of this, Utimur nunc leni flabello, 
uſuri etiam /agro ſe porro moleſti efſe pergant, 
I will ſhew him that I have Scorpions as well 
as Whips, and that without tranſlating Ovid 
againſt 1bjs, I ſhall find matter enough at 
home to make him aſham'd of himſelf and 
his performance; and without putting my 


ſelf ro the drudgery of imprecation, a thing 


very inconſiſtent with the goodneſs of my 


nature, which enclines me very ſtrongly to 
wiſh well to all mankind, all I ſhall doe 1s to 


curn him upon himſelf, if he dare own his 


name, otherwiſc I have neither the patience 
to bear the air to no purpoſe, nor the cou- 
rage and hardineſs to fight with Goblins, that 
vaniſh out of ſight, and affault a man be- 
hind and before and on all ſides at once, 
without any poſſibility of being hit them- 
ſclves : but ket him own himſclt as an au- 
thour ought to do, and ler him write fo as 
to deſcrye an anſwer, and then let us have a 


clear 
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clear ſtage and fair play, and from him no 
favour ; or if inſtead of Satyr he have a mind 
to be more innocently wity, let him bur 
mix a little ſeriouſneſs with his wit, and let 
that ſeriouſneſs be ſuch as 1s not dull, and 
chen I promiſe him (like Hippocrates his twins, 
a very old compariſon, bur it will bz older 
before it 1s quite out of date) we will be 
wonderfull friends in the mudft of the fray, 
and we will laugh and cry together, and 1 
will follow him with a complem-ne ar the 
ſame time when I make a paſs at the yery 
heart of his cauſe, as the Reriarii in the Ro- 
man Theatres were uſed to doe by their An- 
ragoniſts , the Mirmillones, who had a fiſh 
gravcn or painted upan their ſhicld : 


Pifcem peto, 
Non te peto, 
Quid me fugis, Galle © 


But I had much rather that they, whoe- 
ver they arc that ſhall think it for their own - 
credit, for otherwiſe I am ſure they will 
hardly doe 1t for the intereſt of their cauſe; 
ro concern themſelves with ſtich an unfledg'd 
authour, whom they may catch with chaff 
as 
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2s well as bird-lime, as they pleaſe them- 
ſelves, I fay, 1 had much rather chat they 
would betake themſelves to a ſcrious and 
cloſe way of writing, which notwithſtan- 
ding all the ſharpacſs of the following dif- 
courſe, which to be ſarc will be repreſented 
much greater than it 1s, I have very careful- 
ly obſerved in it; neither 1s there any thing 
which I ſhould more hate in my ſelf, or more 
deſpiſe in another, than for a man to loſe 
his argument in an impertincent wilderneſs 
either of wit or anger. 

Therefore if any of that party be diſſfa- 
tisfied, or hath a mind to pretend that he 
is ſo, with what ] have ſaid already upon 
the three following queſtions, in which all 
the matters in difference are contained. 

Firſt, Concerning Epiſcopal Government. 

Secondly, Concerning humane impoſitions , 
in religious matters in the general, an 

Thirdly, Concerning the particular impoſiti- 
ons that are the occaſion, or pretence, of Sepa- 
ration from the Church of England. 

Let him then enter the liſts as ſoon as he 
pleaſes, 'and I promiſe Your Lordſbip I will 
not fail to anſwer him in defence of the c- 
ſtabliſh'd Religion, and for the mg 
minds 
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minds of his Majeſtic's good ſubjects againſt 
either the tricks or the miſtakes of inconfide- 
rate or dcfigning men; not that I pretend 
to be able to ſay much more upon theſe ſub- 
jets than 1 haye done already, but ſome 
men will not be convinced by any thing at 
the firſt hearing, letir be never ſo plain, , = 
they muſt have it over 'and oyer in other 
words and in a new appearance, till by de- 
Trees the truth is rendred ſo familiar to them 
as to ſubdue the prejudices thcy have imbi- 
bed tl it, or the miſtake fo palpable, 
that obſtinacy begins to bluſh and be aſha- 
med. 
And the better to prevent all artifice and 
cant, which do but perplex the cauſe and 
make all controverſies endleſs, and cheat the 
world of their money and their time, to pre- - 
vent all ſquabbling about authorities, which 
s an incompetent way of arguing in this 
caſe, becauſe men that are not able to ſearch 
into theſe things themſelves will be ſure to 
believe the quotations of their own fide, 
whether true or- falſe, or whether they be 
rightly __ or not. For this reaſon 1 
propoſe that we lay all arguments but thoſe 


of nature aſide. 


For 
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_* For if it be found upon principles that 
are univerſally acknowledged, and ſuch as 
make their appcal to every common under- 
(tanding, that Epiſcopacy, that 1s, a ſupert- 
ority on the onc hand, and a dependence on 
the other, is the moſt perfect " of Go- 
vernment both in Church and State, or in- 
deed that there can be no laſting govern- 
ment without it ; that in the Church it ſecures 
the greateſt reverence to the .Clergy , by 
which they are the better enabled to influ- 
ence the people, and by conſequence to an- 
{wer the end of their inſtitution and ſepa- 
ration to the miniſterial office; if it give the 
greateſt incouragement to learning,if it ftreng- 
then the hands of diſcipline, as well with 
reſpect to the inferiour Clergy as the Layety, 
and if this be a natural means to ſecure the 
publick peace, then here 1s all that can be 
expected to juſtifie this form of government 
in the Church: and though the teſtimonies 
of antiquity may receive ſtrength and adyan- 
tage from the nature of things, which is the 
onely truc immutable antiquity to which we 
muſt appeal, yet thoſe very teſtimonies, let 
them be never ſo numerous, unanimous and 
poſitive, when they have nature _ 
them 
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them, what arc they but ſo many confeſſions 
of ignorance or detign? of want of honeſty, 
or want of skall ? | 

So alfo in the ſecond enquiry, if it ſhall 
be found that humane impolitions in religt- 
ous matters are of abſolute and indiſpenſable 
neceſſity for the keeping any eccleſiaſtical (o- 
ciety together, for the preſervation of pes 
and unity among men; if it follow plainly 
from the conſideration of humane nature 
and humane. paſſions, as well as from the 
experience of our own and former times, 
that without ſuch impoſitions we muſt crun- 
ble into ſets as numerous as the motes that 
he _ in a beam of the ſun, or that 
infinity of crowding ſtars by which the Ce- 
leſtial Galaxy 1s adorned : this is abundantly 
ſufficient from the neceſſity of ſuch hu- 
mane inſtitutions, to juſtific their lawfulneſs, 
and to prove their obligation; and it is fo 
far from being. true, that there: can be no 
external circumſtance of rcligious worſhip. 
appointed and ordained by men, which 1s 
not expreſly reycaled and ſet down in ſome 
place or other of the New Teſtatnent, that if 
on the contrary our Sayiour and his Apoſtles 
had *expreſly told us that we muſt not - 
h muC 
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much! as move an hand or a foot in any re- 
ligious-aſſembly or aftair without expreſs l1- 
cence and authority from them, which they 
have no where done, and yet at the ſame 
tumec had not adjuſted the particular inſtan- 
ces of our behayiour in theſe matters, which 
they have not done neither, all the-inference 
that could have been made from this. would 
be, that we muſt not worſhip God at all, 
which is a very odd fort of divine reyelati- 
tion. 

Beſides that, nathing can be more foo- 
liſh than to perſwade to charity, to talk per- 
192m of peacc and loye and ſuch like 
uſcious and delicious things, onely to make 
our mouths water, while at the ſame time 
we are deny'd the neceſſary means of fecu- 
ring ſo defirable-bleflings to our ſelves. 

It would be true at this rate not onely 
in the event but 1n the dcfign too, that 
our Saviour came not to bring peace but a 
ſword, and the end of his coming, it he 
had any art all, being onely to ſet the world 
together by the cars, as it muſt be if he de- 
- ny the civil or ecclcfiaftical magiſtrate a 
power of determining thoſe indifferent mat- 
tcrs, which he hath not any where _ 
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mined- himſelf; this would be a plain argu- 
ment that he was a groſs impoſtour, inſtead 
of being, as he 1s, the prince of peace, and 
the moſt powerfull preacher, as well as the 
moſt perfe&t example of obedience. 

From all which it follows unavoidably as 
to the third enquiry, which 1s concerning 
the particular ceremonies or 1impolitions that 
are excepted againſt, that it is abundantly 
ſufficient that there 1s a great deal to be ſaid 
for them, but nothing at all that can with 
any ſhew of reaſon be objected againſt them); 
and to except againſt a ccremonie without . 
giving ſome other reaſon, than onely that a 
man cannot comply with it, or becauſe 
he'is not ſatisfied with its Iawfulneſs, though 
he knows not why it ſhould be unlawfull nei- 
ther, is an indefinite ſort of exception that 
extends to one ceremonie as well as another, 
and with as good reaſon may be applied to 
all humane 1mpoſitions whatſoever : where- 
fore unleſs the magiſtrate will utterly de- 
veſt himſelf of all kind of power and autho- 
rity whatſoeyer, as all is included conſcquen- 
tially in this power of humane inſticucions in 
religious matters, he muſt lay down this as 
an unalterable rule and meaſare of proceeding 
h 2 never 
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never to diſpenſe with any thing that is en- 
joined, merely becauſe his ſubjects are trou. 
bled with the. Mrligrabs, becauſe they 
know not what they ail, or what they would 
be at, or why they would haye what they 
complain of altered and diſpenſed with; *for 
this is to give up all into the hands of fancy, 
and which is ſtill more dangerous, of deſign, 
and it 1s the ſame thing as if a Phanatick or 
his wife ſhould long for a Crown jewel, not 
that they intend to make any uſe or adyan- 
rage of it, but onely 1t 1s a pretty thing, 
and the good woman will nuſcarry if Re 
' have it not, for it is certain if they be grati- 
fied in this requeſt, they will long for all the 
jewels one after another, and ar laſt for-the 
Crown and the prerogative themſelves. 

I am very far (My Lord ).from going a- 
bout to detract from the great and worthy 
performances of thoſe who have ranfacked 
antiquity to vindicate and defend our church, 
either againſt the Romaniſts on the one hand, 
or the Separation on the other ; but yet it 
cannot. be denied, that this gaſtcad of ending 
the controverſic hath but had the unhappr 
neſs to render it more- perplext and difficult | 
than before, and to ſwell the diſpute intq fo 
—_ 
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large a compaſs that it is no more conſi- 
ſtent with an ordinary leizure, than with an 
ordinary education and capacity to conſider 
it: however it is of abſolute neceſlity that this 
be done, that the onely pretences to antiquity 
may not lie on the woong {iide; notwithſtan- 
ding, that after we have done our beſt, when 
the beſt parts and the moſt accurate endea- 
yours have been employed, men that are not 
Judges of theſe things for themſelves will ra- 
ther be cheated by their own writers than 
convinc'd by ours, and the writings of Blon- 
del, Salmaſius and Davillee, not to ſay any 
thing of that Kidderminſter ſtuff, which as 
courſe and as unfit for ſeryice as it is, 1s the 
uſual wear of the Schiſmaticks of our times, 
will always be in better eſteem among ſome 
men, if - wii be no other expedient uſed to 
convince them, than the moſt irrefragable 
and unanſwerable demonſtrations of the e- 
piſcopal Divines, who are cither more able or 
more honeſt, or both of them, than they. 

And though when antiquity does but con- 
firm the true notion of things, or rather is 
it ſelf ſtrengthened. and confirmed by them, 
it be 1n a manner. needleſs, yet when either 
the ancients themſclyes _ on.the wrong ſide 
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of nature, or are nuſapplied through 1gno- 
rance, inadvertency or. deſign to ſerve a 
turn, there is nothing ſo odjous, ſo diſtaſt- 
full ro the palate, and ſo difagrecable to the 
ſtomach of a wiſe man, as to ſec a page 
groan under a heap of quotations, and a 
margent as full fraught with teſtimonies ro 


no purpoſe, or to a very bad one, as an O- 


range {tuck with Cloves, or a Pheaſant lar- 
ded with Bacon. 

But where time and reaſon are both of 
them of a mind, there indeed is it a double 
ſatisfaction to us to ſee that our anceſtours 
befare us were wiſe men, and that we tread 
in their ſteps, but the true reaſon why we 


ly becauſe they gave it, and for nothung clſe, 
for then we may follow bad examples, as 
well as good ones; but becauſe their practice 
and ours 1s alike founded in the reaſon of 
things, and the intereſt of mankind , be- 
—_ nature 1s unchangeable and always the 
ſame, and becauſe experience cannot deceive 
us, though antiquity may. . 

I have therefore choſen, becauſe I am ſa- 
tishcd the venture 3s very ſafe, to put the 
{treſs- of the whole controyerſic between the 
ſepa- 
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ſeparatiſts and us upon this ifſue, that we may 
ſtand or fall as nature ſhall determine, and 
that we may proceed upon ſuch principles 
as every man may judge and feel for him- 
ſelf whether they be true or no. 

If it be better for us to let looſe the reins 
of Government, without reaſon and with- 
out end, as faſt as any man that hath a bra- 
zen face, or a weak underſtanding, or a fin 
{ter deſign, ſhall come and ſay, My Conſcience 
is tender, and it is but fit that Conſcience ſhould 
be heard (whether ſhe can ſpeak any thing for 
her ſelf or no, ) then let us let them we 4 to 
| make an experument what the cycnt will be, 
if former experiments will not reſolve the 
caſe ; bur if 1t be better to keep up an uniform 
and ſtrict diſcipline, if the intereſt of all be 
to be preferred before the humours of a few, 
and thoſe of the meaneſt of the people, both 
for their quality and underſtanding; if all 
the fault of epiſcopal government and of 
humane inſtitutions is, that they are not 
ſubmitted to or obeyed as they ſhould be; 
if this be a fault, not of the government or 
of the inſtitutions themſelves ,. but, of thoſe 
that boggle.at them and quarrel with them 
for no reaſon, and if the fame humour __ 
tC 
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itch of diſobedience may be as good an ar- 
gument againſt any government in the 
world, and againſt all inſtirutions whatſoe- 
ver; if the Epiſcopacy be the beſt fitted to 
ſecure obedience, and to keep up diſcipline, 
to preſerye peace and to reward merit, to 
make us happy and wiſe into the bargain, 


Then it is but fit and neceſlary that we conti- 


nue as we are, and that without regardin 
peeviſh and unwarrantable ſcruples which 
can haye no good influence, and will admit 
of no bounds or limits to reſtrain them, we 


encourage one another to ſtand to our old. 


poſt, and fay to cach other, remembrin 
the ſignaculum Crucis which we have nar Ea, 
in token of our being ſouldiers under the 
ſacred banner of the Croſs, as the Centuri- 
on ſaid to his Enſign in Livy, when the ſe- 
nate was deliberating whether or no they 
ſhould remove to Veii, Sta fignifer, flatue 
fignum hic manebimus optime. 

And this way of procedure I am the 
more ſatisfied with, becauſe it gives me a 
new aflurance of the univerſal Þ cn and 
undoubted truth of thoſe principles which 
I have formerly laid down to be the ſquare 
and meaſure of obligation, and which "_ 
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applied to any particulay caſe, will in ey 
thing reſolve vie is true or falſe. wo 


Plenius G& melius Chryſippo & Crantore, 


Principles that will obtain to the confuſion 
of Popery, enthuſiaſm and every evill work, 
when the envy of this age 1s under ground, 
and when the heads of two or three Meta- 
phyſical Opiniatours are cold, whatever they 
may doe at preſent, of which Iam not ſo- 
licitous, but am content to take men and 
things as I find them, with as little diſtur- 
bance and trouble as I can to my (elf. 


Et mihi res, non me rebus ſubmittere conor. 


And as I have intimated already, nature 
and experience cannot deceive us, though 
antiquity may, 1t does not follow becauſe 
ſuch a polity or ſuch a form of Government 
was in uſe among the ancients whether in 
church or ſtate, that therefore the example 
of antiquity lays any manner of obligation 
upon us which 1s extrinſique to the reaſon of 
the thing, bhr as Livy £2 of Hiſtory 1n-ge- 
neral, hoc illud eſt precipue in cognitione rerum 

Z ſalubre 
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ſalubre ac frugiferum,, omnis te exempli docu- 
menta in illuſtri poſta monumento intuert : inde 
tibi tueque Reip. quod imitere, capias, inde fe- 
dum inceptu, fedum exitu, quod vites, 1 fay, 
what he faith of Hiſtory in general, the 
ſame is true of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory in parti- 
cular, and though 1t does not follow that the 
Epiſcopal government 1s therefore of neceſ- 
{ity the beft, becauſe antiquity ſubmuted to 
it, who poſſibly 1 this as well as many o- 
ther things may very well be miſtaken, for the 
ancients were but men no more than we, 
yet when the hiſtory of all the ſeveral ages 
of the Church, ſhall not onely recommend 
this government to us by its perpetual and 
uninterrupted example, but ſhall alſo inform 
us over and aboyc how uſcfull and expedient 
this government hath always been to the 
preſervation of the peace and unity of the 
Church, and how fatal the diſobedience of 
Presbyters to their Biſhop hath been found, by 
being the occaſion of great calamities and 
diſorders 1n 1t, as well of old time, as now 
of late in the experience of our own age 
and nation; in this caſe antiquity backed by 
EXPErIEnCe gives us all the ri which it 
1s poſhble for us to receive in a matter of 
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this nature, that the Epiſcopal conſtitution as 
being found by experience to be the moſt 
wholſome for the preſervation of the Chur- 
ches health, and for the preventing all thoſe 
maladies and diſeaſes to which the body Fc- 
clefiaſtick would otherwiſe be expoſed , 15 
therefore unqueſtionably the beſt that can 
be thought of, and hath beſides a right of 
1immemoril preſcription, the advantage of 
long experience, which in matters of this 
nature, 1s'the moſt powertull reaſon, to re- 
commend 1t to us. 

Ic is with government in the body poli 
tick, as 1t is with medicines in the natural 
the end of medicine is health, and the end 
of government is obedience and peace; and 
therefore though it does not follow becauſe 
Hippocrates or Galeri in a caſe propolſcd made 
ſuch or ſuch a recipe, confifting of ſuch in- 
gredients, and compounded in ſuch propor- 
nons together, that therefore the Phyſicians 
of our times whenever the ſame cafe occurs 
muſt of neceſſity preſctibe after the ſame 
manner, for we muſt examine not onely 1in- 
co. the preſcription-it-{elf, -bur alſo into the 
ſuccels of ie wich oreſpe&t to the! paticht, we 
muſt - compare © pdtietit” atid ” parient'y” and 
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then patient and preſcription together, we 
muſt allow for the difference of climate, 
conſtitution and diet betwixt -one patient 
and another, and if when all theſe things 
have been conſidered, ſuch a courſe of phy- 
ſick, or ſuch a method of cure in ſuch a 
caſe propoſed ſhall be found to; have been 
Gccddnll in the time of thoſe old Phyſi- 
cians and ever ſince, here 1s an Empirical 
demonſtration which cannot cafily deceive 
us, what we are to doe at this 'time of the 
day, and in this caſe antiquity joined to ſuc- 
cels is a very powerfull argument in behalf 
of the preſcription or the method given, and 
look how much greatcr the antiquity 1s, and 
how much more frequent the caſes that 
have occurred, and the good ſucceſs that 
hath all along attended them have been, ſo 
much the ſtronger 1s the argument which is 
drawn from antiquity in their behalf, not ſo 
much for the ſake of the antiquity it ſelf, as 
for the ſucceſs and good fortune of the courſe 
that hath been taken. 
Wherefore the end of phyfick being health 
as the end of goyernment is good order and 
obedience, and: the fitnds:;of means being to 
be meaſured: by their ſwitableneſs to. that end 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
to which they are directed, it is manifeſt that 
experience muſt derermine the controverſic in 
both cafes, and as that phyſick, or that diet or 
that air, 1s certainly the beſt, which hath the 
I moſt wholſome and falucary cftes, upon the 
natural body, ſo 15 that ſort of eſtabliſhment 
or polity whether in Church or State un- 
Joabed y the beſt, which hath always been 
found to be moſt productive of peace, moſt 
powerfully influential upon obedience and 
ood order, and the belt fitted to prevent 
the inconveniences with which the want 
* abſence of government would be atten- 
Therefore the queſtion is this, what ſort 
of government is that which is moſt for 
the Churches health, and peace, and ſafety ? 
15 1t a co-ordinate adminiſtration, or will it 
be better, for the obtaining of theſe ends, 
that its government, as it is in the body na- 
tural and in all other political bodies what- 
ſocyer, do not confiſt of parts that are all of 
them of cqual dignity or power, but that 
one part be dependent upon another, and 
that the whole be knic together by a ſteady 
and regular ſubordination ? 
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Let us put the caſe in an army, can that 
army be well governed all whoſe officers 
have equal power and dignity with one a- 
nother ? or did not the rebels themſelves in 
the late unhappy times, when they [raiſed an 
army, and leyicd an unnatural war againſt 
their king, did not they make this difference 
in the commiſſions which they gave, thar 
ſome were to be Generals, others Major and 
Lieutenant Generals, others commanders of 
Tertia's or Brigades, Colonels of Regiments, 
and ſo down to Captains, Lieutenants and 
Enſiens * now either this depended upon 
the nature of government 1n the general, or 
' it did not; if it did, as what 1s an army but 
an armed commonwealth or city ſubmit- 
ting to certain rules of diſcipline and obedi- 
ence within themſelyes? then the nature of 
government 15 in both caſes the ſame, -and 
conſequently a ſubordination in the church 
militant 1s every whut as neceſſary for the 
preſervation of its unity and peace, as: it 
was in the ſchiſm cither militant or rrium- 
phant. But if it do not depend upon the 
nature of government and ſociety conſide- 
red in the general, then there' is 'no reafon 
why. an army may not be managed by a 


parity 
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parity of officers, which if it could once be 
eftected 1t would faye a great deal of that 
unneceſlary expence, which is now thrown 
away” as 1t ſhould ſeem, to no purpoſe upon 
the great field-officers and the commanders. 
in Fick g/hether of whole Regiments or 
greatcr parties. 

To carry this compariſon a little farther, 
becauſe the power of the Presbyters in our 
times 1s pretended to be ſwallowed up in 
that of the Biſhop, like the rods of the Ma- 
gicians by the rod of Moſes, contrary, as it 
ſeems, to the practice of the primitive times, 
we may obſerye that in the affairs of a pri- 
yate company, 1t 1s but reaſonable that the 
captain ſhould adviſe with the reft of the 
commuiſſion-officers, and not manage all 
things wholly by himſelf, but yer the power 
of ſummoning and diſſolving the aſſembly 
is ſtill entirely in him, and he hath a nega- 
tive at leaſt , *ntirely ro himſelf, ſo that 
without his confent and concurrence no- 
thing can be done, as to all thoſe things 
that are within the cogniſance and ſphere of 
his authority, but if the commander in chief 
of the whole regunent were to-confule” with 
his officers for- their common intereft and 
ſafety 
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fafcty, it is moſt likely that he would ad- 
viſe onely with che captains of the reſpective 
companies, and in a great council of war, 
where ſo great a multitude would breed 
confuſion, there the private captains arc not 
regarded neither, but onely the ghicf off 
cers and principal commanders of the grea- 
ter parties, in all which aſſemblies, for diſci- 
pline and good order fake, the general muſt 
be ſuppoſed to have his negative, and as the 
aſſembly is called by hs authority, fo to 
have a power, likewiſe of diſſolving it as he 
pleaſes. 

And this hath always been the cuſtome 
in the Eccleſtaſtical model, a Biſhop in the 
ancient practice of the Church was uſed al- 
moſt in all matters to adviſe and deliberate 
concerning the affairs of his dioceſe with his 
Presbyters about him, and from thence it 
came to paſs that the whole aſſembly or 
the place where they met, is ſometimes b 
the ancienteſt of the Greek fathers termed, 
Nezofurieww, the Biſbop being indeed, if, with- 
out uſing words which we do not under- 
ſtand we will frame to our ſelves an intel- 
—_ notion of the thing it ſelf,- onely the 
chief or ſuperintendent of the Presbyters ha- 
ving 
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ving an inſpection over them and over the 
whole dioceſe, as they had over ther parti- 
cular charges, but (till the Biſhop had his 
negative and conſequently almoſt the whole 
power of adminiſtration in his own hands; 
tor otherwiſe than this I can by no means-un; 
derſtand the language of St. Jerome, who 
though in this he be ſo widely miſtaken that 
he will not have this government to have 
been ordained in the church by Chriſt him- 
ſelf, yet he confeſſes that it was as old as the 
contentions between Paul and Apollos and Ce- 
phas, and that it was made uſe of as an ex- 
vedient to reſtore the churches peace, which 
I think to be a very apt tranſlation of thoſe 
words, ut ſchiſmatum ſemina tollerentur, but 
now what peace there could be, or how this 
was a poſſible expedient of procuring , where 
the Biſhop had not a regative yoice 1n the 
aſlembly, I confeſs I do not underſtand. 
Again as no laws could be made with- 
out de epiſcopal Le vexlt,, and on the con- 
trary all proceedings were ſtopt in every 
particular dioceſan "afſernbly* bye the nega- 
nve ſaviſeroir. of the Biſhop, 1ſo' as to thoſe 
canons and conftirurions' that were cnacted, 
the Biſhop'was the perſon who was chicfly 
R 
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concerned to look atter their performance and 
co puniſh their neglect; and as no ecclefiaſt- 
cal ſantion could be made without him, fo 
the executive power was 1n a manner entire- 
ly his, he was to ſee that every paſtour did 
his duty, he was to cenſure and puniſh the 
dclinquents againſt it, and in a controverlic 
ariſing whether this or that particular paſtour 
had broken his canonical obedience or no, 
or done any thing which was difagrecable to 
his function or his obligation, the laſt dioce- 
fan : (op was tothe Biſhop, and without gran- 
ting him as much power as this comes to, it is 
utterly impoſſible to make ſenſe of the words 
of St Jerome, in toto orbe decretum eſt, ut unus 
de presbyteris eleflus ſuperponeretur ceteris ad 
quem omnis Eccleſie cura pertineret, ut ſchiſma- 
tum ſemina tollerentur ; for how the biſhop 
could be faid in every dioceſe to be ſet over 
the Presbyters, how the. care .of the whole 
church or dioceſe could be ſaid to be com- 
mitted to him, -and that for this end, to pre 
ſerve the Far of the church, or how that 
peace could be preferved. without all ths 
power which I have allotted to-him , fateor 
me ſcire juxta cum ignariſſimis, and if there 
be any man elſe, that can explain, it to; me, 
BY yew TRONRTINn ler 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
let him paſs from hence forward for the De- 
lian Diver or tor the Delpbick Apollo. 

But though in this or that particular dioceſe 
the power of the Presbyters ſeems to have 
been ſomewhat greater than it is now-a-days, 
and yet, as I have proved, it was not ſo con- 
ſiderable neither, yet as the Biſhop did ad- 
viſe with his Presbyters as to the affairs of his 
own dioceſe, and perhaps did ſcarce doe any 
thing of moment without their concurrence 
and direction in it, fo in the Provincial $ 
nods which were convened together for the 
more regular and uniform adminiſtration of 
ſeycral ſuch dioceſles together, - both as to 
matters of diſcipline and belief and much 
more in the general councils or ecumenical dy- 
ets of the whole Chriſtian Church, the whole 
affair was tranſacted by the Biſhops, and yet 
the canons and conſtitutions that were-then 
agreed upon were obligatory to all the Preſ- - 
byters within the juriſdiction of thoſe: Bi- 
ſhops of which the aſſembly conſiſted and 
theſe conſtitutions did without queſtion Ue- 
termine the moſt important caſes, they apph- 
ed a remedy to all the-greater :cvils' ks 
church, and laid down all the moſt genvrab 
and moſt concerning rules of diſcipling and 
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obedience, ſo that the conferences of the re- 
ſpective Biſhops with their particular clergy, 
ſo far as any thing new was eſtabliſhed or 
enacted by them were onely about particu- 
lar caſes which could not be fufficiently fore 
ſcen or provided for by the larger aſſemblies, 
and for the moſt part about maters of leſler 
moment. | 

But the Presbyters, as ſmall a ſhare as 
they had in the government of the church, 
for it appears upon more accounts than one 
to hayc been but very ſmall, yet being uſed 
upon ſo frequent occaſions to adviſe with 
their Biſhop, and the Bilhop not being uſed 
to determine any new matter or iflue out as 
ny new order without their conſent, this was 
in proceſs of time, an occaſion of the Preſ- 
byters aſpiring after more power, of their 
confronting and oppoſing their Biſhop, and 
taking upon them more than became them 
or than was for the peace of the. Church, 
"which ſeems to have given occaſion in part 
to. Clemens his epiſtle to. the Corinthians, and 
to Ignatius his fo frequent and fo paſſionate 
exhortations to. the. Presbyters to pay that 
duty and obedience which they owed to their 
Biſhop, as. the meſſenger of God and the 
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vicegerent of Chriſt in that particular dio- 
ccſe wherein he was placed, but when all 
theſe endeavours of good and holy men, 
proved ineffectual, as all exhorcation is inef- 
tectual with the generality of mankind, where 
there is not a power ſuthcient to force obe- 
dience, it ſeemed good at laſt to the wiſe- 
dom of the Church, to remove the occaſ(i- 
ons of ſuch evils for the future by enlarging 
the power of the Biſhop, and to curb the in- 
ſolence of the Presbytery by removing its 
cauſe, which was their meeting together with 
him in the dioceſan convocation upon any 
occaſional emergence that might happen; 
but yet the Biſhop was not by this means 
rendred abſolute neither, but there lay an 
appeal from him to the Metropolitan or 
Patriarch, to a provincial or cecumenical 
dyet, and to the ftanding canons and conſti- 
tutions of the church, which it was not in 
his pawer to violate or alter, and in which 
all the great lines of obedience, were: con- 
| And this alteration in the aprornmets of 
the church depended upon the 'ſame reaſon 
with the difanullng popadar eleFions either 
of Biſbops or particular paſtours, which 2. 
k 3 t 
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found by long and wofull experience to 
be the occaſion of perpetual tumult and dif- 
order in the church, the fruitfull parent of 
cycrlaſting feuds, animoſities and faCtions to 
the unſpeakable dettiment both of church 
and ſtate, was in proceſs of time partly diſu- 
{cd of it ſelf by the peoples being weary of 
ſo troubleſome a right, and partly by the inter- 
poſition of imperial reſcripts, and by the au- 
chority of the civil laws of our own and 0- 
ther nations. 

It was very natural in the beginnings of 
the church to allow ſomewhat more to the 
Presbyters in conſultation with their Biſhop, 
and to the people in the choice of both, than 
was conſiſtent with the policy of after-times 
becauſe, 


-=------ Pueris dant cruftula bland: 
Dofores elementa welint ut diſcere prima. 


when churches and eccleſiaſtical ſocieties 
were firſt to be gathered, men were to be 
allured by privileges and to be enticed by 
power, - a thing of which all mankind are 
naturally yery. fond, as well as to be.convin- 
ced by arguments to cſpouſe the cauſe and 
intereſt 
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The Epiſtk Dedicatory. 
intereſt of Chriſtianity ; but when the reli- 
gion of Chriſt had taken deep root in the 
world, when the temprations of honour and 
preterment, and the- dangers of perſecution 
trom the Pagan powers were now utterly 
removed and extinguiſhed, and when at the 
ſame time, the world being turned Chriſtian, 
the dangers and inconveniences of popular 
elections increaſed with the number > the 
cletours, and the Presbytery by reaſon of 
their number began to be formidable to-the 
Biſhop, as well as troubleſome and tumultu- 
ous among one another, which muſt of nc- 
ceſſity have been the occaſion of very great 
calamities, and very fad as well as frequent 
revolutions if a timely ſtop were not pur, 
this made it neceflary upon the ſame princi- 
ple of convenience to abrogate this power, 
wpon which it ſeems firſt to' have been in- 
troduced, if indeed 1t were introduced upon 
any reaſon at all but onely a gradual and 
ſenile encroachment - on _ and 
upon the ſ#pinity 1n or neglect of the gover- 
Ks of the church, vie did not roffibl 

foreſee thoſe horrid inconveniences wit 

which this way of management would, af- 
terwards be attended. 


For 
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For my part I am ſo firmly of opinion, 
that the great deſign of religion 15 charity, 
mod and pcacc, that 1 take it to be a 
certain argument of aninſtirution or cuſtome 
eſſentially bad when it is directly calculated 
for the diſturbance of the world, and what- 
ever becomes of the antiquity of the buſi- 
neſs, which is uſed to afford matter of ſpe- 
cious diſcourſe on both ſides of the queſti- 
on in ſeycral important caſes and particular- 
ly in theſe which I have ſo lately mentioned ; 
yet if it could be proved that antiquity 
and intereſt were fallen out with one ano- 
ther, it 1s in this caſe but reaſonable to con- 
ſider that the longer we and our forc-fathers 
have laboured under the painfull and preju- 
dicial conſequences of errour, the more it 
would bchoye us to think of a reformation, 
which if it be not allowed to be a good 
argument in behalf of truth, the Proteſtant 
Re = will be utterly unable to defend i 
it ſelf; and we ſhould conſider likewiſe that iſ 
cyen in point of antiquity, nature, and the 
ſtanding intercſt of the world are much an- 
cicnter things than any the oldeſt 'cuſtome | 
can pretend to be, and therefore if antiqur 
ty be the meaſure by whuch we arc reſolyed 
co 
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to proceed, it will follow that nature and 
intereſt muſt preſcribe to cuſtome and not 
cuſtome to them. 

Nay, if it could be never ſo demonſtrabl 
proved that our Saviour did by his example 
or by his inſtitution recommend to poſterity 
the presbyterian modell, or the congregational 
way, though 1t can hardly be ſuppoſed that 
he who was God as well as man, could be 
ouilty of ſo great a miſtake 1n the true art 
and myſtery of goyernment, yet theſe being 
found afterwards by experience to be very 


| inconſiſtent with the great end of the'Goſpel, 


which 1s charity and peace, 1t is manifeſt 
that the means having onely a relative or 
conditional nature, and bzing to be either 


| uſcd or rejected in proportion to their fitneſs 


or unſuitableneſs to their end, the end of the 
Goſpel, which is peace, would have obliged 
poſterity to alter that inſtitution, though of 
Chriſt himſelf, which was found by expert- 
ence to be inconſiſtent with 1t; or rather, 
ſince the declared deſign of our Sayiour's 
coming into the world was to reconcile God 
to men, and men to one another, and ſince 
the cauſeleſs feuds and animoſities of men do 
ſet them at enmity with God, as well as a- 

/ mong 
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mong themſelves, ſince they extinguiſh that 
calm, ſerene and charitable ſpirit, without 
which neither our perſons nor our ſacrifices 
can be accepted, ſince it is impoſlible, 1n the 
language of St. John to love God whom we have 
not ſeen, unleſs we can alſo love our brother 
whom we have ſeen, this would have been a plain 
argument, when he preached peace and yet 
eſtabliſhed ſuch a form of government as 
had a dire&t or a comparative tendency to 
confuſion, one of which 1s the caſe of the 
Independent churches, and the other of the 
Presbyterian form with relation to the more 
perfect and compleat eſtabliſhment of the 
Epiſcopal ſubordination; 1 ſay, i would have 
cen a plain argument either that he had 
war in hs heart, notwithſtanding that his 
words were ſmoother than oyle, and that though 
he talked of peace, yet he deligned conten- 
tion, or elſe it he were ſincere in what he did, 
that hedid not underſtand the meſlage he came 
about, and in either of thoſe caſes he muſt 
be acknowledged to be a groſs impoſtour, 
when he pretended to be ſent from God, for 
God ſends no man to diſturb the world, un- 
leſs it be for our ſins, as other great plagues 
and calamutics are inflicted, but how was he 


then 
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then that auſpicious, mercifull and benign 
Prince, the Prince of peace, and the ſon of him 
that is the father of mercies, in whom all the 
families of the carth were to be bleſſed ? 

And for the ſame reaſon I afhrm that all 
the'declaimers of the ſeparation, whoſe lungs 
arc employed in blowing the coals of ftrite, 
and in dividing friends, relations and coun- 
trymen from one another, cannot poſſibly 
pretend a __ from heaven for what they 
do2, unleſs*they can firſt prove that the 
terms of communion in the church of En- 

, Wl z/ard arc unlawtull ro be ſubmurted to, nay, 

| Wl chat they are utterly inconſiſtent with falya- 

. i tion, but when they offer no manner of rea- 

ſon for ſo deſtructive a ſchiſm, ſo pernici- - 

ous to our peace at home, and to our power 
and intereſt abroad, but onely tell us with 

a ſplay mouth and a ridiculous tone that 

they cannot in conſcience, that is, they will 

not comply ; ( for this reaſon 1s infinite, and 

therefore ought not to be allowed without a 

more particular and fatisfaftory plea) that 

ſuch a thing 1s ſuperſtitious, they cannot tell 
why, and that they are for greater purity 
and greater edification, that 1s, for infinite 

{chiſm, ſeparation and confuſion; for _ 
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and non-ſenſe and eternal daſhing of one 
diſagrecing party againſt another, as if the 
breach of charity, the deſtruction of good 
order, and the ſubycrſion of government were 
the true mcthods of edification, that 1s, as if 
building up and pulling down were the ſame, 
or as if they that have the meaneſt parts, the 
leaſt acquired learning , the moſt confuſed 
ſentimentsand the moſt unintelligible notions, 
which is plainly the caſe of the Nonconformiſt 
at this day, were the beſt qualified for un 
ſtructing the people; or as it they that hat: 
the government and perſecute all that Joy 
it, with a virulence not to be <quall'd by a 
ny but themſelycs, were fit to be entruſted 
with the doctrine of obedience, and were to 
be permutted 1n a chriſtian common wealth 
to have the conduct and govycrnance of ſoul 
that have a civil capacity as well as a ſacred, 
and are obliged for God's ſake to be ſubd 
to every /awfull ordinance of man, and cer 
tainly, either nothing is Iawtull-in this world 
or cc humane impoſitions and Epiſcopal govent 
ment are ſo, when they are found by the & 
perience of ſo many ages to be cither of ab- 
ſolute neceſſity to the publick peace which) 

the caſe of the former, or at leaſt the be 


fitted 
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fitted to eſtabliſh and ſecure it, which is the 
true pinch of the controyerlie, as to the 
latter : 


Ouis Ceulum Terre non miſceat & mare Celo? 


Or may it not be conſiſtent, even with the 
meekneſs of a Chriſtian ſpirit to call for fire 
from heayen upon ſuch bold miſcreants that 
pretend a commiſſion from it to unhinge the 
world, and to ſet all mankind together by 
the cars, onely for the ſake of two or three 
ſignificant ceremonies, and becauſe they are 
ſrenificant, that 1s, becauſe they tend to that 
which they plead ſo much for, and talk fo 
loudly concerning, that 1s, edification, for 0- 
therwiſe what they ſignifie I cannot imagine, 
and I entreat ſome of them to tell me. 

And yet if theſe things were abated, it is 
not to be hoped without a ſeycre proſecution 
of the penal laws, that eyer the ſeparation 
will ceaſe together with them, which under 
the diſguife of religion 1s indeed nothing elſe 
but a Republican faFion, which the enemies 
of monarchy will be ſure to cheriſh ſo long as 
they can or dare;ſo that it is obſervable though 
they have been driven fourty times from one 
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ſtation to another, and og they know 
not where to fix to entrench themſelves ſafe- 
ly againſt the aſſaults of truth, though the 
pleas alter almoſt with the ſcaſons of the 
year, and with the returns of the day, yct 
che ſeparation it (c}f continues ſtill the ſame, 
or hath rather been every day more obſtinate 
and invyetcrate than the other, till the laws 
began to rouſe their drowſte heads, and ſhew 
that they were not merely a dead and lifeleſs 
letter, which it is natural for a Phanatich to 
deſpiſe. 

Nay, though there were not, as there 1s, 
in the bottom of Phanaticiſm, a Republican 
dclign, yet what terms. of accommodation 
can poſlibly be expzCted, when there are ſo 
many whole onely trade 1s ſchiſm, and who 

et the very bread they cat by keeping up 
rheir party ; whoſe kitchins muſt be cold and 
belles empty, wheneyer that fatal day ſhall 
overtake them, in which the Conventicles 
are not full and recking wich che unnatural 
{teams of ſeparation. | 

However ſuch is the wiſe temperament 
and conſtitution of the church of England, 
that it hath left the Presbyters no reaſon to 
complain, inaſmuch as they are not obliged 
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by any Canon or Eccleſiaſtical ſanfion to 
which themſelves have nor given their free 
and full aſſent in convocation, by their re- 
preſentatives at leaſt, 1f not in their own per- 
ſons, which is exactly the ſame ſort of aſſent 
which the free ſubjects and free-holders of 
England give to thoſe Jaws which are enacted 
in Parliament, their conſent being included in 
that of their Knight or Burgeſs, and the major 
part of the repreſentatives including the whole, 
as reaſon and cuſtome do require 1n all afſem- 
blics of this nature, 1s at the ſame time inter- 
preted as the aftof the commons of England, 
who are repreſented in the whole aflembly. 
But it 1s caſie to ſee by the diforders thar 
frequently happen in fo ſmall a number, 
what confuſion it would make, if all the 
people or the free-holders of England, were 
actually to have a vote 1n the. paſling of e- 
very law, as by the diſturbances which of- 
ten-times happen 1n the Livery, which is a 
ſmallcr body, in the Gzi/d-hall of London, it 
1s obvious to any man at the firſt ſight how 
much more intolerable. the miſchict would 
be if all the freemen were admitted to a 
right of ſuffrage, from whence to avoid thoſe 
confuſions they are now excluded. : 
An 
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And the ſame tumults and diſorders would 
no queſtion happen if all the Clergy-men in 
England being in both orders, were admutted 
to-a liberty of voting in the convocation, for 
Clergy-men have paſſions and defigns too, 
as well as other men, and being ſuppoſed by 
their function to be of the wiſer and lear- 
neder ſort, this naturally makes every man 
the more zealous to betray his 1gnorance, 
when he cannot ſhew his wit or underſtan- 
ding; he will be ſure to make up in noiſe 
and buſtle what he wants in knowledge, and 
it will always happen in this caſe, that the 
Biſhops and the wifeſt and beſt men will 
be born down with the crowd of the infe- 
riour Clergy, who being men oftentimes of 
little maintenance and as little parts, will as 
naturally comply and fide with the humour 
of the people, as it is natural for the people 
themſelves in all nations, as often as they 
can or darc to affront their governours, and 
diſobey the laws, which however juſt and & 
quitable in themſelves, and howeyer well tem- 
pered and proportioned to the happineſs of 
thoſe to whom they are preſcribed, = look 


upon as yokes, that are not to be born and 
will be ſure to break them as if they were ſo. 


To 
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To which it is to be added, that where fo 
many are concerned*in the diſpatch of an at- 
fair, beſides the feuds and contentions, which 
different humours, intereſts and deſigns would 
create, 1t would occaſion infinite delays and 
difficulties in their proceedings, which would 
often times prove fatal to their deſigns, and 
utterly diſappoint the end of their coming 
together. 

And what hath been ſaid of the wholc 
Clergy's meeting in one orin the two ſeyeral 
and diſtin&t convocations of Canterbury and 
Pork, the fame inconveniences would in pro:. 
portion attend the dioceſan aflemblics, if a- 
ny ſuch were practiſed, wherein the Biſhop 
had no greater power than onely to be as 1t 
WCre the Chairman or Prolocutour of the Synod, 
but could not move one foot himſelf with- 
out the conſent of a majority of the members 
of which it was compoſed, eſpecially in fo 
populous a dioceſe as Your Lordſhip's is, 
' where the power and intereſt of a factious 
Clergy-man may be of ſuch diſmal conſe- 
quence to the peace of the church; but ſuch 
is Your Lordſbip's paternal condeſcention , 
muxt with an exact judgment and profound 
wifedom, that You haye found out an hap- 
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py temperament berwixt the authority of 
che Biſhop on the one hand and the _—_ 
rous power of the Presbyters on the other, by 
admitting your Clergy to ſo frequent con- 
ferences and familiar debates concerning the 
common intereſt of the church, and the re- 
ſpective good and advantage of their parti- 
cular charges, yct ſo as not to admit them 
to a liberty of controlling their Biſhop, or 
inveſt them with a power which may be em- 
ployed to bad purpoſes as well as be made 
uſefull and ſcrviceable to good ones, of which 
though at preſent there can be no danger, 
in a dioceſe ſo well ſtored with men equally 
conſpicuous for integrity, prudence and lear- 
ning, for loyalty to the King, and obedience 
to their Biſhop, and love to one another, and 
care of their particular charges and flocks, 
yct that may be pernicious and deſtructive 
in 1ts example which 1s not fo 1n it ſelf, and 
power when 1t 1s once given to the beſt of 
men, 1s not fo cafily taken away from worſe 
that oy happen to ſucceed them, as it may 
be employed to purpoſes very contrary and 
oppolite to thoſe for which it was intended; 
otherwiſe there 1s no queſtion bur it is the 
indiſpenſible duty of every Biſbop, to main- 
caln 
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tain a conſtant intercourſe and correſpon” 
"dence with his Clergy, that he may the bet- 
tcr underſtand, as well them, as the dioceſe 
which he 1s to govern, and may be the bet- 
ter enabled to make a judgment of both, 
and accordingly to proportion the expedients 
of publick peace and fatety with a wiſe and 
Skilfull hand; and that he may conciliate 
that love and reverence to his perſon by the 
affability and obliging ſweetneſs of his con- 
verſation , without which all power 1s ty- 
ranny and force, and will not oncly be reſiſted 
but overcome. Wherefore I pray God that 
the church may always bz bleſt as long as 
time ſhall endure, with ſuch faithfull, vigi- 
lant and prudent Biſhops as Your Lordſhip, 
and with ſo pious, learned and obedient a 
Clergy, as that in which this dioceſe in par- 
ticular and the whole nation in general 1s at 
preſent happy. 

But what it 1s that they mean who would 
extend the power of the Presbyters with re- 
lation to their Biſhop any farther than this, 
or who declaim fo loudly for the peoples 
right in the election of their paſtours, I can- 
not poſhbly conceive, unlefs it be that they 
do feriouſly defign and purpoſely intend to 
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bring us all into confuſion, which 1t 1s not 


much to be doubted but there are ſome that 
do, or that being engaged in an intereſt 
they arc aſhamed to retract their errour, and 
therefore graſp at all arguments how weak ſo- 
ever to defend it, which 1t 1s very natural for 
mankind to doe; or laſtly, that they are not 
ſo wiſe men as they would be thought to be, 
and that they do not ſee into the pernicious 
conſequences of ſo miſchievous a doctrine, 
which ſtands condemned by the unalterable 
decrees of nature, and by the fundamental 
maximes upon which cities are built, and by 
which humane ſocicty 1s ſupported. 

I ſhould be ſorry to perceive my felf thus 
inſenſibly engaged in ſo long a diſquiſition 
concerning the natural grounds upon which 
the epiſcopal government relics, very much 
contrary to my firſt intention which was 
tar from any thought of treating ſo diſtinct- 
ly, and as it were ex profeſſo at this time up- 


on this ſubject, did I not hope to doe 


ſome ſervice to the church by giving an 
account of my ſentiments upon it, and were 
I not poſlcfled with a very great inward af- 
{urance that this way of procedure in the 
matter under debate, that is, by an appeal 
co 
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to the Principles of nature and to the funda- 
mental max1imes. of ſociety, whether it be 
civil or eccleſiaſtical, or of what kind ſocyer, 
is that which is liable to the leaſt exception, 
and 1s by conſequence the moſt certain and in- 
fallible expedientof bringing thoſe with whom 
we have todoe, to a ſcenic of their duty and an 
acknowledgment of their nuſtake ; which if 
it could be done, it would be happy for us 
all, and therefore with Your Lord/hip's good 
leaye I will proceed to what remains, refer- 
ring my felt humbly to the things that have 
been or ſhall be ſpoken upon a queſtion of ſo 
great importance, to. intercede with Your 
Lordſhip and all that. ſhall reade this Preface 
'1n my behalf, if by my too great length 1 
have offended, 

Wherefore to improve the compariſon of 
an army, that 1s, an armed city or ſociety; 
yet a little farther, for it 1s not yet ſtretched 
out to its full length, ſince 1t appears ſo 
plainly by the conſent of all ages and by the 
conſtant praftice of the world, that ſuch a 
body of men cannot be managed by a pa- 
rity of officers, the next thing to be conſide- 
red 1s whether the imparity or ſuperiority of 
one officer over another be conſiſtent with 
m 3 an 
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an equality of falary or revenue? and for this 
we have the ſame univerſal experience and 


conſent, that the pay of the greater officers | 


is proportionably larger according to their 
rc{pective dignity and place, and the ſame is 
to be ſeen 1n civil as well as mulitary em- 
ployments, that the great officers of flate, 
the Judges of the law, and miniſters of pub- 
lick juſtice, according to their reſpective 
dignity and ſuperiority over one another, ſo 
arc the penſions and advantages annext to 
their employments for the molt part proper: 
tionably greater; and if the church fo far as 
concerns the general nature of a ſocicty be 
che ſame, and do as naturally require an im- 
parity of officers as cither the civil or nulica- 
ry ſubordination, ſo do the ſcyeral impari- 
ties of dignity and power as unavoidably call 
for an incquality of revenue, the reaſon of 
which 1n all the three caſes 1s this, that man- 
kind are uſed to pay a reverence to their ſu- 
periours, not ſo much for their own ſakes, 
as for the ſake of ſome outward appearance, 
formality and ſhew, for the hoſpitality which 
they keep, and for the train and cquipage 
that attends them, and therefore this 1s ano- 
ther fault of the Presbyterian government 

whuch 
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with hath not yet been mentioned, that it 
can never be ſo readily obeyed by the people, 
bccauſe it wants thoſe outward appearances 
of magnificence and ſplendour, which are 
the natural cauſes of reverence and eſteem 
among men , and which it is much more 
cal1e- or them to obey, than to ſubmit 
themſelves ro the diſciplinarian rigour of 
ſuch as are upon the leyel with themſelyes; 
for this is deeply rooted in the very nature 
of government, that men will always pay a 
reverence to the port and grandure of thoſe 
that are placed over them, but if you deycſt 
them of their trappings and re tree they 
loſe their authority together with them, and 
will as infallibly be deſpiſed, as eyer they 
were eſteemed or reyerenced before. 

It 1s true indeed that power without wiſe- 
dom will loſe it ſelf, and will unavoidably 
produce either hatred or contempt, by ty- 
ranny on the one hand, or by too much ca- 
fincſs and ſoftneſs on the other ; bur itis every 
whit as truc that though wiſedom be that 
for which all mankind have a natural inward 
reverence and veneration, yet whether it be 
from emulation, or ambmon, or whatever 
be the cauſe, bur ſo it is in experiment, 


which 
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which is the ſureſt way to diſtinguiſh truth 
and falſhood in theſe matters, that the per- 
ſon of a wiſe man 1s uſually diſregarded, 
where the ſplendour and appearance of a 
great one 1s wanting , at laſt thus much 
muſt be acknowledged on all hands to be 
true, that a wiſe and good man with the ad- 
vantages of honour and preterment ſuitable 
to his worth, 1s capable ot doing more good 
in the world, and of influencing mankind 
more powerfully by his authority and ex- 
ample, than he that wants thoſe advantages 
ro recommend him. 

Wherctore the great ſtreſs of the queſtion 
hes here, 1s 1tat all neccffary that there ſhould 
be any ſet apart to the office of the mint 
itery, that 1s to ſay, to be the preachers and 
examples of obedience and good life ? If it 
be not, if we are fo governable and ſo good 
of our ſelves that we ſtand in need of no 
monitour to put us in mind of our duty, 1 
{ce no nced ar all we have of any. Clergy to 
inſtruct us; for at this rate every man would 
be a Prieſt to himſelf, his life would be the 
beſt of Sermons to men, and the moſt 
powerfull aad cftectual prayer to God ; mu- 
tual examples would preach to one another, 


they 
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they would encourage and approve them- 
ſelves, they would excite and animate each 
other, and the carth would be as happy as 
heaven 1t ſelf, the habitation of the bleſſed , 
and the ſeat of glorified and immortal ſpi- 
rits. 

But ſince the aſc is clear otherwiſe, ſince 
it appears by every days expcricnce that the 
world 1s overrun by luxury and vice, by e- 
vil habits, and by bad examples, by trite 
and faction , by animoſities, contentions, 
quarrels, feuds and cmulations; ſince theſe 
are the great plagues of humane life, and 
ſince the removal of theſe, or at leaſt the a- 
bating, as much as 1s poſſible, of their malig- 


nity and deſtructive influence, 1s the greateſt 


bleſſing and bencfit that can befall us, and 
yet a task ſo difficult to be performed, that 
all the zeal and diligence of the beſt and the 
wiſeſt men 1s little enough to bring ſo happy 
and fo deſirable an cyent to paſs, it follows 
—— from the conſideration of theſe 
tags, 
ER, that 1t 1s naturally neceſſary that in 
every nation there ſhould be a regular and 
ſtanding Prieſthood, whoſe bulineſs and em- 
ployment it ſhould be to perſwade to charity, 


7 good- 
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good-will and friendſhip, to preach obcdi- 
cnce , repentance and amendment, and to 
exhort to a conſtant ana aſſiduous practice 
of all whether perſonal or political vertues, 
which are the oncly expedients of publick 
and of priyate peace. 

And, Secondly, that for the better enfor:- 
cing the doctrine which oy preach, the 
ſhould have an honourable ſubſiſtence deal 
among them , leſt otherwiſe their perſons 
and their functions fall into contempt, which 
they cannot doe without detriment to the 
publick, if it be true, what cannot without 
abundance of waywardnefs and wilfulneſs 
be denicd, that ſuch an order of men is at 
all uſefull or ſerviceable to it. 

And becauſe all greatncſs 1s 1n it felf not an 
abſolute, but a comparative thing, it is ma: 
mteſt that the grandeur of the Clergy, mult 
be taken in proportion from the other part 
of the government, that fo all the parts 0 
the civil and eccletiaſtical ſtate may have a 
{ymmetry with one another ; for inſtance, 
there ought to be a Biſhop of a dioceſe 35 
well as a Lord Lieutenant of a County, a 
mctropolitan of more dioceſes taken toge- 


ther, as well as a Prator, Proconſul, or Baſſa 
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of a Province, and a patriarchal, as well as 


an imperial feat having ſeveral ſuch Proyin- 
ces under its juriſdiction. 

The reaſon of which is founded in the 
nature of ſocicty, and im the unqueſtiona- 
ble maxims of the trueſt policy, that there 
ought always to be a proportion and har- 
mony inviolably preſerved berwixt the civil 
conſtitution and the eccleſiaſtical; and I ap- 
peal to any man of common underitanding 
whether, beſides the envy and oppoſition that 
ſuch an eſtabliſhment would meet with, it 
would not be ridiculous and monſtrous in 
the body politick, for any Clergy-man to 
challenge or arrogate to himſelt the ſtate, 
revenue and equipage of a Patriarch in an 
Hans Town of Germany, or in one of the an- 
cient commonwealths of Italy or Greece; or 
whether it would not as infallibly be an c- 
qual deviation from the rules of govern- 
ment, if in a large Empire converted to 
Chriſtianity, ſuch as the Roman was of old, 
after the time of Conſtantine the great, no 
Clergy-man ſhould be higher than a Pariſh 
Prieft. 

I have very frequently in my mind deſpi- 
ſed that Phanatick argument againſt ow; 
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( God keep us from ſuch defenders of the 
Proteſtant Religion ) that Paul worked with 
his own hands, and Peter was a poor fiſher- 
man, great in nothing but his faith and ſut- 
frrings, and 1n the ſupernatural gifts that 
were beſtowed upon him ; whereas his pre- 


tended ſucceſſour in the Apoſtolical chair, as. 


he is, at this. day, a very great temporal 
Prince, rowling in wealth, and armed with 
ower, and furniſhed with all the Regalia 
longing to thc Triple Crown, ſo he af- 
ſumes at leait a ſpiritual authority over all 
the Princes and potentates of the Chriſtian 
world. 
For though I do not believe the Pope or 
any Biſhop to have ſuch a power over Prin- 
ces as that they may depoſe them, or ab- 


ſolve their ſubje&s from their allegance : 


or that. they can commutſion any to hurt or 
annoy their ſacred perſons,. and. much morc 
ro deſtroy or kill che Lord's annointed, to 
whom our Saviour and the Apoſtles them- 
ſclyes have given us fo powertull examples 
and fo frequently inculcated Precepts ot 0- 
bedience, whoſe perfons arc and ought to 
ve. inviolabic by the laws of nature, and by 
the unalterable conſtitutions upon which all 
humane 
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humane ſociety 1s founded , which can ne- 
ver be at peace within it {elf, if the ſove- 
reign be accountable ro any power but of 
God. 

And though I do not think there can be 
fuch a thing 1n nature as an univerſal Biſhop, 
any more than there can be an oecumenical 
Monarch whom all mankind ſhall' obcy, ir 
being an unmanagcable and unwieldy charge 
wha no. one man can poſſibly undergo 
with ſo much care and vigilance as is intrin- 
fick and eſſential to the duty of a Biſhop; yer 
thus much I believe, that ket a temporal do- 
minion be as large as it will, it 1s neceſſary 
to the ends of an eccleſiaſtical ſociety, which 
is to provide for the peace and-unity- of aft 
its members, that as there is one King or 
Monarclt oyer the whole, fo there ſhould 
alſo be. one Patriarch or Metropolice, to 
whom all the reſt of the Biſhops ſhould be in 
ſome ſort accountablz, and upon whom they 
ſhould have a dep:ndence, as their reſpective 
dioceſes arc accountable to themfelves, and 
as the particular flocks arc likewiſe to pa 
a ſpiritual obedience to the ſeveral paſtours 
or presbyters that are placed over them; be- 
cauſe by this means it comes to paſs thar 
n 3 the 
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the government 1s all of a piece, and the 
unity of the church, which is Chriſt's ow; 
is preſerved, by the members being fitly 
framed together, as well with reſpect ro one 
1nother, as to their head. 

Without this it 1s 1mpoſhble to prevent 
ſchiſms and contentions in the church, and 
by conſequence. troubles and revolutions in 
the ſtate, or at leaſt there 1s not all the carc 
taken to prevent them, which humane pru- 
dence and foreſight might have uſed; and 
for the ſame reaſon that there are ſuch dit- 
terences and inequalities in power, therc 
ought alſo to be a like diſparity in the out- 
ward formalities of ſecular appearance and 
orcatneſs, otherwiſe the eſtabliſhment of 
fuch a ſubordinate power will be a defign 
that will not take cfte&t, an eſtabliſhment 


that can neither be ſo ſtrong nor ſo laſting 


AS 1t 15 intended to be. 

For as obedience 1s the cauſe of peace, fo 
are reſpect and reyerence the mot *natural 
and the moſt laſting cauſes of obedience, 
and 1t 1s that which they call the Typhus ſe- 
cularis, the pomp and vanity of this wicked 
world; as vain and as wicked as 1t is, it 154 
ſhew of grandeur, an appearance of _ 
a plen- 
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a plentifull table, a numerous dependance; 
and a long train of maenial ſervants, be- 
longing to a wiſe man, who knows how to 
make uſe of theſe things for the 200d of 
the world, that is the moſt certainly produc- 
tive cauſe of reverence and reſpect; it is that 
which, bating the terrours of the rods and 
axes, and ſetting the fears of puniſhment a- 
fide, hath a magnetich nature to attract obe- 
dience, and a power of perſuaſion to make 
it an caſie and a voluntary thing: Whereas 
though it be true that no ſociety can ſubſiſt 
without fear, yet it 15 true likewiſe that it can 
never poſlibly be ſtrong and laſting, unleſs 
that fear be tempered by efteem and love; 
and as the latter of theſe without the former 
would be every whut as unconſtant and un- 
certain as the changeable humour of a fickle 
miſtreſs, ſo would the former divorc'd and 
{cparated from the latter, be 1n its ſubject the 
vaſallage of flaves, and in its object the 
barbariry and fierceneſs of a cruel tyrant, 
which will not be endurcd any longer than 
needs mult. | 

For man 1s naturally a diſobedient crea- 
ture, and therefore when he feels himſelf a- 


buſcd and oppreſt, there 1s his intereſt added 
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to his natural inclination to prompt him to 
rcbell; but when a government proceeds by 
wiſe and ſober meaſures, though every man 
would be glad to be uppermoſt himſelf, yer 
when he ſces a moral impoſſibility lying in 
his way, that ever he ſhould arrive to the 
top of his deſires, and when he can propoſe 
orcater and more certain advantages to him- 
{clf by obeying his ſuperiours than by con- 
ſpiring or murmuring againſt them , this 
creates 1n him an artificial or a ſecondary 1n- 
clination to be content with his condition, 
and to obey the authority that is placed 0- 
yer him; and till the wifer any man 1s, the 
more he conſiders the muſchiets of conten- 
tion, the ſad cftefts of confuſion, the grea- 
ter likelyhood that there 1s of loſing his own 
fortune 1n the publick ſcramble, than of 
getting another man's, bcſides the tenderneſs 
that all men have for life, and the folly of en- 
countring with the molt dreadtull dangers 
upon an improbable proſpect of advantage, 
and this makes him the more willing and rea- 
dy to acquicſce 1n preſent things, and to pro- 
poſe to himſelf no other than ſuch adyanta- 


ges, as may be acquired with the good leave = 


of the goyernment, and with conliftence to 
his duty. | But 
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But where the mold .and. frame of the 
conſtitution 1t ſelf 1s ſuch, that men are in 
a mannet upon a leyell with their gover- 
nours, and do by conſequence univerſally 
deſpiſe them, here-is a conſpiracy ready for- 
med, without the White-hcrſe conſalts or the 
Wild-houſe caballs, to reſiſt and overthrow it, 
and the general diſpoſition which is in all to 
diſobey, makes the government it ſelf pre- 
carious and uncertain, which was the great 
fault of the Presbyterian eftabliſhment; for, 
beſides that cquality 1s the parent of difor- 
der, the eternal ſource of ſtrife, animoſity 
and contention, and breaks out unayoidably 
into independency, anarchy and confuſion, 
I fay beſides this, men do not fo cafily ſub- 
mit themſelyes to the diſcipline in Cyerpo, as 
to the ſokmnity of the preſent conſtitution, 
and to the grave and fatherly reproofs or 
cenſures of a wiſe and learned Biſhop; fo 
that what they wanted of the natural cauſes 
of obedience, they were forced to ſupply by 
ſcyerity and rigour, or rather, every thing 
ſeems like rigour and ſeyerity, where we 
have a mean or. no opinion of the perſons 
that command, for eyery thing they enjoin 
hath the force and appearance of hes 
0 an 
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- and uſurpation ,:and: arbutrary'government, 
when the :governours: placed upon the leyel| 
-with our ſelves do! not look: as 1f they: had a 
natural right to challenge any duty or obe- 
dience from us. 

The 6ontrivers of this modell were. very 
ſenſible of this diſadvantage, and therefore 
the better to reconcile the people to it, they 
- very. wiſely called their lay-neighbours in, to 
come and take upon thenr a'ſhare of the ad- 
miniſtration ; the lay-elders. were-to rule the 
: Pariſhes and to fill the conſiftories, and the 
people , which is without -queſtiona very 
fine ſort of government, were to be gover- 


ned by themſelves, not confidering that as 


Jay-men neither are nor can be fic judges In 


eccleſiaſtical matters,. ſo :inthe/ general they 
do not. underſtand ſufficiently the nature of 
laws-and "the 'deſign. of -puniſhment , they 
have not ſufficiently nadincd the wiſe pro- 
-portions: and temperaments of mercy- and 
iſtice, they have:not for the moſt part ſuch 
'a'{enſe -of humanity, or ſuch a comprehen- 
five -proſpect 'of the. intereſt of the world, 
;and of [the natural ifſues and refults of hu 
mane actions, :as 15 requiſite to qualifie them 
:dualy:torthe charge of being publick cenſan 
an 
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and perpetual ſuperyiſors over'the belief and 


manners of *their brethren; but it oftentimes: 
comes to paſs that he who 1s the richeſt 
man in a Pariſh, and by that means: puts in 
moſt powerfully for- a mongrell* Pregbyter, 
$ very far from'being either the wiſeſt or the 
honeſtecſt 1n that circuit, and if he'be- of an 
infolent humour; as many of that- ſort-are 
when they get into power, for-want' of' ſtu- 
dy and liberal- education, ( beſides the con- 
ſitutional frailties which are common to-all 
men) if his temper be rather overweening 
than overwiſe, and if he have ggtten his e- 
ſtate by injuſtice'and oppreſſion: I need not 
fy- what an excellent” goycrnment' we are- 
like to have, when men thus qualified are 
oot into the ſaddle, the thing/ſpeaks bur too! 
plainly and too loudly for it {:1f; ſo that this: 
device though a very proper expedient, till- 
the inconveniences of it began to be'cxpert- 
enced, to cully' in tlie vulgar to' a comply- 
ance with this promiſing modell, that ſee- 
med as if 1t were intended to make all men- - 
goyernours, yet upon experiment it wall al- 
ways be found to be one of the true cauſes 
that will for ever render the! Presbyterian go- 
vernment an od705 and an intollerable thing. - 
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Ic is abſolutely impoſſible that any ſort of 
fociety, be it civil, be it ſacred, or of what 
| kind ſoever, ſhould ſubſiſt, without ſome laws Wl i! 
| to govern it ſelf by, or without cenſures and | 
| puniſhments in caſe of diſobedience; and be- I 
| cauſe the unity of the church depends very lh « 
| much upon that of the Clergy, who are its 
officers, among, themſclyes, therefore it 1s 

very natural for a man to ask this queſtion, 


aannnnnnen Ouis cuſtodiet ipſos 
Cuſtodes --=---—-—— 


Who are they to whom the inſpection or 
ſupraviſtion of the Cagy themſelves does 
moſt properly and rightfully belong , or il | 
who arc they to whom it 1s beſt and ſafeſt MW. 
that the government and ſuperintendencie 
of the Clergy ſhould be committed in order 
tothis end, namely, that the peace and unity 
of the church may be preſerved? And I an- 
ſwer, that 1t 1s beſt it ſhould be intruſted in 
the hands of ſuch overſecrs as ſhall be cho- 
ſen for that purpoſe out of their own num- 
ber, and that for two reaſons. 

Firſt, that all mankind do moſt cafily, 
moſt willingly and readily obey _ of 
their 
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their own order and profeſſion, the reaſon is 
becauſe all men have a paſſionate love for 
themſelyes, which though they will not own 
at Every turn, Jet we may diſcern it. plain- 
ly by a fondneſs which they are ſubject to 
expreſs for the moſt faint reſemblances. of 
themſelyes-1n others; a tradeſman or artifi- 
cer, ſetting other conſiderations, which are 
nearer him, aſide, hath a greater kindneſs 
for one of his own trade or company, for a 
brother, as he calls him, of his craft and. 
profeſſion than another ; a mariner would 
chuſe to be commanded by a cop like 
himſelf that hath bcen bred 1n a ſeafaring lite, 


and a ſouldicr had. rather ſerve under an old 


beaten officer, that perhaps was once a com- 
mon ſouldier, like bimſalf 

novice or unexperienced. youth who hath 
nothing but a great birth and fortune to re- 
commend him, nay he would take the ſeye- 
reſt diſcipline in good part from ſuch an one, 


when yet if the other ſhould inflict the ſame. 
ſeycrity for the ſame offence it might cauſe 
an embroilment and diforder in the army ;. 
if they mutiny for want of pay, the pronuſe. 
of ſuch an one that he will look: after it, 


ſhall ſignific more with them than if ano- 
0.3 ther 


than under ſome. 
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ther-had paid them down-half- their arrears, 
they wit follow him -chearfully into' the 
orcateft dangers, and though 1t be at him- 
{clf that they have taken perhaps a very ex- 
cirfable: and juſtifiable diſpleaſure, yer ls 
bate preſence and GY them 
ſhall have a wonderfull eloquence to perſwade 
them to be quiet, it is like old friends and lovers 
that are fallen our, they. are glad on both 
ſides to-accept of any offers of reconciliati- 
on, bccauſe there 1s kindneſs at the bottom, 
= they have a complacency 1n' one ano- 
cher: 


Upon the - ſame account it 1s, that men: 


that are far from home arc uſed to be nigh- 
tily pleaſed when they meet with a country- 
man of theirs, and much more with one'of 
the ſame town or neighbourhood with tliem- 
ſelyes, although it may be when they were 
at home, they had no knowledge of- him ; 
and-let them be where they will, yet if a man 
in his childhood: have been but playtellow 
or ſchoolfcllow, if it ſo happen that he was 
born in the ſame pariſh or neighbourhood 
with another, who is famons for any art or 


Skxl or: 1s arrived tot any great honbur or 


preferment, the mai whenever he talks of 
It 
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it almoſt as; provyd and- as: well-pleaſed as 
if himſelf had-becn ahe, yery. perſon that is fo 
wiſc, ſo.skaltuil- or-ſo great, and if-he him- 
ſelf had bcen to prefer one-into the ſame dig- 
nity or high emploiment, ſuppoſing thar he 
had no-greater intereſt to conduct:hus choice, 
he would. infallibly prefer his countryman 
or his townſman before any other competi- 
tour: whatſocyer , merely becauſe he. is.ſo, 
and becauſe- of a. certain -1maginary-- reſem- 
blance and hkeneſs with himſelf. 

Thus men that are of kin to, greatneſs do 
reap -a pleaſure and: fatisfaftion from .it , 
though they have ,nexther honour non-eftate 
themelves;-and they who in a mean. fortune 
are yet deſcended of an ancient and 1lluſtri- 
ous ſtock , ;do, take.,a,; pride: in thinking, ftu- 
mus T roes ,, and, for: the Jikeneſs which:ithey 
fancy. betwixt themſelyes: and their progent- 
tours they - attribute, all their honours, their 
ations , their endowments , -:their, yertues , 
their Cacceſles-in fame ſore to themſdlves, 

To conclude, a Monk hath; wlually;-a:paſ- 
lion for his. own. order, ; a ſcholar hath the 
prove kindne(s/for thoſe that are skalfall-in 

is particular. attawments, for; his own Col- 
lege, his own- Univerſity; | and-cyery: ow 
t 
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hath a comparative fondneſs for every thin 

and perſon, wherein cither nature hat na 
or lmicn painted the leaſt imaginary re- 
ſemblance of himſelt. 

To which it is to be added, that thok 
honours and preferments which the gover- 
nours of the body eccleſiaſtick, being them- 
ſelves members of che ſame body, enjoy, a 
they are very natural and yery certain ex: 
pedients 'of procuring reverence and eſteem 
to their perſons, and by conſequence of ma 
king them fitter for the end of government, 
which 1s obedience; ſo they are ſo far from 
being grudged or repined at, by the infer: 
our Clergy, that they do naturally rejoic: 
in them, and as they do in ſome ſenſe enjoy 
thoſe honours and thoſe preferments for th: 
reaſon of ſelf-loye and ſelf-likencſs which 
hath bcen lately mentioned, ſo the conſide 
ration of them inſpires them with gallant 
thoughts and vertuous deſigns to make 
themſelves capable of the ſame rewards and 
dignities in time to come: for it js certain 
that all great attainments in any kind what 
ſoever are owing to an honeſt and a genc 
- rous ambition, and Ms. - Hobs ſaith ſomc: 
"where execllently well, nit qui laudem amant, 
paul 
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pauci faciunt laudabilia, fo we may ſay with c- 
qual truth, ifi qui ambiunt honores, pauci fa- 
ciunt que ſunt honoribus digna. The Scrip- 
ture it ſelf bids us look to the recompence of 
reward, and preſs toward the mark for the prize 
of the high calling, and '1t 1s certain that no 
man will or can doe any thing with a ſteady 
purpoſe of mind, whereih he docs not pro- 
poſe ſome intereſt to himſelf. The proſpect 
of ſuch advantages in future, makes a man 
obedient, as well as induſtrious for the pre- 
ſent, and by ſetting an example of ſubmif- 
fion to his ſuperiours, and of diligence in 
his ſtation and emploiment, he is in both 
reſpe&ts an inſtrument of great honour and 
orcat ſervice to the Church; he is in the rea- 
dy way to make a wiſc and excellent perſon, 
and will be the more readily obeyed when he 
comes to govern, for having ſhewed an ex- 
ample of obedience before. 

But if there were not ſuch honours and 
adyantages to be met with in the Clergy, 
then there would certainly theſe two notori- 
rious inconveniences follow, firſt that the 
goycrnours of the church would loſe y 
much of their authority and power, whic 
they cannot do without prejudice to the 

P govcrn- 
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government it ſelf, and ſecondly, that the 
want of duc encouragement would produce 
in the inferiour Clergy, a ſcorbutick idle- 
neſs and inactivity, a want of due concern 
either for the peace of the Church or for the 
honour of it; it would ſubject them to the 
humours of the people, from whoſe kindneſs 
they might in this caſe expect as great or 
greater {ccular advantages than they could 
propoſe to themſelves 1n any other courſe, 
ſo that inſtead of being the inſtruments of 
obedience, they would by this means be- 
come the ſpeaking trumpets of faction; and 
ſo it was ſeen 1n the late diſorderly times, 
when the Epiſcopacy was demoliſhe, and the 
dignitary lands were all of them confiſcate, 
men preach'd up rebellion for le&ure con- 
tributions, and+1 doubt not but many of 
them acted much againſt their confciences 
for no other reaſon but to pleaſe the rabble, 

It is an old ſaying wes xeon ing) 8 nag, it 
is nor to be denied but there are ſome in- 
ſtances of very gallant men to be found in 
the reformed churches abroad, and that too 
where they have not the benefit of epiſcopal 
government, but I dare appeal to the diflen- 
ters themaſelyes, if they will ſpeak their con 
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ſciences, whether cyer there was ſo plentifull 
an harveſt of wiſe and excellently learned 
men as are to be found at this day amon 
the Clergy of the church of England, = 
whether among themſelves there be any 
ſuch thing as learning to be met with, whe- 
ther both city and country arc not now bet- 
ter furniſhed than in the late times, with ex- 
cellent preachers, and mea that can ſpeak 
ſenſe, which 1s more than they can doe, or 
whether the Univerſities are not better ſtored 
with men of great attainments on the one 
hand, and great hopes on the other, than 
in the days when humane learning and that 
abomunable idol 'carnal reaſon were for the 
moſt part baniſh'd with the King and the 
Biſhops ; the reaſon of which cannot poſli- 
bly be referred to any other cauſe, but one- 
ly the more ingenuous Principles that arc 
now abroad, and the greater encourage- 
ments men have now. before them to ſtu- 
dy and take pams, and deſerye well of the 
world. 

This 1s certain, that the wifſedom of Prin- 
ces hath —_—_ been fo ſenſible of the uſe- 
fulneſs. of -eccleſeafticks to the ſervice of the 
publick, for. the' ſecurity, honour and ſafety 
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of their governments, for the compoſing and 
calming the minds of their people into- a 

accable and obedient temper, that they 
Lava thought no honours and advantages 
too great to beſtow upon them as a reward 
of their merit, and to make their authority 
{till greater in the eyes of the people; and ut 
was very wiſely provided by our anceſtours 
in ſuch a government as chis is, where the 
people have ſo great aſhare in the _—_ 
of thoſe laws by which they are afterwards 
to bs obliged, that the Brſhops- ſhould have 
a place allotted them 1n Parhament; as well 
as the nobility or- the commons have, and 
that for their greater honour, and to give 
them a right of ſuffrage in the houſe of 
Lords, they ſhould have Baronies annext to 
their reſpective ſces. 

For where the people have fſo- great an 
intereſt. in the enacting of their own laws, 
there, if the Clergy be. totally excluded, if 
there. be none. admutted into the aſſembly to 
look after the intereſt of the cccleſiailicd 
ſtate, it wall moſt certainly and unavyoidably 
come to paſs, that by the envy. or the ill dc- 
ſigns of men the Clergy will bedepreſt and 
trampled on at ſome time or- other, which 
It 
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The Epiſle Dedicatory. 

it can never . be without detriment to the 
ſtate, upon ſuppoſition that they are at all 
adyantagious or ſerviceable to it. 

Nay, if it be granted that they arc of any 
uſe, it muſt be granted likewife that they 
arc the moſt uſctull perſons that do or can 
belong to a focicty, and therefore ought to 
be the moſt highly honoured and eſteemed x 
for what greater bleſſing can there be than 
peace? or what greater plague or calamity 
can befall a nation than to - embroiled in 
ſcdition, enflamed with ftrife , raging with 
oppolite and cager pafſions ? what better in- 
ſtruments can there be 1n any ftate or king- 
dom, than they whoſe buſineſs and whot 
ſtudy it 1s to exhort to peace, and charity; 
and obedience, to ſubmiſſion to the govern- 
ment and love to one another ? 

Certainly if the Lawyers get ſo much,and are 
ſo lighly careſſed and rewarded ſometimes for 
__ controverſies, and ſometimes for mar 
king them endleſs, ſometimes for ſetting.men 
together by the cars, and at others for par- 
ting the fray to the diſadvantage of the 
true pretender ; the Divines are much more 
worthy to be honoured and rewarded, whoſe 
buſineſs. 1t is to prevent all ftrife. and contenr 
P 3 tion, 
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tion, and who have perhaps determined as 
many controyerlics in a cheap and amicable 
way at home, as ever the other decided at 
the bar, to the ruine ſometimes of both the 
parties concerned, and always to the ſignal 
detriment and diſadvantage of one. 

I do not ſpeak this to diſparage or under- 
valuc the learned Gentlemen of the long 
robe, whoſe profeſſion I acknowledge in e- 
ery ſtate to be not_anely uſefull, but nece(- 
fary to 1ts peace and welfare, ſo far as it is 
not abuſed by ill men, or by tedious delays, 
and by travcrſing of courts and actions, to 
the infinite vexation and oppreſſion of the 
ſubjet. But, I fay, the prevention of all 
ſtrite is a much more noble, excellent and 
uſefull thing, than the deciding of contro- 
verſies after they are actually begun, as it is 
berter to prevent an ague by a wholeſome 
diet, or by a regular courſe of life or by 
preventive medicaments before hand, than to 
remoye the fit, or by degrees perhaps the 
diſcaſe it ſelf, by many repeated doſes of the 
Jeluites powder, which when i hath had its 
utmoſt operation , there will till be ſome 
ing of the diſeaſe, and ſome of the very 
medicine it felt that was intended to cure » 
that 
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that will remain behind ; and fo it is in Jaw; 
though the ſuit be ended, yet the conten- 
ding parties are not reconciled; and the ye- 
ry going to law, which is the remedy of ſtrife, 
docs oftentimes beget a quarelſome and con- 
tentious temper, and make men-more trou- 
bleſome to their neighbours for the future, 
whether they get the better of the cauſe or 
no; as loſing gameſters play on out of hope 
to repair their loſſes, and they that win fo 
long as there is money ſtirring upon the 
board , or an eſtate to anſwer the credit 
which they give, arc every whut as eager as 
the other, out of hope that fortune will 
continue to be kind. 

And as the Prieſthood for their uſcfulnehs 
excell the courts of juſtice, inaſmuch as it 1is- 
a much more noble and 'more worthy em- 
ploiment to create in men an obedient and - 
charitable temper, by the one of which they 
ſhall converſe with the greater kindneſs and 
benevolence among one another, and ſhall 
be ready at all times to hearken to truth and 
reaſon, and to fubrax their cauſe to the um-- 
pirage of. common intereſt and uniyerſal 
juſtice , without reſpe&t to- private ends or 
perſons, and by the other they are rendred. 
more. 
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more tame and tractable, and more caſe to 


be governed, and-in both reſpects contri- 
bute ſo much to the peace, and happineſs, 
and ſafety of cach other; I fay, as this is 
an emploiment undoubtedly more excellent 
than that which 1s chiefly converſant about 
the cure of diſeaſes and the deciſion of quar- 
rels, after the mutual hoſtilities are begun, 
and hath a much greater recourſe to force 
than to perſuaſion, fo it 1s Iikewiſe in the 
order of nature before it, and in both re- 
{pects it is, that the Prieſthood in all nations 
are not onely worthy of double honour, but 
it.1s abſolutcly necetfary to the ends of go- 
vernment that they ſhould have it. 

But yet I do not deny, nay, I have already 
expreſly granted and affirmed it, that it is a 
part of our buſineſs and duty to reconcile 
differences as well as to prevent them, as it 
1s on the other hand a part of the counſcl- 
lours emploiment to prevent quarrels by 
deeds of ſettlement and by antecedent agree- 
ments and ſtipulations conſented to by both 
parties in due form of law, as well as tocnd 
them by bringing them to an. iſſue and a 
ycrdict at the bar ; bur ſtill theſe rwo things 
remain unqueſtionably true. 
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Firſt, that the greateſt part of the Divine's 
buſineſs 15 preventive, and the. greateſt task 
of Council learned in the law, - is converſant 
not ſo much 1n the prevention of controver- 
fies as 1n their final iſſue and determination. 
Secondly, That as we prevent quarrels, ſo 
we rcconcile them too after another manner 
than the Lawyers do, we perſuade to peace 
among our felves and to obedience to the 
governours that are ſet over us, by endea- 
youring to infuſe ſuch peaceable and chari- 
table diſpoſitions into men, as ſhall not one- 
ly prevent or reconcile one quarrel, or be a 
mcans of producing this or that act of obe- 
dience, but ſhall be a laſting principle of ac- 
tion that ſhall run through our lives, and in 
every particular inſtance that can be given, 
ſhall naturally diſpoſe us to act fo, as is moſt 
friendly to one another, moſt dutifull with 
rcſpe&t to. our ſuperiours, and m both caſes 
moſt for our own inward pcace and reſt, for 
the = of the world and the happineſs of 
mankind. 4 
The Divine reconciles one quarrel fo as by 
that principle upon which the reconciliation 
proceeds to prevent another : The Lawyer 
prevents a quarrel ſo as to make men _ 
q IC 
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fie under the reftraint, and reconciles a dif- 
ference after ſuch a manner as to leave the 
embers of a laſting animoſity, and the ſeeds 
of a contentious, diſcontented ſpirit raked 
up and glowing under the aſhes of the 
cauſe. 

The Divine faith, doe this and you ſhall 
be happy, doe 1t, or we cannot help your 
being miſerable, for there are natural trou- 
bles and inconveniences annext to all un- 
reaſonable and unjuſt actions; there is an 
almighty arm which you cannot reſiſt that 
is oycr you, and there 1s a vengeance ex- 
pets you in the world to come which it is 
in vain for you to think of cſcaping upon 
any other condition than that of repentance 
and amendment. 

The Law faith, doe. this or you ſhall be 
ſeyerely puniſhed; the law promuſes nothing, 
neither indeed can it, for the rewards of 
yertue are natural and owing to the actions 
themſelyes, therefore if the action will re- 
ward" it {clf it may, but the law gives no- 
thing but impumty to obedience, and to 
diſobedience propoſes terrour. 

And after all, its ſanctions, which arc 


founded in fear, are not onely leſs PR 
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ſive, becauſe there 1s no argument to per- 
ſuade to obedience to a poſitive law but fear; 
becauſe there is nothing to be got by ſub- 
miſſion but impunity, or if any good con- 
ſequence follow from it, it 1s no thanks to 
the law but to the nature of the action; 
whereas the Divine who proceeds upon the 
nature and tendency of actions, does not 
oncly work upon the fears of men, but 
likewiſe upon their hopes and their defires , 
but he hath alſo this advantage that the 
tcrrours which the law diſplays, are one- 
ly ſuch as belong to owvert aftions after due 
proof and proceſs hath been made, ſo that 
in many caſcs there may be an hope of eſca- 
ping, nay, a moral impoſlibility that a man 
ſhould be diſcovered, and ſo the inclination 
to ey1] remains, being cheriſhed by an hope: 
of impunity and concealment, and although 
the outward a&t be in many particular n- 
ſtances reſtrained, yet the inward principle 
of the mind is not altered all this while, which 
cannot be done by 'any menace of the law, 
but by ſhewing men, whether they are dif- 
covered or not, that yertue and obedience 
are always for their intereſt whenever they 
will confider all things impartaally together. 
q 2 And 
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And as the terrours of the law may be cſca- 
ped, which cannot be ſaid of thoſe of nature 
and religion, which are unalcerable and: una- 
voidable, ſo alſo, as being but humane ter- 
rours, they may in many caſ.s b2 reſtſted and 
overcome by men, and ſometimes they are 
laid aſleep by the connvence and partiality of 
men to one another; but in the rewards and 
puniſhments whether of natural or divine 
laws, the caſe is clean otherwiſe, for ſo far 
as they procced from the natural iſſues and 
tendencies of actions, they have as neceflary 
a dependence upon their emanatiye cauſe, 
as the light hath upon the ſun, or the ſtream 
upon the fountain, or heat and warmth by 
on a quantity of combuſtible matter alrea 
kindlcd and in an actual flame, ſothat the cau- 
ſes or actions th.mſelyes being ſuppoſed , 
there is no way to ayoid the wo cfiects 
that are conſequent upon them ; the rewards 
are certain, the puniſhments inevitable: yer- 
tue cannot be ſcparated. from the adyanta- 
ges that are linked to it by a neceſſity of na- 
cure, nor w.ckedneſs be practiſed without 
the natural inconvenicnces that do by plain 


and phyſical caufalities attend all its motions 


and tollow it by a line of puniſhment, and 
a Win- 
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a winding clue of guilt, which runs all a- 
Jong parallel to that of fin, into all irs moſt 
ſecret labyrinths and retirements. 

Again as thoſe rewards and puniſhments 
that are future and cternal are therefore the 
moſt inviting on the one hand and the moſt 
dreadfull on the other, becauſe of their c- 
tcrnity and everlaſting duration, ſo is the 
dclighrfull proſpect and afſurance of the one 
ncred ſo much the more certain, and by 
conſequence more amiable and loyely to us 
by a reflexion upon the veracity and good- 
neſs of that being, who to the natural argu- 
ments upon which the belict of a blefſ:d im- 
mortality depends, hath added the more cer- 
tain and expreſs ratification of his written 
word, and the terrour of the other 1s ren- 
dred ſtill more formidable and more awtfull 
to us, by refl:ing upon that juſtice which 
cannot be bribed, that power which cannot 
be reliſted, and that knowledge to which all 
things are naked and expoſed, compared 
with the provocation which our fins have 
given him to ſtretch forth his mighty arm 
and inflict all his vengeance upon us. 

But yet I know not how it comes to paſs, 
there.is a charm in the denunciation of judg- 
q 3 ments 
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ments, as well as in the promiſes of happineſs 
and reward, and thoſe calamities, which, being 
conditional and avoidable, cannot be avoided 
or reliſted upon the breach of that condii- 
on upon which their ayoidance or averrunca- 
tion depends, have a certain cloquence to 
perſuade and pleaſe, as well as a diſmal ap- 
prehenſion to itartle and diſcompoſe us; and 
theſe two ſtates of happineſs and miſery be- 
ing ſet in oppoſition to, or interwoven skil- 
fully with one another, are like the well 
tempered lights and ſhades of an exquiſite 
maſtcr 1n the art of painting, and aftord a 
mutual adyantage to cach other, they arc 
like the diſcords in muſick happily met to- 

ether to compoſe a melody of charming 
ar like the jarring elements by the dr 
vine power and wiſedom reduced into the cx 
tholick unity ofthe world, and upon the whole 
matter, there 1s as much difference betwixt 
the dry terrour of an humane law, and the 
in{1nuating charms, the ſoft and melting per: 
ſuaſion of the natural and divine, as there 1s 
betwixt the violence of ſaws and chiſcls, the 
ſcreaking of a cart or carriage-wheel upon 
its loaded axis, with the unnatural force of 
pulleys and of crancs to compell the my 
| an 
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and timber into a fitneſs and harmony with 
each other for the erefting of ſome ſtately 
building, and the prevailing harp of Orpheus 
or Amphion, by which they are perſuaded | 


to come of their own accord and place them- 


{elves in a beautifull and proportionable or- 


dr; betwixt the notes of Arion and the noiſe 
of thunder, by one of which the Dolphins are 
affrighted, and to the other they dance. 

Not that I would be thought to inſinuate 
in the leaſt, as if the reſtraints of humane 
laws were not of abſolute neceſſity in every 
commonwealth, nay they are indeed fo ne- 
cellary that there can be no ſociety without 
them, for what is an humane ſociety, but a 
ſociety governed by humane laws? and it 
s but too notorious by every days wofull 
experience, that all the reſtraints that: can be 
aid upon men, whether they be natural , 
dine or humane, are little enough, nay 
they are too little, to conquer our frailties 
to ſubdue our appetites, and to withſtand 
our temptations; but yet it 1s ſtill manifeſt 
that thoſe arguments are more ſtrong, and 
conſequently thoſe perſons more ufſctull in 
every Kingdom or ſtate, whoſe buſineſs ut 
IS, tO Crcate- an inward principle of _ 
an 
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and obedience, than thoſe which onely re- 
ſpect the outward act but have no influence 
upon the mind and will, one of which is the 
caſe of natural and divine laws and the other 
of the humane, which by not being able to 
puniſh any thing but the outward act, do in 
a manner give a licence , if thre were no- 
thing elſe to be conſidered, to all the ſecret 
and conceal'd iniquity that can poſlibly be 
commutted. 

To which it is to be added, that the 
hopes of pardon, the prevalence of int: 
reſt, the 1mportunity of friends, and, which 
is more, of money, the conſideration of our 
common frailty, and the mutual pity and 
connivence of men that have offended or 
may offend towards one another, are thing; 
that do extremely rebate the edge of humane 
puniſhments, and by conſequence, by allay- 
ing and qualifying thoſe fears which are the 
onely motives to obcdience to any humane 
law, they are a proportionable temptation, 
or at {calt they give ſtrength and power to 
thoſe temptations which prompt us to of- 
tend and diſobey ; and laf » When an un 
Jawfull fa&t is never fo evidently proved up- 
on us, yet there are three things that in ma- 
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ny caſes do cither mitigate the puniſhment 
or utterly remove it. Firſt, That though 
a fact be never ſo wilfully committed, yer. 
either by the favour of chance, or by the 
deſign and contrivance of the offender or by 
the art and cloquence of a ſubtile advocate it 
is capable of extenuating and alleviating cir- 
cumſtances in the appearance of the world. 
Secondly, That though a law be never fo 
carefully drawn up by wiſe and skilfull men, 
yet there may oftentimcs evaſions bz found 
out to elude 1ts force, and fruſtrate its de- 
lign. And, Thirdly, That in commuſcration of 
a man's family and of the innocence of thoſe 
that are to ſuffer together with him, there 
ſhall be mercy ſh:wn for the ſake of others 
though not for that of rhe offender himſclf. 

. Bur now the laws of nature are plain, im- 
partial, inflexible; inexorable, their ſanction 
is founged 1n ſuch goods or evils as flow 1m- 
mediatcly from the nature and tendency of 
ſuch actions or ſuch habits conſidered in 
themſelves, and by conſequence thcy are 
ſuch as cannot be avoided, but the puniſhment 
will for ever bear a proportion to the guilr, 
and the rewards of innocence and vertue will 
always be proportionable to the things them- 
y ſclyes, 
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ſelyes, and then as for the divine iaws, the 
terrour of the Lord, by which we endeayour 
to perſuade men, can no otherwiſe be aayouded 
" but upon the condition of an hearty and fin- 
cere repentance joyned to an cftectual and 
thorough reformation, or at leaſt a ſteady 
purpoſe of it,- if God ſhould be pleaſed to 
grant us a longer life ; and this laſt, generally 
ſpeaking, will not doe neither, becauſe a 
death-bed repentance at the clofe of a wicked 
life, lays no manner of congruity upon the 
divine goodneſs, neither does tt come with- 
in the termcs of the covenant, which Chriſt 
hath purchaſed for us with his bloud ; and 
if a general pardon ſhould be allowed to b: 
granted to all that do hearnuly repent when 
they come to dic, this would be a thing' of 
. very bad exampk, and every man fa Jong 
as he found any _ within him, or 
ny temptation. to. be complied with from 
without, would naturally defer his repen: 
rance till that .tume, and therefore it 1s high- 
ly juſt and reaſonable to ſuppoſe that God 
gcnerally proceeds with men by other mca- 
ſures ; as to be fure, to fin on upon that 
ſuppoſition, that God will pardon us at the 
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The Epiſtle Deditatory. 
rable a prefumption, fo great a provocation, 
that ſetting aſide: thoſe fins; which are conſc- 
quent. upon 1t,: this! alone 'would be enough 
to fink us into the bottomleſs pit, from 
whence; there is .no ' poſſible redemption to 
be-expaghieds <1 1oiilet 1200s ION, 2415 

It being therefore'fo clear of what impor- 
tance = uſctulneſs the Clergy or Prieſt- 
hood in all nations 1s,-:to the-creating in men 
a peaccable- diſpofitior,, a vertuous and obe- 
dicnt temper'of mind; for the: happineſs of 
all and of every particular perſon, it muſt 
be granted likewiſe that 1t 1s- moreover ne- 
ccflary that all humane care and proviſion 
hould be made that 'they may not fall out 
or {quabble among themſfelycs, either about . 
matters of diſciphne or doctrine, becauſe 
this will leflen their! authority, and conſe- 
quently their uſe and ſervice among the peo-! 


\ ple ; the queſtion therefore 1s, to whom 1t 1s 


beſt that the exerciſe of this diſcipline ſhould 
be committed, whether toa Lay Judge, of an 
Ecclefiaſtical ; and 1 tinfwer, as I have an- 
ſwered already, that 1t is beſt this juriſditi- 
on be intruſted with the latter of theſe, be- 
cauſe men-Yo more! caſthy- obey their ſupe- 
riours uy their''own order, beſides that the 

r 2 jurif- 
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juriſdiction being placed in Lay hands the 
Clergy have no proſpect, but of perpetual 
ſubjection, without cyer hoping to be go- 
vernours themſelves, and this damps thcir 
ſpirits and diminiſhes their authority, and 
Sh that honeſt and laudable ambition, 
which is at once a cauſe of wiſedom and vertue 
in themſclves, and of obedience to thoſe that 
are in authority over them. 

But then ſecondly, a ſecond reaſon why'it 
is undoubtedly beſt for the Clergy to be go- 
verned by Superiours of their own Order, is 
that as the perſons to be governed do more 
calily obey them, ſo thoſe that-are to go- 
vern when they are of the ſame order, and 
have lived formerly in the ſame condition 
and circumſtances of life with thoſe that are to 
obey, have the greater ſenſe of what 1s rex- 
ſonable and juſt to be expected from them; 
they will not in probability behave themſelycs 
like rigid taskmaſters, but equitable ſuperyi- 
ſours, and are the more likely in all their 
conſtitutions and in all their cenſures to put 
themſclyes into the place of their dependents, 
and to conſider that as being their own caſc 
again, which hath been ſo once already ; they 


have. ſomething in. them whuch is very = 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
that which the Greeks call 542% or natural af- 
feftion to the | Kory of thoſe -over-whom 
they are placed, and for the honour and cre- 
dit of the profeſſion, and the others in requi- 
tal do a&/mazyLew, they expreſs their reſent- 
'ment of this Paternal tenderneſs and love by 
ſuch an obedience, reverence and profound 
reſpect as becomes thoſe who have the relati- 
on of Sons, in that which the Canon Law 
calls, though mn another ſenſe, the Spirirual 
copration ; and certainly ſo much care on both 
ſides, on the one not to enjoynany thing but 
what 15 r:aſonable and fit to b2: done, what 
is for the intereſt of the obeiſanc parties and 
of that of the proteſſion, and on the other 
not to difobey any thing that is ſo, muſt 
needs make very much for the Honour and 
Reputation of the Clergy, and if fuch an 
Order of men be-of any uſe, tor the ſervice 
of the world. 

' To which two conſiderations there is like- 
wiſe a third to be added, which though in it 
ſelf very obvious I did not thunk of before, 
and that is that Clergy men, that 1s,, men. 
that both by their Education and Profeſſion 
baye devoted themſelves to the ſervice of the 
Church, are certainly the beſt and the molt. 


Proper 
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proper Judges of Eccleſiaſtical whether things 
or perſons, and by the ſame Tcafon that all 
the civil Guilds or Fraternities 1n a Corpora- | * 
tion have Maſters and Aſſiſtants out of their 
own number,to whom the chict conduct and | 
adminiſtration of the affairs of ſuch a Society | 
does bclong ; by the ſame reaſon that in a Iſl © 
Parliament, a Committee for Trade ſhall call | 
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in Tradeſmen and Artificers to their aſſiſtance 
to take their opinions 1n the matters under de- 
bate, of which they are naturally ſuppoſed to 
be the moſt competent Judges ; by the ſame 
reaſon, that a Lawyer inveſted with the power 
and Character of a Judge fits to hear and de- 
eermine controverſies upon the Bench, not 
a Muſician, an Aſtronomer, a Grammarian, 
a Chynuſt, an Architect, a Divine, or at 
leaſt not becauſe of any of theſe endowments 
or qualifications with which he may be over 
and above adorned, but becauſe of his kill 
and ability in the profeſſion of the Law ; by 
che ſame reaſon certainly and upon the ſame 
Maxim , becauſe credendum eft artifici in ſua 
arte, a Clergy man muſt needs be the moſt 
proper Judge in matters that are of Eccleſi- 
aſtical cognizance and concern, if we will 
but grant this caſie ſuppoſition that Divinity 
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T he Epiflle Dedicatory.. 
is more thanan empty name, and that it does 
require a proportion of pains and ſtudy as 
well as other profeſſions do. 

There are three Powers or Offices in every 
Eccleſiaſtical Society the full exerciſe and ad- 
miniſtration of which does withoue all queſti- 
on naturally and rightfully devolve upon tne 
Clergy, and not upon all che Clergy neither, 
but onely upon the Governours or Biſhops 
of 1t. 


The farſt 1s the power of Ordination. 

The fecond of Viltation or inſpection, 
from whence they have the name of Biſhops 
or Overſeers. 

And the third of Excommunication. 


For the firſt, 1t would be impoſlible to pre- 
vent innumerable Herefies and Schifms in 
the Church, if every Presbyter had the full 
power of Ordination in Iis hands, but it 
ought to farisfie the Presbyter in this cafe that 
he 15 not totally excluded,. but that he is cal- 
cd in as an aſhiſtant to the Biſhop, and that 
the Ordination is performed according to the 
genuine practice of antquity by the laying 
on of the hands of the Presbytery, as well as 


by 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
by chat of the Ordaining Biſhop himſelf. 
For the third, if every paſſionate Clergy man 
out of private cnds or out of a raſh and un- 
goycrnable remper might Excommunicate 
and deyote upon every light occafion, it 
would at once bring the Eccleſiaſtical cen- 
ſues to contempt, and be a means of infinite 
miſchiefs and confuſions in the Church. And 
for the ſecond it depends upon the firſt, for 
as they ſay in Law, ejuſdem eft condere Q in- 
terpretari, ſo by the ſame reaſon, the power 
of Viſitation or inſpection muſt be ſeared 
in the ſame hands in which the Ordination 
is placed, the delign and intent of 1t being 
onely this, to examine whether every reſpec- 
tive Curate or Incumbent do anſwer the end 
and meaning of his Ordination. 

And for the more authoritative and cffec- 
tual adminiſtration of ſo great a charge, it is 
rcquitite that the Port and Dignity of the 
Biſhop above the inferiour Clergy may hold 
a proportion to his rank and ſtation; and it 
151n_vain 1n this caſe to urge the poverty of 
che firſt Apoſtles and Preachers of Chriſtianity, 
who ſupplied by Miracles and ſupernatural 
inflictions, what thcy wanted of x 8a natural 
cauſcs of Authority and greatneſs among 


men, 
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The Fpiſtle Dedicatory. 
men, not that I would be thought to plead 
for ſuch an cxceſſive Pomp, as hath more of 
pride and yaruty than real uſe, but as it 1s ne- 
neceflary to the ends of every well regulated 
Clergy, that their condition in the general 
ſhould be according to the nimicads Mr. 
Cowley's wilh, 

Too low for Envy, for Contempt too high. 

So to anſwer the meaning of his inſtitution, 
ic is neceſſary there ſhould be a proportion of 
grandeur inthe Biſhop, ſuitable to the weight 
and dignity of his charge; and to the cnunence 
of his place and order in the Church. 

[ ſhall conclude this matter, with obſerving 
that Princes mm all ages, who certainly may be 
thought to underſtand Government as well as 
ever a buſte Lay-elder of them all, have at 
ways thought it ſafeſt for the:quier- of their 
Domintons to govern by ' Biſheps, 'and I ap- 
pea! ta any. one of common underſtanding, 
ſuppoſing the Roman Empire to be ſtill as 
great and flouriſhingas it was of old, whether 
the uruty of fo great a Body, would be morc 
ukely to be preſerved, by the government of 
Presbyreries pecking at oncanother and every 
moment 1n danger of crumbling unto picces, 
or by the Epiſcopal ſubordination, which, 
/ makes, 
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makes the Church of God like a fair, firm ang 
well compacted building whoſe parts do all 
give beauty and ſtrength to 0::c another ; and 
I do farther put the caſe, if we ſuppoſe all 
Chriſtendom at this day to be governed by 
Presbyteries after che new-fangled Republican 
Model, and having ſo potent a Monarch a 
the Turkiſh Sultan for their ne:ghbour, whe- 
ther its ſtrength, however brokenand diſun 
ted, would be ſo firm and fo well united as iti 
at this day. to make head againit; him, or {o 
likely to hold out againſt the rerroursor temp: 
tations of the Afrarick ſte-] _— Theſe 
things are calte to. be. confsdered and compu: 
ted by ary, man of ſenſe and experierce in the 
world,and arc, I am not yery much miſtaken, 
a plain and unanſwerable demonſtration on 
the Epiſcopal fide, for certainly that Govern 
mcnt which 1s the belt calculated for the peace 
of the World, is alfo the mott agreeable to 
the Goſpel of Chrift, thar Government whuch 
is the moſt likcly;and proper to defend Chrr 
ſtendom, does beſt anſwer the ends of Chriſt: 
anty. | 
Not but that in the Epiſcopacy as in all Go- 
vernments there may. be inconveniences t00, 


becauſe men are men and always will be men 
as 
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as long as the world endures, but it is ſufh- 
cient 1f 1t labour under fewer diſadvantages 
than the Presbytery does, or if it be the beſt 
Government that can be thought of to pre- 
vent the paſſions and deſigns of men from 
putting the world in a Janes flame. 

There have been feuds and animolities inan- 
cient time among the Biſhops, but that 1s not 
the queſtion , but onely whether they would 
not have been greater and more trequent 
in proportion to their number '1n a National 
or Provincial Synod of the Presbyters,as there 
are diſturbances ſometimes 1n a Parliament 
houſe, but docs 1t follow therefore that to pre- 
yent-thoſe inconveniences the whole King- 
dom ſhould meer together ina general Aſſem- 
bly ro make Laws, or would not the dangers 
and inconveniences be incomparably greater 
onthis ſide than on the other ? Or may I not 
now fairly ſum up the evidence 1n the words 
of that great Presbyterian St. Ferome, in h's Di- 
alogue ad Luciferianos, Ecclefiee ſalus in ſummi 
Sacerdotis dignitate pendet, cui ſi non exors & 
ab omnibus eminens detur poteſtas, tot in Eccleſtis 
eficientur. ſchiſmata, quot Sacerdotes. | 

It remazns {till chat, asI promiſed, I ſhould 
give ſome account why I have appeared fo 

| zcalous 
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zealous for the execution of the Laws agamſt 
Diſſenters, but the reaſonableneſs of that is 
now ſufficiently ſeen by the happy ſuccels it 
hath had upon the affairs of a diſtracted King- 
dom, ſo that my anſwer is already made to 
my hands, and I have nothing to add, bur 
my Prayers to God that the ſame Juſtice and 
Vigour may continue, and my moſt humble 
Perition to your Lordſhip, that you would 
pardon the preſumption of thus long addreſs, 
tor the ſake of its honeſt and well-meant inten- 
tion from, My Lord, 


Your Lordſhips moft humble 
dutifull and obliged Servant 
John Turner. 


Advertiſement to the Reader. 


Ecauſe the Reader may be apt to be inquiſitive how far 

the Sermon it ſelf, as it was Preached, went, there- 

fore for his ſatisfattion it is thought fit to let him know that 

it reach d as far as p. 23. at theſe words, the wiſe pro 

viſion which the Church hath made. There were two or 

three particulars added which are uot inſerted, being very 

brief and in a concluding form, and therefore inconſiſtent 
with the additions that have been made. Farewel. 
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I COR. 14. 49. 
Let all things be done decently, and in order. 


HE unhappy breaches and differences among us 
in matters of m_ are at preſent the ſubject 
of univerſal Complaint ; and though nothing be 

more talked of than an Union among Proteſtants againſt 
the common Enemies of our Liberties as we are Engliſh 
men, and of our Faith as we are Chriſtians ; yet, it we 
will believe mens Actions, rather than their Words, there 
is nothing that ſeems leſs heartily to de deſired, or, if 
you will give me leave to ſpeak a little plainer, for it is 
not now a time to mince the matter , with more ſolici- 
tous Care and Induſtry to be avoided. 

For my part , I am not come hither to enflame thoſe 
differences , and, if I were, 'tis twenty to one but I 
ſhould loſe my Errant , for they are ſo great already that 
perhaps they are incapable of being encreaſed. 

But, if you will allow me that _— which every 
man now pretends to as his birthright , that 1s , —_— 
my private opinion about the publick Concerns, I will put 
you in a way by which this bleſſed Union can onely be 

etted, and that is, by keeping up ſtriftly to the Dil- 
cipline of the Church, and by doing all things decently , 
and in order. 

We have, almoſt every day, many exceltent Diſcourſes 
delivered in the Pulpit , to perſuade us to mutual Chari- 
ty and _—_— _ ww ew and indeed this 
5 in a manner the whole deſign of Chriſtianity, to pro- 
duce in us thoſe calm and PET diſpoſitions of _ 
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which are beſt fitted to make us happy in this liſe, and 
to prepare us for the bleſſedneſs of that other ſtate, whole 
very nature conſiſts in perfect Charity and perleet Peace, 
Wherelore Saint Pau/ tells us plainly, that without char. 
: ty, which is the very bond of Peace, and of all Verrues, all 
our pretences to Religion, and all our attainments in it, 
our proficiencie in ſpiritual knowledge, and. our ſuper- 
errogation, if that were poſſible in good works, will ſig. 
nifie juſt nothing at all ; m_ [ ſpeak with the tongue of 
men and Angels, faith he, and have not charity, I ambe- 
come as ſounding braſs, or a tinckling C 'ymbal; and though 
T have the gift of prophecie, and underſtand all myſteries 
and all knowledge ; and though IT have all faith, ſo that I 
could remove mountains, and have not charity, I am no- 
thing ; nay though I beſtow all my goods to feed the poor, 
and though I give my body to be urned , and have. nit 
charity, it profiteth me nothing. And if to the Teſtimo- 
ny of St. Paul you will add the greater Authority. of our 
Saviour himſelt, he makes reciprocal Charity and Love 
to be the diſtinguiſhing mark and charaQter of his Diſ- 
ciples, By this ſhall all men know that ye are my diſciples, 
'f ye love one anther. 

It therefore this Charity which is fo cſlential to a Dif. 
ciple of Chriſt , that he cannot be ſo without it; if the 
Union of the ſpirit in the bond of [+ can be preſerved 
under differing denominations of different Sects and Par- 
ties, notwithitanding the diflerent external forms and 
circumſtances of Divine Worſhip ; if all or any of thoſe 
p1ous and learned Exhortations, which have been made 
to perſuade you to this Chriſtian temper, can have that 
good effect which is intended by them, notwithſtanding 
the various forms.of Church Government , and the di- 
verſity of all other outward. appendages and ceremonies 
of publick Worſhip; if we can fear God, and hoyour the 
King, and love one another, as well and as heartily in - 
All 
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midit of theſe differences, as if there were no ſuch things 
to be found among us, then, by my conſent, let all the 
Eccleſiaſtical Encloſures be laid open , and let every man 
worſhip God, ſo he do but worſhip him i ſpirit and in 
truth , and believe aright as to the fundamental Articles 
of the Chriſtian Faith, according to his own particular 
humour and fancie; becauſe by gratifying ſuch an harm. 
leſs, though unaccountable humour , there can no incon- 
venience follow , but by diſturbing and croſſing it there 
may; and therefore the ends of Religion will be better 
ſerved by a diverſity in Worſhip, than by anunitormity 
of it. 

But now , on the contrary, if it ſhould prove true, as 
it will moſt certainly, if either Experience or Reaſon can 
te heard amongſt us, that the onely way to Unity and 
Peace is by an Uniformity ot Diſcipline and Obedience, 
as to the external circumſtances of Divine Worſhip, then 
this great end, being ſo neceſſary as it is for the procu- 
ring us all that Happineſs which either this World or the 
next can-afford us, will juſtific all the neceſſary means 
that can be uſed in order to the obtaining it. 

Wherefore Uniformity being neceſſary as a means to 
Peace, and yet being impratticable unleſs the Church be 
ſuppoſed to be inveſted with a Power of preſcribing the 
external modes and circumſtances of Obedience, it fol- 
lows plainly , that the Church is a&tually inveſted with 
ſuch a Power, and that all its members are bound to 
obey its Preſcriptions. 

For the Topick of Experience , it is not without ſome 
unwillingneſs that I mention it , much leſs do I think it 
proper at this time and place to lay open the wounds of 
our late unhappy times, or prefent you with a mournfull 
Scene of thoſe Miſeries and Diſtra&tions which neither 
can nor ought to be remembred without Amazement and 
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But if you will, every one of you, retire into your 
own thoughts , and ask your ſelves the queſtion , What 
it was that brought thoſe dreadfull Calamities upon us, 
that involved three flouriſhing and powerfull Kingdoms 
in Bloud, and Slaughter, and Confuſion, that made the 
Gods to dye like men , and fall like one of the Princes ; 
while Slaves were ſet over us to be our Maſters, and Frogs 
were heard — in the Chambers of our Kings; then 
you your ſelves will anſwer for me, It was the tender 
Conſcience diſſolved into: rebellious Pretences, that car. 
ryed Order and Government before it, and overflow'dall 
things with a reſiſtleſs Stream; it wasa Cry againſt Diſci- 
pline, and Ceremonies and humane Inſtitutions ; it was a 
Clamor for Liberty, againſt Will-worſhip and the Ordi- 
nances of men ; it was a Spirit of Sedition, a Thirſt after 
Innovation, an infatiable Humour of being diſſatisfied 
with all the wholeſome Eſtabliſhments of Unity and 
Peace; it wasan Itch of new-modelling both Church and 
State; it was a Pharifaical Pretence to farther Improve- 


ments of Purity and Holineſs; it was Diſcontent, and 


Jealouſie and godly Fear, lin'd with Hypocriſie and Diſ. 
ſimulation , that reduced our Beauty and Order into 
Aſhes, that laid the magnificent and comely Fabricks of 
the Britiſh Church and Empire, the Amazement of them. 
ſelves, and the Envy of their neighbours, equal with the 
= - and, inſtead of one firm and well-compacted Buil- 

ing, raisd paper Tenements of crumbling Setts and Fac- 
tions, which, inſtead of being able to ſupport themſelves, 
betray'd us in a manner into that Security which we now 
enjoy. 

While we, forgetfull of thoſe Miſeries under which our 
Fathers and our ſelves have groan'd, unthankfull for thoſe 
Bleſimgs which, under the ſhade and proteQtion of a.wiſe 
and happy Government we receive, ungratefull to, Al 
mighty God, who out of that Chaos of Confuſion has 
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reard this new world of Eſtabliſhment and Order, dif-- 
pleas d with the fatneſs of the Olive,and theſweetneſs of the 
Figg-tree, and quarreMling with the friendly and ſociable 
Vinethat cheareth God and Man, are calling again for the 
Bramble to reign over us, and for the Thornes and Briars 
to protect us ; or likethe Iſraclites in the Wilderneſs, ſur- 
feited with Miracles, with Manna, and with Quailes, with 
thedew of Heaven,and with the fatneſs of the Earth; with 
liberty and eaſe and plenty ; weare looking back for Sla- 
very tromour old Taskmaſters in the Land of Ham, and 
longing for the Garlick and the Onyons of Zgypr. 

But becauſe an inſtance taken from our late CC nfuſions, 

may but exaſperate whenit ſhould convince. Letus avoid 
the mentionof that Crying Guilt, for which this Land of 
our Nativity has wept 1n tears of Bloud, and ſhould for 
ever mourn in Sack-cloth, and humble her ſelf before the 
Lordin Aſhes; and let us trace the footſteps of Antiqui- 
ty, and ſearch the Records of the more innocent and 
early Ages. 
What was the reaſon in the Moſazck Diſpenſation, why 
all theexternal niceties of divine Worſhip, in their Feaſts, 
and in their Sacrifices, and in their Luſtrations were fo 
carefully adjuſted, by the particular deſignation and ap- 
pointment of God himſelf? 

It is true indeed, that moſt of thoſe Ceremonies were 
of a ſymbolicall nature, and were deſigned to ſhadow 
out unto the Fewes, either that purity, ſimplicity and 
innocence of mind which God expetts from all his -wor- 
ſhippers and ſervants ; or elſe they .were figurative and 
emblematicall Repreſentations of the life and death and 
ſufferings of the Meſias, and of that more perfect Dif 
_—_ which was to be introduced into. the World by 


But yet notwithſtanding,itmuſt not bedeny'd,that there 
are many Ceremonies to be found in the Law of Moſes, 
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which being equally commanded by God himſelf, were 
of equall obligation as to their performance, with any of 
the reſt, of which no ſuch Typicall account can be gi. © 
ven. And therefore the reaſon of their Inſtitution can I © 

only bethis, That ſince every thing muſt of neceſlity he 
done with ſome Ceremony, in ſome Place, or Time, tl 
Order, or Geſture, or Manner and Circumſtance, or o. ll { 
ther ; it pleaſed God for the avoiding of Confuſton, and Il © 
for the preſervation of an uniform and orderly way of Ml © 
Worlkip, which would otherwiſe be expoſed to perpetuz| 
change,diſturbanceand alteration,to adjult and determine IM 4 
the particular circumſtances of thoſe indifferent matters, 
becauſe conſidering the perverſeneſs of ſome mens minds, 
. and the diverſity of their ſeveral fancies and humour 
ſuch changes and alterations could never happen without 
. a conſiderable breach of Charity and Friendthip among 
men ; which muſt needs be a wonderfull ObſtruC&tion x; 
well to the intereſt of the Civil State, as to all the religi 
ous Performances and Duties, both as to their devotion in 
themſelves, and asto their acceptance with Almighty God, 
If therefore the nature of Mankind, be till the ſame 
under the Goſpel that it was under the Law ; if the rex 
ſons for the neceſſity of Uniformity be the ſame now that 
ever they were in former ages; if the method of this 
Uniformity. be not adjuſted by God himſelf under the 
Goſpel, as it was under the Law ; and if this Uniformity 
cannot be obtained unleſs the Church be inveſted with a 
right and power of preſcribing the terms of it ; than 
it tollows plainly, as hath been already obſerved, that the 
Church muſt be inveſted with ſuch a power, becauſe elf 
it would want the neceſſary means of its own unity and 
preſervation, which every Society muſt be ſuppoſed by ; 
the Laws of natureand reaſon, to be inveſted with; and 
if the Church be inveſted with ſuch a power, then all 
its Members are under an indiſpenſable obligation to obey 
it, 
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it, becauſe that Power which may be lawfully diſobey'd, 
is no Power at all: And this is ſufficient to vindicate the 
exerciſe of Eccleſiaſtical Cenſures. 

Andif you demand further, Whether it be-lawfull for 
the civil Sanction to interpoſe in behalf of the Church, to 
ſe that its Orders and InjunCtions be duly and faithfully 
executed and obeyd, I anſwer that it is for this plain rea- 
ſon, becauſe the Civil: Power has « right of exaCting all 
kinds of lawfull Obedience from its ſubjeCts ; and this obc- 
dience if it were not Lawfull, could not be enjoyned by 
the Church it ſelf. 

But beſides the expreſs proviſions.of the Law of Moſes 
it ſelf, there were alſo ſeveral pretended traditions of 
Moſes from Mount Sinai; . there were likewiſe the deter- 
minations of their Wiſe men in controverted caſes; the De- 
cilions of the Tannaim and the Amoraim; and of the 
Schools of #7i/el and of Schammai, the two ſo much cele- 
brated, but diſagreeing Founders of the Phari/aick Order. 
For which Traditions and Determinations of their famous 


Maſters, the Fewes had uſually as great if not greater Ve- 


neration than for the Law it felt; and they were at - 
length ſwell'd into fo vaſt a bulk, that (like the Miſſals - 
and the Rituals of the Romzſbþ Churchat this day, which 
are ſo full of Ceremonies, burthenſom- in their number, -. 
rivolous and ſuperſtitious: in their uſe) they ate out- the 
very life and heart of true Religion; as-our Saviour him- 
ſelt in ſeveral places of his Goſpel with no leſs Juſticethan 
ſeverity ies 

The Heathen World had -alſo their Sacred- Offices 
preſcribed by a certain Form as well before as under 
the Law: And the ſame is the caſe with the Mahome- 
tan and Pagan Idolaters at this day; which Ceremo- 
nics of theirs, though for their number they be intoller- 
able to a devout Soul, which cannot ſuffer it's ſelf to be 
lo far taken off from. the more inward and ſubſtantial . 
part | 


-L:4 
of Religion,though in their nature they be moſtly foo. 
lin, and in their uſe Superſtitious, and in their deſign 
Idolatrous, as being direCted to a falſe object ; yet as well 
theſe as the Fewiſh Formalities do prove thus much by 
the common conſent of Mankind, that an Uniformity in 
theoutward circumſtances of Divine Service,is neceſlaryto 
the more due and ſolemn performance of Religious Wor. 
ſhip, and to the publique peaceand quiet of the World. 
What is the reaſon that at this day the French Perſecy. 
tion againſt the reformed Religion and its Profeſſors, rz. 
ges with ſo much violence and fury, thorough all the 
ſpatious Territories and Dominions of that mighty Mon. 
arch ? Shall we think it is a Zeal for the Catholique Re- 
ligion, asthey are pleaſed to call it, that is for a Fardledf 
abſurd, ridiculous and blaſphemous Superſtitions, that 
inſpires ſo wiſe and powerfull a Prince, with ſo mean 
thoughts of Cruelty and Revenge? Shall we think he 
acts upon a principle of Conſcience, who has ſufficiently 
diſcoverd to the world by his infatiable thirſt after Em- 
pire, which cannot be purchasd without the price of 
Bloud, that he has mo other principle of a&tion than that 
of a boundleſs appetite of Rule and Greatneſs ? Shall he 
be thought to act upon a principle of Duty and Religi 
who makes deſtruCtive and depopulating Wars wit 
giving a reaſon, and violates the faith of Peace by arbi- 
trary Dependances and unwarrgntable Chimes > Who 
conquers more by the perempfory Decrees of his late 
eretted Chambers, than by the conduCt of his Generals, 
or by the numbers, diſcipline and valour of his Armies? 
What therefore can be the true cauſe and motive, why 
he that ? vec in the bleſſed title of the Moſt Chriſtian 
King, ſhould yet notwithſtanding, perſecute LANE 
it ſelf? What elſe can be the true reaſon of all this Cru 
ty and ſeeming Madneſs, but that he wiſely conſiders 
that the true way to Empire abroad, is by unity and 


peace 
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ce at home, that a Kingdome divided againſt it (e 
a. ſtand; and that theſe differences of Rel 10n, as F=4 
have done already in the experience of that Kingdome as 
well as ours , will ſome time or other prove the occaſions 

of great diſorders and commotions in the State ? 

And ſhall we not then make uſe of the ſame wiſdome 
for the ſupportof Chriſtianity, wliich is with ſo much 
diligence and zeal made uſe of om for its Extirpa- 
tion? For Popery is either no Chriſtianity at all, or it is 
Chriſtianity wrapt up and hid in ſuch an heap of Cere- 
monies and Superſtitions, that it can hardly be diſcerned. 

Is it worth our while to contend about Ceremonies 
when we are loſing the Subſtance 2 to ſquabble and fall 
out about indifferent things, when our Religion and our Li- 
berty, our temporall and eternall Intereſt lye at ſtake 2 If 
the things preſcribed be indifferent and conſequently law- 
full, why do wenot ſhow that they are ſo by complying 
withthem? If the quarrells raiſed about indi t mat- 
ters, do yet notwithſtanding riſe as high, as thoſe which 
are agitated between the Papiſts and us about matters of 


- a neceſſary and unalterable nature ; why do we not ce- 


ment and compoſe theſe unhappy breaches, by adding Hu- 
mility to Obedience, and by ſubmitting to every ord;- 
nance of man, ſo far as we may without any violation of 
_— of God or right _ ? : 

our publique and animoſities are comprehen- 
ded in our Ren Diſputes, and if they were but 
once compoſed, we ſhould be an happy Nation. The 
King would be glorious, and his People ſecure. We 
ſhould be ſafe at home and formi abroad. We 
ſhould be in a condition toſuccor our Allyes, to relieve the 


diſtreſſed Proteſtants, to keep the ballance even betwixt 


our neighbour Princes, and to ſtop the prog of the 
Arms of France, which threaten to involve all Exrope in 
Slavery and Superſtition —_— Whereas now all 


we 


. _ 
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we are able to do, is to give protection for a - while to 
perſecuted Religion when it flies hither tor ſhelter. 

But what will become of us, when the ſame rorrent 
of Ambition, having overſlown what ever ſtood in its 
way, ſhall at length beat upon the Bri?ti/b Shore > Shall 
'we ſufler our ſelves to Le devoured by our own 1nteſtine 
Diviſions, when the Enemy from without is battering 


our Walls and throwing in his 86ombes among us? or ſhall 
we not rather unite together for our common ſafety ? 


and ſhall we not ſeverely repent that we did not ſooner : 


do it before it was too late, that we did not take ſweet 
counſell together and go into the houſe of God as friends? 


Certainly this one conſideration, if it were but pow-- 


erfully and frequently impreſsd upon our minds, myſt 


needs have a wondertull influence upon us, and muſteyen _ 


fright men, and compell them by arguments both of fear 
and love, into a thorough Reconcilement with the beſt 
of Churches, before it be too late, as well out of a 
principle of Intereſt as Duty ; for beſides the conſidera- 
tions of this World, it ought toafford matter of very fad 
reflexion to us, or at leaſt toſo many of us, as have been 
active either in cauſing or fomenting the Differences that 
are among us, that we muſt one day give a dreadful 
account before the Judgment-ſeat of God, for a great 
part of that Bloud which has been fpilt, and of thoſe 
Spolles, Rapines and Depredations, which have been 
made. by the ambition or injuſtice of our Neighbours. 
We muſt be accountable for the oppreſſion of our per- 
ſecuted Brethren beyond the Seas; and for ought we 
know , if theſe deſtructive Animoſities be not ſoon com- 
poſed, for the removall of the Candleſtick trom among 
our ſelves, and for the finall extirpation of the Proteſtant 
Religion. | 

| The Fewes had their Ritual, and the Chtiſtzans their 
Liturgies or ſet forms of Divine Service , the one be- 


fore. 
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fore Chriſtianity , and the other long before Popery , 
were known in the World. 

And firſt, As to the Jewiſh Ritual, which cannot be 
deny'd to have been a thing of humane Inſtitution, it was 
ſo little diſapproved by our Saviour, or rather fo highly 
approved, that he has been obſerved by Scaliger, and Bux- 
torf, and Camero, and Hugo Grotius, and other learned 
men, to have borrow'd moſt of thoſe expreſſions which 
he makes uſe of in the Inſtitution of the bleſſed Sacra- 
"ment of his Body and Bloud from thence; and -that 
Hymn which after the Celebration of that bleſſed Feaſt, he 
and his Diſciples went out to ſing together on the Mount 
of Olives, was by Paulus Burgen/ts a Converted Few and 
a learned Biſhop of the Chriſtian Church, and out of him 
- by Buxtorf, ER and others, conjectured to be the 

ſame which the Jews are uſed to call the Halle! hagadel, 
being a Song of Praiſe and Thankſgiving , conſiſting of 
ſeveral Pſalms, and uſed to be ſung in conſort at the eaſt 
of the Paſſover and other ſolemn occaſions. 

And that God Almighty has a&tually approved thoſe 
indifferent circumſtances in Divine Worſhip which have 
not been of his own appointment, being either not con- 
tained in the Law of Moſes, or no where commanded in 
Scripture, and in uſe long before the Law was delivered ; 
I will here prove by two other Inſtances, which I the ra- 
ther mention, becauſe they are omitted by the learned 
and judicious Writer of the Libertas Ecclefiaſtica ; and 
becauſe they are no where, that I know of, taken notice 
of to this purpoſe. 

The firſt ſhall be taken from that paſſage in the 
Plalms, Early in the morning will 1 dirett my prayer un- 
to thee , and will look up, in which words, the Pſalmiſt , 
addreſſing himſelf immediately to God Almighty , ex- 
preſſes the Poſture in which he would poure out his 
Prayers before him , by _—_— up towards Heaven ; 

2 now , 
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now, becauſe we cannot imagine he would have made 
this Vow of looking up to God in Prayer, if he thought 
it would have been diſpleaſing to him , and if., on the 
other hand, it can be proved that this was the general 
cuſtom of that Countrey in all their Prayers and Suppli- 
cations ; then we have here an.Inſtance of an indifferent 
Poſture in Prayer , which. the general cuſtom of Judea 
had by degrees _ into the authority and reputati- 
on of a Law ; which yet was no where inſtituted by 
any Divine Command ; but that this was the general 
practice is plain from the Romany Authors, who tax 
them upon this account with worſhipping the Clouds 
and the Hoſt of Heaven. So Fwvenal, 


Quidam ſortiti metuentem ſabbata patrem, 
Nil preter nubes & ce@li numen adorant. 
And in the Cataletta of Petronius, 
Fudeus licet & Porcinuam Numen adoret, 
Et celi ſammas advocet auricalas. 


Which places, th they be otherwiſe in eted b 
Mr. Sls and jorge te men, and the matters 
the latter of them queſtioned by Door Tſaac Yoſſhus, in 
his-Notes upon Pomponius. Mela, yet I conceive the firſt 
place dos ſufficiently vindicate the reading of the latter; 
and the Interpretation of Mr. Se/den , inſtead of deſtroy- 
ing, will rather help and encourage that which I have gi- 
ven; for the reaſon-why the ancient Fews called God b 
the name of Shamajim , or Heaven , was the ſame wit 
that , for which they looked heaven-wards when- ever 
they pray'd unto him, namely, becauſe they thought 
the more peculiar and beatifick preſence of the Divinity 
to be there; and this is the firſt Inſtance. 

The ſecond ſhall be taken from thoſe words of God to 
Moſes, Exod. 3: 5. Draw not nigh hither , put off thy 
froes from off thy feet , for which he ſubjoins this-reaſon, 

| fr 
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for the place whereon thou ſtandeſt holy ground: aow 
though it is true that Moſes was bound upon the leaſt ſig- 
nification of the Divine Pleaſure to obey it , yet this 
would have been no reaſon of his Obedience had there 
not been ſuch a cuſtome in the World before that time ; 
which, not having the leaſt foot-ſtep of a Divine Com- 
mand, was probably owing meerly to humane:inſtitution; 
but yet we ſee was approved by God himſelf. 

This Cuſtome prevailed alſo under tie Law; rough 
in the Law it ſelf it be no where enjoyned, in all their 10- 
lemn Feaſts, as appears. from this, that the Fews are com- 
manded. to eat the Paſſover with their ſhoes.on ; which 
would have been a needleſs Command, if in their other 
Feſtivals they had not uſed to put them off ; which was 
therefore done, becauſe every meal among the Fews, but 
more eſpecially their ſolemn Feaſts, was 1n the nature of 
a Feaſt upon a Sacrifice, as I could prove more largely 
if it would not be a digreſſion; and therefore , being a- 
bout an act of religious Worſhip, they were-ufed to put 
their ſhoes off, as the cuſtom of thoſe Countries was in 
like caſes. 

For this reaſon the Turks at this day do alwaies goe 
barefoot into their Moſchs: and it was a Precept of Py- 
thagoras recorded by /amblichus , in his Life , «wmrdvcs 
ve x2} mean, ſacrifice and worſhip God Tvith your ſhoes 
off. The Romans alſo did the ſame at their Feaſts, as is 
evident from ſeveral places of Martial and others. Foſhua 
s likewiſe commanded , by the Angel of the Lord, to - 
doe as Moſes had done before him , Ioſb.'s I 5. Looſe thy 
ſhoe from off thy foot, for the place whereon thou ſtandeſt i 
boly; and Joſhua did ſo. Marinus relates of Proclus, that - 
he, being about to worſhip God , made uſe of this Cere- - 
mony in the performance of his Devotions, JWCALTA = 
'& 2 1 aurs no male — oy Oy handCerh. - 
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And, becauſe the Servants , as I conceive , were uſed 
to attend their Maſters to Divine Service, as Naaman the 
Syrian was uſed to goe along with his Maſter to the 
Temple of Rimmon, and there to take off their ſhoes or 
ſandals for them ; from thence is that proverbial Speech of 
John the Baptiſt concerning our Saviour , whoſe Fore. 
runner and Harbinger he was , Joh. 1. 27. He it t who 
coming after me is preferred before me, whoſe ſhoe latchet 
{ am not worthy to unlooſe. Laſtly , in alluſion to this 
cuſtom is that paſſage of Fuvenal, in his ſixth Satyr, 

——deinde adamas notiſſimus, & Berenices 
In digito fattus pretiofior ; hunc dedit olim 
Barbarus inceſtz, dedit hunc Agrippa ſororj, 
Otſervant ubi feſta mero pede ſabbata reges, 
Et wetus indulget ſenibus clementia porcis, 

So that here we have two plain Inſtances of Inſtituti. 
ons in matters of an indifferent nature approved by God, 
but commanded onely by men, for an immemoraal cu- 
{tom whoſe original or legiſlative ſanction cannot be tra- 
ced , and perhaps it never had any, but crept in by de. 
grees, 1s as much an humane Inſtitution as a poffitive 
Command , of whoſe Author we can give never ſo clear 
an account, as the Common Law of England, is every 
whit as much of humane inſtitution as the Statute; and 
thoſe Tenures which hold onely by Cuſtom or Preſcrip- 
tion are to all intents and purpoſes as good as thoſe which 
have Deeds and Charters to produce. 

Wherefore, if Cuſtom may be comply'd with in theſe 
caſes, then ſo may any other humane Inſtitution, and if 
Cuſtom may not, then is it unlawfull for us to goe to our 
Devotions at thoſe times when our Neighbours and Coun- 
try-men are uſed to frequent them, becauſe this is an Im- 
poſition upon our Liberty, which is not ty'd up either 
to place or time any more than to any other indifferent 
circumſtance of aCtion. 

But 
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But if the places and times of Divine Worthip may be 
lawfully determined by the Authority of the Church , 
(and it they may not, then the Church has no power 
to ſee that God be worſhipped at all, for he-muſt be 
worſhipped at ſome place or time or other,) then I ſee 
no reaſon why the ſame Authority may not equally ex- 
tend to all other indifferent circumſtances of a&tion. 

As for the uſe of Liturgies and Set-forms of Prayer in 
the Chriſtian Church, there is nothing more plain than 
that, as far as we can trace Antiquity , they have been 
conſtantly uſed , ſeveral of the ancient Liturgies are at 
this day extant among, us; and the Service both of the 
Church of Rome, and our's, is in a great meaſure taken 
{com thence: nay, ſo ancient and in ſuch conſtant uſe have 
they alwaies been in the Chriſtian Church, that we have 
unqueſtionable Inſtances of them: in the Apoſtolicaltimes 
themſelves, as hath been learnedly obſerved by a »,. 1oya, 
Reverend Prelate of our own from Juſtin Mar- Biſbp of 
tyr, in his ſecond Apology, who calls the Pray- ** ph. 
ers of the Chriſtians in his time, Kawai 4jyai, Common 
Prayers : and from Pliny, in an Epiſtle to /rajan, very 
often cited by Learned men in defence of the Chriſtians 
of the primitive times, who, being examined by him con- 
crning their Manners and Religion, aftrmabant hanc fu- 
iſe ſummam vel culpe ſue vel erroris, quod efſent ſoliti 
ſtato die ante Iucem convenire : carmenque Chriſto , quaſi 
Deo, dicere, ſecum invicem , &c. The Learned Prelate, 
whom I have newly mentioned , underſtands this place 
of Verſes anſwering, one another by. turns, as we ſpeak 
the reading Pſalms ; and I know not, faith he, how he 
cud better expreſs it. And indeed this muſt be allow'd 
to be a very proper, and a no leſs acute and ingenious In 
terpretation ; for the P/a/ms themſelves were many of 
tlem nothing elſe but Hymns of Praiſe and Thankſpgi- 


Ying which were compoſed for the Service of the Ten, 
and : 
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and this ancient way of worſhipping God by Hymns, x 
well in the heathen World as among Fews and Chriſtians 
is evident from the Hymns of Zomer, Orpheus, Callima. 
chus , and others among the Greeks ; from Hymns of 4 
like nature to be met with m the Interludes of -the anci. 
ent Dramatick Poeſie, in the Odes of Horace, 'and in the 
Writings of Statius, Catullus, and others: And in alluf. 
on to this it is that the ſame P/:xy fates, in a Complyment 
to Trajan, Animadverto etiam deos ipſos non tam accurati 
adorantium precibus quam innocentia & ſantlitate. letari, 
gratioremque exiſtimari qui delubris eorum puram caſtin: 
que mentem quam qui meditatum carnem intulerit. 
Among the Chriſtians, to be ſure, the ſinging of Pſalms 
and Hymns in honour of God and Chri/t, and tor themu. 
tual benefit and edification of one-another , was alwais 
looked upon as-a ſpecial Duty, and we have ſeveral ph 
ces of Scripture which do not onely vouch and juſtif, 
but alſo enjoyn this Pradtice. 
If therefore Hymns and Pſalms, in which many are to 
| bear their parts, cannot poſſibly be ſung but by a Form; 
if they muſt be compoſed before they can be ſung; i 
this be a true and proper exerciſe of Devotion and Divine 
Worſhip ; if Praiſe and Thankſgiving be eſſential parts d 
Prayer, as is manifeſt from that Petition in our Saviours 
own Form, Zallowed be thy Name; nay, if it be the molt 
exalted and ſublime exerciſe of a devout mind ; and if al 
this may be done, and in many caſes muſt be ry 
Set-form ; then, why may not the ſame be true of alle 
ther parts of Prayer? and , why may we not from hence 
conclude, that a Form of Prayer, as it is alwaies lawful, 
ſo it is in ſome caſes neceſſary to be uſed? it is necellary, 
becauſe Pſalms and Hymns cannot be ſung without i; 
and it is neceſſary, becauſe in ſome caſes we are enjoyne! 
to ſing Pſalms or .Hymns by the expreſs command d 
Scripture. 4 
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And here, before I paſs by farther, let me ask our dif. 
fenting Brethren one Queſtion, they in their Congregati- 
ons are uſed to ſing together the Pſalms of David con- 
verted into Engliſh Rhimes , ſome of them of one man's 
compoſing; and ſome-of another ; now, though the words 
of the Pſalms themſelves , eſpecially as they are in the 
original, were divinely inſpired, and therefore they may 
retend , though ir be a Form , yet it is not a Form of 
ho Inſtitution ; yet the words of him that-puts 
them into Meeter are not David's words, any more than 
a Paraphraſe and the Text are the fame : the ſame ſenſe © 
may be expreſſed in different words , and thoſe different - 


\ words are ſo many different forms to them thav reade 


them ; from whence it is manifeſt that they do not pray - 
by David's Form which was imſpired, but by the Tranſla- 
tor's, which is of humane Inſtitution ; and why then do - 
they declaim fo loudly againſt a Form of Prayer 2 Why 
they will tell us, the Scripture has no where enjoyned it; 
but I have proved .the contrary, and they. themſelves - 
confute their own Pretences by their Prattice. 

Bur, fuppoſe the Scripture did not enjoyn it, whatthen > 
if we muſt neither pray with a Form nor without, unleſs. - 
the Scripture bid us doe one or the other, then we muſt 
not pray at all ; for the Scripture does not any where 
command either of theſe , unleſs it be in the uſe- of the 
Lord's Prayer ; and yet at the. ſame time. enjoyns us to ' 
pray without ceaſing. . 

But theſe Gentlemen, if they were half ſo good Philo- © 
ſophers as they are bad Divines, would have underſtood; 
before now, that all Prayer is a-Form, and that without 
a Form. it is impoſſible to pray at all : for the ſenſe at the 
bottom of all-Prayer is the ſame ; it is either a devour ac- | 
knowledgment and admiration of rhe Divine Excellence 
and. Perfe&tion , or it is a thankſgiving for his Mercies, 
Iran humbling, our ſelves before him: for our Sins, or © 
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entring into new engagements and reſolutions of* a new 
Life, by offering up the Sacrifice of a broken and a con- 
trite Heart; or laſtly, it is a deprecating thoſe Judg. 
ments which hang over our heads for our Sins, and an 
entreating his Goodneſs for thoſe Bleſſings which the ne- 
ccllities of our nature, or the circumſtances of our for- 
tune and condition do require ; and let theſe things be 
expreſſed with never ſo much variation of phraſe, yet it 
is not that variation in which the true nature of the Pray. 
er conliſts; but it is the ſenſe. which is at the bottom, 
which is alwaies the ſame, as a tune is the ſame, though 
it be pricked down by never ſuch variety of marl:s, and 
2 ſentence the ſame, expreſsd by ſeveral cyphers. 

It is not the words that God regards, bur it is the in- 
ward Ardency and Devotion of the mind, which may be 
the ſame with a Form as without it ; nay, in trut!1, it 
may be-greater with a Form than it can be without it, 
becauſe then he that officiates, not being to ſeek or what 


he is to ſay, and his fancie and invention, not Leing per- 


petually upon the rack, his mind is the more intcar and 
fixt upon the ObjeCt of his Devotion , and upon a ſober 
and conſiderate reflexion upon thoſe things which make 
up the entire theme and ſubje& of his Prayer : he is not 
apt to diſhonour God, nor to expoſe. himſelt and Religion 
to-contempt by raſh and inconfiderate expreſſions uttered 
in the heat of a diſtempered and inconſiderate Zeal, which 
we find by experience, I ſpeak without refle&ting upon 
any particular perſon, many of our non-conformirg Bre- 
thren doe, as well in their Prayers as Sermons, for want 
of duly conſidering what they have to ſay before-hand, 
which ſhows plainly what extream Preſumption and Fol. 
ly they are guilty of , when they pretend to utter ſuch 
contemptible ſtuff by the aſliſtence of the Spirit. 

It is true indeed , there was in the firſt ages of the 
Church ſuch a thing as the Gift of utterance, but it wm 
when 
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when men of mean parts and education were ſent forth 
to preach the Goſpel Ly our Saviour himſelt, who with 
out this could'not have delivered themſelves as ' became 
the Embaſladors.ot ſo great a King; it was at a time 
when the World could not be converted without Mira- 
cles, when the Fears of Death and Torments and Perſe- 
cution would have put all their natural faculties to ſilence, 
had they not been aſliſted.and encouraged by an extraor- 
dinary influence of Divine Grace from above : It was 
at a time when they were to be carryd betore Magi- 
ſtrates and Rulers, to give an-account of themſelves and 
of that Goſpet which: they preached ; and then it was 
neceſſary indeed, that- a particular aſliſtence of the” Di- 
vine Spirit ſhould overpower the fears of death, and re- 
move all apprehenſions of danger out of their way ,' and 
that the words which they were to ſpeak ſhould be gi- 
ven them and put into their mouths at that very inſtant, 
eſt otherwiſe, for want of ability or courage, they ſhould 
expoſe and betray themfelves andithe Goſpel. 

But -at this time of day there is no neceſſity of any 
fuch ſupernatural aſliſtence ; and that it is not actually 
afforded appears partly from the experience which we 
have of thoſe thar 'pretend to it, and partly from this 
ihat Saint Paul expreſly tells us, that the Gitr'of Prophe- 
cie, of Tongues, and of Knowledge were in time to-.fail; 
and if they. be nor failed already, as well as thoſe other 
miraculous Powers of Healing Diſeaſes, and of Caſting 
out Devils, we have little or no reaſon to believe that 
ever they will ; beſides, that the Gitt of 'Tongues being 
manifeſtly ceaſed, and theſe three being mentioned toge- 
ther; we have abundant reaſon to conclude, that thoſe of 
Prophecie and Knowledge are ceaſed together with it. 

But after all , we have no Promiſe in Scripture , that 
God, though by his Spirit he will furniſh us with affec- 
tion and zeal to the end of the World., will ever put the 
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- very expreſſions into our mouths; the Spirit it folf he/. 
peth our infirmities, faith Saint Paw, ſpeaking of this ve. 
ry bufineſs of Prayer, but it is not with a Gift of utte. 
rance, but with Groans that cannot be uttered : let our 
words be what they will, fo our hearts be but right, 
God is well pleaſed. 


Compoſitum jus faſque animo, ſanttoſque receſſus 
Mentis, & incottum generoſo pettus honeſto. 
Hac cedo. ut admoveam templis, & farre litabo. 


It is true indeed , ſuch is the nature of ſtyle, that the 
ſame. ſenſe clothed in. different expreflions, hall either 
extort reſpe& or laughter; the reaſon 1s, becauſe all 
{peech- is either proper or metaphorical ; in proper ſpeech, 
where the words are the real and immediate marks of 
the things they- expre!s, there we are affe&ted with the 
ſentence according to the opinion we have of thoſe things 
which are contained under it; but in metaphorical, we 
are differently affefted, as the Metaphors are taken 
from things of a contemptible or a ſerious and uſctull na- 
. ture. 

Now nothing is more plain than that in religious Dif- 
courſes, whether in Prayer or Sermon , nothing ought 
to be faid after ſuch a manner as to move laughter or con- 
tempt inſtead of exciting Devotion and ſerious attention; 
but whether this end be more likely tobe attained by an 
extempore or well-conſidered and premeditated Prayer, 
let any man of common ſenſe and underſtanding judge. 

And though. ſuch raſh and inconſiderate expreſſions 
may be well enough approved where they are uttered a- 
mong people that are affefted by noiſe rather than by 
ſober and judicious expreſſions, by a ſound and whole- 
ſome Form of words, yet it ought to be conſidered, one 
would think , how unbecoming ſuch things are to the 
gravity of one that pretends to teach and inſtrut = 
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World, or to the Majeſty of that Perſon whoſe Character 
he ſuſtains ; what ſcandal it gives to underſtanding men, 
and what advantages to the profane : and laſtly, how un- 
ſuitable it is to the deſign of Religion, which is to make 
men happy by creating in them a calm and ſedate tem- 
per ; not ſo much to move their Paſſions as to inform 
their Judgments , and to prepare them for Happineſs by 
wiſedom and inſtru&tion. 

But if there be any who, by the ſtrength of natu- 
ral parts , by the quickneſs of their fancie, or the vo- 
lubility of their tongues , by long cuſtom, or acquired 
habits, by art and ſtudy, by ringing the changes and by 
ſhuffling the ſame expreſſions at ſeveral times into a ſe- 
veral order and method, ſhall from thence ſeem either to 
themſelves or others to be poſſeſſed of this Gift of Prayer, 
yet they are in truth and reallity very much miſtaken, and 
it will appear they are ſo, in that they generally uſe theſe, 
whether talents or acquirements, or artifices and devices 
of theirs , rather in a way of oftentation than uſe , by 
ſpinning out their Devotions to an unuſual length , and 
by endeavouring to captivate the ears and hearts of incon- 
ſiderate people by that much ſpeaking which our Savi- 
viour condemns. 

Thus it appears plainly that a ſober and well-conſide- 
red Form of Prayer is a manifeſt advantage both to the 
Speaker and the Hearer, and to the latter it is an advan- 
tage in a reſpe& which I have not yet mentioned. 

If I pray in an unknown tongue , faith the Apoſtle, my 
ſpirit prayeth, but my underſtanding is unfruitfuÞ. 1 Cor. 
c.14. V. 14. And again, v. 16. how ſhall he that occupieth 
the room of the unlearned, ſay Amen. From whence it fol- 
lows plainly, that in this age eſpecially, when the mjra- 
culoug efolons of the Spirit are in a manner wholly cea- 
ſed, thoſe Prayers are the beſt to which we are beſt pre- 
pared to ay , Amen; but thoſe are manifeſtly Forms of 
+ 3h Prayer t 
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Prayer.; becauſe in thoſe we goe along with the Myniſter 
himſelt; nay, we underſtand belorehand what it is he ig 
about to ask, and fo are the better prepared to joyn with 
him, and to ſay, Amen, heartily, devoutly and prepared: 
ly to all his Petitions. 

And the ſame Chapter will I:kewiſe furniſh us with 
another argument againſt theſe extempore Effuſions, 
when they are truly and properly, and not onely preten- 
dedly ſo, which is but to put a cheat upon the People; 
namely, that they are ſubject cither to the heats of Enthu- 
fiaſm on the one hand, or to the coldneſs of Non. plus and 
Drawling on the other; both of which. expoſe. Religion 
to contempt in the opinion, or at leaſt.in the practice of 
thoſe whoſe deſign and intcreit it is to make it contemp- 
tible and cheap, and ſerves to alienate the affeCtions of 
much wiſer mcn than cver they are like to gain over to 
themſelves. 

If the whole Church be cume together to ſpeak with 
Tongues, and there come in. thoſe that are un{eatned 
and Unbelievers, will they not ſay that ye are mad? 
and it the ſame ora like advantage may and will-be taken 
trom the indiſcretion of every extempore Pretender,. there 
is the ſame reaſon why he ſhould hy by his pretences, 
and g:ve way to a ſound and ſober Form of words. 

The truth. is a premeditated and. an extempore Prayer 
have cach of them their inconveniences, the latter can- 
not te without them; and the firſt, if ir Le not done by 
1 man of ſome judgment-and experience , he does uſu1l- 
[y endeavour onely to ſhew his parts-, as if his deſign 
were to recommend himſelt to the good opinion of God 
Almighty tor a man of Eloquence and Wit : the preme- 
ditated man docs oftentimes talk ſo fulſomely as if his 
def: were to cajole and cokes the great God of Hea- 
ven and Earth; while the man of . gitts and graces , as 
be thinks. hunſe!t., docs by ridiculous or raſh expreſit- 
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W 05, by mimical geſtures and affeRed alterations of his 
yoice, by ſpeaking ſometimes ſo high as if he would 
prevail with him by clamor , and ſometimes fo low as 
Wi 1:2 had a ſecret to communicate to his Maker, openly 

:fFront and abuſe him to his face and in the face of a 


numerous Aſſembly. | 
But both theſe Inconveniences 2re happily avoided by 
he wiſe proviſion which the Church has made. 

If tlien the ufe of Forms of Prayer in the publick Af 
ſemblies of Chriſtians be not onely lawtull in it ſelf, and 
juſtified by the practice ot all ages before the Reformati- 
on, but alſo manifeſtly tending to Edification, and freed 
from very my and very great inconveniences to which 
extempore Addreſſes are expoſed, and therctore neceſſa- 
ry to be allow'd. 

And if though Forms of Prayer be neceſſary in the ge- 
neral , yet this or that particular Form be not, other- 
wiſe the Liturgy of all Churches and all Ages muſt be 
exatly the ſame. 

Laſtly, If no Formulary of Divine Service can be in- 
troduced into the common uſe and pres of the Church 
but by the publick SanC&tion, whether facred, or civil, or 
both, then we have here a plain inſtance of a lawfull 
humane Impoſition in indifferent matters ; for though a 
Form of Prayer be neceſlary , yet this or that Form is 
not; from whence it follows, teyond all poſſibility of 
contradiftion, that an humane [mpoſition in indifferent 
matters, or a Determination of thoſe indifferent things 
by the authority of men to one part of the indifference ts 
not in it ſelf unlawfull, and whatſoever may be lawfully 
commanded is of neceſfity to be obey'd, unleſs we will 
renounce all obedience whatfoever. 

However, thus much will certainly be granted by the 
moſt avow'd Aſſcrtors of the Separation, that we have 
every one of us a right and power of —— 5 
elves 
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felves in thoſe indiflerent matters; for otherwiſe the ne 
ture of their indifference 'is deſtroy'd ; and. yet if thug 
much be but allow'd , they will find themſelves driven 
to an abſolute neceſſity , either to contradi&t themſeves, 
and to affirm contradiCtions in a breath, to. ſay that the 
lame things are and are not indifferent at the ſame time, 
or elſe they muſt vid adiew to their beloved Cauſe, and 
give ſubruſſion to the Authority of the Church. 

For whatever natural Liberty men have in themſelves, 
when once they become members of a Society, they are 
fappoſed to give it up to the legiſlative or governing 
power of that Socicty ſo far as is neceſſary to the peace 
and quiet of it ; for otherwiſe a Society and no Society 
would be exactly the ſame, that is, every man would 
ſtill remain his own Maſter, and at liberty to doe as 
much as ever he could before. 

For example, in that which Mr. Zobbs is pleaſed to 
call the State of Nature , when a man is not a member 


of a Body politick, but a diſtin& and perfealy indepen-- 


dent perſon by himſelf, he is naturally inveſted with a 
right and power of defending his perſon: or his poſſeſſion 
by force of Arms, he may Jawtully revenge his own in- 
juries, and he is the onely Judge when he is wronged or 
injurd ; becauſe without all this power he cannot live in 
the World, or continue in that Being which God and Na 
ture have given him. 

But-if having liſted- themſelves by mutual coyenant 
and agreement into 2 Body politick or Commonwealth, 
tor the mutual defence and preſervation of every particu 
tar perſon and of the whole Society, men ſhall notwith- 
ſtanding after this aſſume the ſame liberty to themſelves 
of perſonal Revenges , and of being their own: Judges 1n 
controverted caſes , without referring, themſelves-to the 
deciſion of the Law which is the: civil Umpire betwi 
man and man , it.is manifeſt this Society cannot be of 
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long cantinuance , or rather ſo Jong as this Liberty is 
taken it can never be a, Society-properly ſo called); from 
whence it follows plainly, that it is .neceſfary,. if men 
will be members of a Society , that they give-up this 
private power into the hands of the publics. 

If therefore the Church be a Society truly and proper- 
ly ſo called ; if it be that myſtical Body of which Chri/ 
is the Head; if the members of this Body cannot be knit 
and well compadted together without external rules ot 
diſcipline and order , in which the very nature of a Soci- 
ety conſiſts; if the publick Orders of the Church and e- 
rery man's preſcribing rules to himſelt be inconſiſtent 
together , and if the obſerving no rule or method at all 
cither in Divine Worſhip or civil converſation be rather 
like a man in Bed/am than a Deniſon of a ſober Corpo- 
ration ; it charity, good-will and love; it mutual help- 
fulneſs and reciprocal uſefulneſs to one another ; it peace 
with God, _ peace with men , and peace within our 
ſelves be the great deſign and buſineſs of the Chriſtian 
life; if a man cannot be at peace with God while he is 
at enmity with his neighbour; if a man can neither love, 
nor fear, nor know, nor worſhip God aright at the ſame 
time when his thoughts are taken up and filled with en- 
vy, uncharitableneſs, detraCtion and revenge; if no man 
can be happy in himſelf when he is diſpleas'd and angry 
with other men; if the controverſies raiſed about mat- 
ters confeſſedly indifferent have been , when and where- 
ever they have happened , a perpetual bane and diſquiet 
to the Church ; it they alwaies heighten mens Paſſions 
apainſt and alienate their affeftions trom one another ; if 
they are alwaies attended with a diſturbance of the pub- 
lick peace, and have de fatto proceeded to the utter ſub- 
verſion both of Church and State; if all theſe Animoſt- 
ties and Contenſions would immediately ceaſe by a quiet 
and dutifull fabmiſſion to the Authority of the Church s 
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if by giving up this Power, the Church, as a Body poli. 
tick or Society of men is'aQually difſolved, a Society. of 

regate of ſeveral perſons', being ho otherwife one; 
than as they ſubmit to the ſame Laws and are governed 
by the ſame external Rules of diſcipline and obedience ; 
it Place and Time , notwithſtanding they be indifferent 
in themſelves as to.this or that particular determination, 
yer is it neceſſary in the general that they ſhould be de. 
termined , otherwiſe there can be no publick Worlhip of 
God : laſtly, when men are met together in a religious 
Aſſembly ; if every man ſhall follow his own particular 
fancie ; if almoſt every ſingle perſon ſhall be ſeen in x 
different poſture ; and if this be more like to make men 
look upon one another than to attend to the Miniſter or 
to mind themſelves; if it be more like to excite laughter 
than devotion ; if it be a natural obſtruQtion to the ſolem. 
nity and ſeriouſneſs of religious Worſhip; it, done by 
chance, it be a ſign of too great negligence and remiſneſ; 
and if, done on {et purpoſe, it be a 11gn of conceitednels 
and ſpiritual pride, while every man prefers his own way, 
and deſpiſes that of another ; if it be a ground of cenſure, 
and may be a cauſe of uncharitableneſs, and, by degrees, 
of ſeparation; then 1s it plain, upon all theſe accounts 
which I have mentioned , becauſe it would he better if it 
were ſo, and becauſe it is neceſſary that it ſhould be fo; 
becauſe the Church can neither preſerve it ſelf in reputz 
tion nor ſo much as in being , becauſe it is for its un- 
doubted and its perpetual intereſt, and becauſe it is nece(- 
fary to its preſervation , that it ſhould be inveſted with 
an Authority of adjuſting the moſt indifferent circum- 
ſtances of Divine Worſhip; without which the bleſſed 
ends of Unity and Peace can never be obtained : I ſay;it 
1s plain from all this, that the Church is actually inve 
ſted with this Power, and that Eccleſiaſtical Conſtitut: 
ens may for the ſame reaſon determine indifferent mat- 
ters: 
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ters, for which the Civil forbid Adultery and Murther, 
namely, becauſe it is neceſſary to the publick Peace; 
which reaſon, if it be not ſufficient , the Civil Laws do 
all of them become immediately null and void, as being 
founded upon no other baſis but the conſideration of the 
publick good; but if it be a ſolid and ſubſtantial reaſon, I 
would fain know, if any of the Diſſenters be at leiſure to 
inform me, why it may not equally extend to defend 
the neceſſity , and conſequently juſtice of Eccleſiaſtical 
whether Laws or Cenſures. | 

Eſpecially if we conſider that, as the caſe of the Chri- 
ſtian world now ſtands, the ſame perſons, with the fame 
intereſts, prejudices and paſſions are members both of the 
Civil and Eccleſiaſtical State 3 fo that it is as impoſſible 
there ſhould be a diſturbance in the one, in which the 0. 
ther ſhall be unconcerned , as that the ſame man ſhould 
be divided from himſelf; and it is every whit as clear , 
that either it is not lawfull to uſe all neceſſary means 
for the preſervation of the Civil Peace, or it is lawfull for 
the Church to concern her ſelf in the determination of in- 
different matters, which Determinations and Conſtituti- 
ons of hers may be lawfully confirmed and ratified by 
the State. | 

If men could differ without falling-out , ſomething 
might be pretended in behalf of an innocent , though 
unbecoming Liberty , but ſince the greateſt feuds and a- 
nimofities do ſometimes take their riſe from the ſmal- 
leſt beginnings , ſince the religious differences are of 
all others the greateſt, and the moſt fatal to the publick 
Peace, ſince there is nothing ſo _—_—_ ſcrupulous as 
an unreaſonably tender Conſcience, and fince there is no 
pretence ſo inconſiderable, from whence either indigent 
or ambitious men will not take occaſions to advance their 
ſecular deſigns under the ſpecious covert of a Concern for 
Liberty, or a Zeal for _— it behoves thoſe in pub- 
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jick Authority, as they tender the reputation of their 
own wiſedom and juſtice, or the quiet of the World, to 
cut oft' all occaſions of diſturbance, by ſeeing that a/ 
things be done decently and in order, which rule of the 
Apoſtle's is tounded upon the fame reaſon upon which 
all Laws whether humane or divine are founded, and 
from whence alone they can and do receive their obliga- 
tion, namely , the common Intereſt of mankind and the 
particular Happineſs of private perſons; it depends upon 
the ſame reaſon and the fame neceſſity, for which Injuſtice 
and Robbery are forbidden, or upon which: Induftry, $0- 
briety and uſetu} Arts are encouraged; which is nothi 
elſe but the- conſideration of the publick Good , which 
if it be as plainly concerned in this as in any other caſe, 
this is ſufficient to detend the Authority of the Church, 
and to make its SanEtions in indifferent matters, ſo long 
as they. are ſteered by principles of undoubted Intereſt, to 
Le of perpetual force and obligation. : 

Thoſe actions are properly ſaid tobe indifferent, which 
may either be done or let alone without inconvenience 
or advantage to-the publick , or to the intereſt of any 
private perſon; but if any prejudice or advantage wii 
accrue, then there is a plain reaſon why they ſhould be 
uone or omittcd, and conſequently they ceaſe to be in 
different, and become neceſſary in proportion to the 
weight of thoſe reaſons upon which their performance or 
omiſſion 15-tounded. 

So, tor example, we will ſuppoſe it for the preſent 
indifferent in what poſture we fay our Prayers in a-pub- 
wck Congregation ; yet if we ſay them-ar all, thus much 
is 0: abſolute neceſſity; that we ſay them in ſome poſture 
or other ; but now it the Civil or Eccleſiaſtical Magi 
ftrate, for the avoiding of Contuſton, and for the preven: 
ting of thoſe Piques and Animoſities which frequently 
28Ppzn amorg men.abour things of. little or no value in 
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themſelves, eſpecially when Religion is concerned, jhall 
ordain that all men jhall ſay their Prayers in one and 
the ſame, poſture, and ſhall determine and aſſign what 
that particular poſture ſhall be; then here is a reaſon: of 
Intereſt tor the gqod of the World, and tor the quiet 0: 
that Society- of which we are members, why this po- 
{ture ſhould be uſed rather than any other; and conle- 
quently this poſture, though indifferent before, does. 
now derive a neceſſity from that reaſon of State and inter- 
eſt upon which it's impoſition is founded. 

To be ſure menof common ſenſe and underſtanding, 
if they have but common honeſty joyned together with 
it, will take their meaſures of obligation as to the law- 
fulneſs or unlawtulneſs ot what.is commanded, from it's 
deſign and tendency to promote or obſtruct the- intereſt 
of the Publique, and the happineſs of particular Perſons; 
and if either the- pretended or the real Scruples of any 
might be ſufficient to ſtop the courſe of ' Law againſt the 
common intereſt, there could be no ſuch thing as Order 
or Government in the World. 

Thereare many Laws enacted by the ſublime Wildome 
of the King and-his three Eſtates in Parliament aſſembled, 
which though they be tor the intereſt of the whole King- 
dome, all things.conſidercd;- yet they -maniteltly. 4cnd 
tothe Prejudice of particular perſons, but - yet thole very 
perlons are as much obliged by thefe Laws, as they who 
reap the benefit and-advantage of them, beeaule the obli- 
gation of theſe Laws is to-be taken trom- the fuadamentall 
Conſtitution of all Societies, that a greater Intereſt be 
preicrred Leforea leſs, and that when the. publique adyan- 
tage ſhall interfere with a private, the private muſt give 
place, becauſe otherwiſe the Society cannot be preſerved ; 
bow much more ſtrictly therefore are we obliged by thoſe 
Laws whoſe deſign and-tendency being nothing elle, 
but.to. keep us all at. unity and peace together, arc fo 
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| plainly for the advantage of the Publique and of every 


particular Perſon ? 

And if notwithſtanding the manifeſt Conducibleneſs 
of ſuch an Uniform way ot Worſhip to the publique Peace, 
and the experience of thoſe ſad Effets which our Reli. 
gious Differences have produced, every private man ſhall 
yet after this take upon him to Judge of the Reaſon. 
ableneſs or Expedience of what is Enacted by his Supe- 
. riours, and ſhall from thence proceed upon I know not 
what Pretences, ridiculous in themſelves,and deſtructive 
of the publique Wellfare, to withdraw his Obedience to 
their juſt Commands; he may as well take upon him an 
infinite and boundleſs liberty of queltioning the Reaſon- 
ableneſs and Equity of all Laws whatſoever, and either 
upon the ſame or more warrantable Exceptions, for the 
expedience of no Law can be more evident than of that 
which enjoyns Uniformity in Divine Worſhip, he may 
withdraw his Obedience from all kind of Government 
and Subjection whatſoever. 

But here it is Obje&ted, That if there were nothing 
but the Civil Intereſt, or the Intereſt of this World to be 
conſidered, the experience of all Ages and Nations will 
ſufficiently demonſtrate, that an Uniformity in Religi- 
ous matters, is the beſt Expedient that can be thought of 
to ſecure the publique Peace. But alaſs ! we carry fouls 
and Conſciences about us, and theſe are precious things ; 
there is an immortal Intereſt lyes at ſtake , which it 
would be great folly and madneſs to part with upon any 
temporal conſideration. 

But to this I anſwer firſt in the general , That the 
main deſign of Chriſtianity being to promote Peace and 
Charity in this world, as well as to procure us Eternal 
peace and happineſs in the next; and indeed the one 1n 
order to the other, it follows plainly that Unitormity in 
Religious Worſhip, as being a neceſſary means to Peace, 
is 
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is in the general of Divine Inſtitution, though what the 


particular terms of that Uniformity ſhall be, the Scrip- 
ture has no where preſcribed; as in truth it could not do, 
for a reaſon which I ſhall ſhew hereafter: it remains 
therefore, that the Church it ſelf be in all Ages furniſht 
witha right and power of preſcribing what thoſe terms 
ſhall be, and. that all her members are obliged to a necel- 
ſary Obſervance of them. 

But here, becauſe I have made fo frequent mention of 
the Church, that I may avoid Ambiguity, and leave as 
little room as may, be tor Exception, betore I go any fur- 
ther, I willexplain what I mean by that term, and with- 
out deſcending to too much nicety, the Church is one of 
theſe three things. 

Firſt, it is the congregation of Chriſtian People dif- 
perſed over the whole earth, and agreeing together in 
the fundamental Articles of the Chriitian Faith, which 
are either expreſly, or by direct and lawtull conſequence, 
revealed in the Scriptures of the New Teſtament, to be 
of neceſſity to Salvation. And in this ſenſe it is not only 
unneceſſary that there ſhould be every where the iame 
Rites and Ceremonies obſerved in the Church, but 1t is 
in the nature of the thing impoſſible That there ſhould, be- 
cauſe of neceſlity the ſeveral manners, caſtomes, and other 
circumſtances of ſeveral Nations, will introduce a diver- 
lity of external Formalitic into Religious Worſhip, which 
may be done without any breach of Charity or Friend- 
ſhip among men, becauſe there is no intereſt to be ſerved 
by promoting Feuds and Animoſities between them; and 
it will be all one to the peace and happineſs of this King- 
dome, what rites or uſages ſoever the Greek or Armenian 
Churches ſhall embrace. 

We do not much trouble our heads, though by reaſon 
of their near Neighbourhood we have ſome reafon todo it, 
about the French fvingMaſs ,or adoringReliques,or Images, 

or 
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or praying for Dead, or worſhipping the Hoſt: Nay, yoy 
ſhall hardly ever ſee a man in a paſſion when he hears the 
Tragicall ſtories of thoſe horrible perſecutions againſt the 
proteſſours of the Reformed Religion ; but though he 
may relieve and pity them, fo far as a ſmall temporary 
Contribution will go, yet in truth and reality he is not 
much concerned ; whereas at home wecan make a ſhift to 
fall out about much ſmaller matters; the reaſons, becauſe 
we are not embarked in the fame bottom with them, 
and ſo being able to do neither good nor hurt by being 
angry or diſpleagd, we ſcarce ever trouble our ſelves. 
But at home the pretences of Religion and Liberty,which 
arealways ſtirring when ever there is any proſpect of pu- 
blique Diforders likely to enſue upon them, will never 
fail to excite the ambitious, the diſcontented, and the 
needy, to embroyle the State out of principles either of 
Intereſt or Revenge, while the paſſions of men that day. 
ly converſe together, and are engaged by intereſt, or pre- 
judice, or duty in thereſpeCtive parties, do but ſerve to 
blow the cole, and improve the ſparks of Animoſity into 
a flame of War. 

The conſequence of all which is, That there may be 
differences in the univerſal Church, conſiſting of many 
Kingdomes and Provinces without diſſention ; and that 
all that whatever it is, which is requiſite to the «nity of 
the Spirit in the bond of Peace, may be conſiſtent en- 
ough with differences in ſmaller matters, but that in the 
ſame Kingdome or Dominion this can never be. 

But ſecondly, By the Church we may underſtand a 
National Congregation of Chriſtian People, divided into 
many partitions or particular aſſemblies united together 
by an unity of Faith, and Diſcipline, and Eccleſiaſticall 
Juriſdiction; and this is that which I affirm to be neceſſary 
in every Kingdome or State that wouldavoid all occaſions 
of publique Tumults and Diſorders, and _ as 
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happy either as themſelves can wiſh, or as Chriſtianity 
deſigns to make them. 

And therefore this is that unity which is by every Good 
Chriſtian, good Citizen, or good Subject, above a [things 
which this world can afford, the moſt earneſtly to be 
deſired: for the obtaining of which, he is to ſubmit to 
every thing that ſhall be required of him, and he is to 
abſtain from every thing which is forbidden him; if all 
things conſidercd, it may lawfully be done or avoided. 

Thirdly, In compliance with thoſe of the Congrega- 
tionall way, I am content to allow a third ſenſe ot the 
word Church to be a particular and independent Congre- 
gation governed by Lawsand meaſures of its own,and ac- 
knowledging no Juriſdiction Forreign to it felt; and this is 
a Form ot Church Government,which ina Chriſtian King 
dome or Common-wealth, I affirm to be naturally un- 
lawfull: And herethere are two caſes to be conſidered. 

Firſt, Either the whole body of the People is divided 
into ſuch particular and independent Congregations, or 
there is a nationall Eſtabliſhment from which theſe parricu- 
lar Congregations have ſeparated themſelves. The firſt of 
theſe is Babel in Efigie, the very Emblem and Land- 
$kip of Confuſion, ſubje&t to inconveniences that cannot 
be thought of till they are felt, and capable of ſuch infi- 
nite ſub-diviſions as will at length reduce the comely Form 
of Government by ſo many particular intereſts and faCti- 
ons into a State of publick Hoſtility and Rapine; for the 
reaſon why men ſeparate from one another, is always 
out of ſome reall or ſome pretended diſlike, which dif- 
likes by a&tuall ſeparation, are ſo far from being compo- 
ſed, that they are maniteſtly improved and heightned by 
It; and from hence ariſe ſo many ſeveral Intereſts as there 
are Sets or denominations of Parties in a Common- 
wealth. 

For it is natural to all men to deſire to gain Proſelytes 

to 
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to their own' Opinion, for men to love themſelves and 
thoſe of their own way, and to think of other men, who 
are not enrolld in the fame liſt with themſelves, if not 
witha reall hatred, yet with a lefs eſteem and a compa. 
rative Averfation , which whcnever a Eall of Intereſt is 
thrown between them, will be improved into all the ſad 
effe&s of the moſt deſperate Malice and Revenge. 

But hcre to make all ſure as I go along, I muſt repeat 
again, That by In.!-vendent Congregations, I mean, ſuch 
25 own 1 Eccleſiaſticall Juriſdiction externall to them- 
ſelves ; from whence it is cafie to perceive that every 
ſuch Congregation may be a new Sett and Party by it 
ſelf; as-it was in a manner inthe late Times, when the 
Sedts were ſpawned in ſuch incredible abundance, that 


the Alphabet began to complain of want of Letters to- 


furniſh ſo many different and diſagreeing Parties with 
names. 

Neither is. it- to Le ſuppoſed that ſo many ſeveral 
Fations, notwithſtanding their differences in matters of 
Religion, thall yet conſpire in an unitorm Obedience to 
the Civil Power, tccauſe to be uppermoſt is that which 
they all deſire; and fince the very fame perſons are mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth, and of a particular Sec or 
Party, it is ridiculous to hope that the State can ever be 
quict, till all rheſe parties can agree together to be of 
the ſame mind; which is, to make them ceafe to Le 
what they arc. 

In the United Provinces, where the greateſt Liberty 
is given and taken of any other Territory in the Chr: 
ſtian World, the peace of the publick could not be ic- 
cured, if it were not for the Overballance of the Calu:- 
aiſticall Party. above the reſt ; for the Calviniſts, as Sir 
Willias: Temple in bis Obſervations upon the United Pro- 
vinccs takes notice, p. 204. © make up the body of the 
«* People, and are poſleficd of all the publick Churches 
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* jn the Dominions of the State as well as of the onely 
« Miniſters or Paſtours, who are maintained by the 
«* publick , who have no other Salaries than what they 
* receive from rhe State , upon whom they wholly de- 
« pend ; and for that reaſon they will be ſure to preach 
obedience and ſubmiſſion to the People. 

But yet notwithſtanding this , ſo great has the power 
and intereſt of the Lowveſtave or Arminian Party alwaies 
been , that it has been the occaſion of great revolutions 
among them; and as it was probably one of the main 
cauſes of their ſo ſudden fall from the height of envy in- 
to the loweſt region of pity and deſpair within the com- 
pals of a very few years, ſo it is to be feared that in not 
many more ( the animoſities between a Calvini/t and 
whoever differs from him being irreconcileable and ever- 
laſting) it will page the ruin of that once powertull, but 
now declining State. 

Neither was there any thing in the late unhappy times, 
next to the Titke of an incomparable Prince, to whom 
the Sc of theſe Kingdoms did of right belang , and 
the AfeQtions of a loyal Party , which all the republi- 
can Cruelties were not able to extinguiſh , that contri- 
buted ſo'much to put a period to the Uſurpation, which 
was never eſtabliſh'd upon any certain bottom , as the 
bandying of the ſeveral Fa&ions againſt one another ; 
which made it both neceſſary for the Uſt to ſupport 
their power by the Sword, and that Sword it ſelf not be- 
Ing all of it of the fame metal, and the Army that was 
to wield it, being it ſelf canton'd into Sets and Factions, 
they began at length not to underſtand one anothers 
language, but were forced to leave working any lon- 
ger, and to deſiſt from building that Babe! of Religion, 
cemented with bloud inſtead of mortar , which 1s in- 
conſiſtent with the quiet of the Earth, and by which 
men in vain expett to climbe to Heaven. 
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Tt is a prodigious thing for a man to conſider what ir: 
reconcileable teuds the ſmalleſt differences in Religion 
have created , and ſtill the ſmaller thoſe. difterences are, 
the higher uſually are thoſe an:moſittes that are produced 
by them , as if it were the nature and genize of man: 
kind to make up in paſſion what they want 1n reaſon ; 
as the Turks and Perftans, though agreeing in all other 
parts of the Mahometan Superſtition , yet about a very 
{mall Punctilio they are at mortal jars withjone another; 
and , being ſo near neighbours as they are, they never 
want an opportunity of expreſſing their reſentments by 
the frequent and bloudy Wars Letwixt thoſe two forms. 
dable Empires. 

The Calviniſts purſue the Lutherans and Arminians , 
who on their own parts are not wanting to retaliate the 
kindneſs, with every whit as great it ,got greater hatred 
than thoſe who do ?oto celo errare, * Popiſh, I mean, 
the Mahometan and the Pagan World; nay, ſo apt are 
men to fall out with one another, that the moſt inconſi- 
derable nicctics of difference that can be conceived, when 
they are uſed as marks of diſtinction , when men ſhall 
obitinately perſiſt in ſuch difcriniinations, and when they 
{hall place an opinion. or affeCtation in them, will pro- 
duce in them a diſlike and averſation for one another; 
and, let the difference be never fo ſmall , yet it will al- 
waies be true to the World's end that , Birds of a feather 
will fleck togerher ; ſo many diſtinCtions as there are, ba-- 
ting thoſe dittintions which Trade and Functions and the 
Neceſlitics of humane life have made for the mutual ſup- 
port and maintenance of each other , ſo many ſeveral 
Parties and Factions. you: thall have in that Common- 
wealth or Kingdom where thoſsdiſtintions are found. 

Though 1n this cafe 1t will alwates happen, thar the 
ſmaller Fiſbes will aſſociate and unite together againft 
the 1eviathan or prevailing Party, that overballances = 
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reſt, but when that King of the Waters is deſtroy'd, they 
will then begin'to prey upon one another” ;!art contend 
which of them: ſhall ingrofs the Dorninion . of the'Seas , 
which is- the caſe of all the Republican FaCtions againſt 
the Church of Exg/and at this day ; though as well rea- 
ſon as tormer ſad experience may inllru& us, when the 
have obtained their end, it ever they do obtain it; whic 
God forbid , what miſerable work they 'will make of it 
among themſelves. 

[t is to be: confe(sd indeed that there are abroad very 
great heats and- contentions to be found , which are not 
of ſuch dangerous conſequence to the publick Peace, 
ſuch-as are thoſe feuds, which will never be extinguiſh'd, 
betwixt the Seculars and the Regulars , and betwixt the 
regular Fraternities with one another ; and, I believe, 
there are but very few monaſtick Societies-will be found 
that are at peace within themſelves ; of which, and of the 
cauſes of it., which I have well conſidered , I could f: 
more, if it would not te a digreſſion; but whether it be 
that common obedience which they pay their: Holy Fa- 
ther the Pope, which keeps them in' ſomewhat better 
order, or; that being men of a-ſingle life, not encumbrec 
with any ſecular intereſt or concern; their animoſities 
cannot 1o eaſily embroile 'the State as thoſe who 'have 2 
greater intereſt init, and-who may with a better coun- 
tenance purſue ſecular deſigns than they can doe ; or , 
whether it. be that the Laiety- think it not worth their 
while, any further than i is matter of common enter- 
tanment-and diſcourſe , to take any part inthe quarrels 
of Beadeſmen and of Beggars; or whether: it* be that 
their contentions are not of ſuch a popular nature as to 
have an influence upon-any. but themſelves who maks 
them; or that the perpetual auſterities of their reſpeftive 
rules, which are a conſtant emploiment to them, hin- 
&r.them from. being. capable of proſecuting any dange 
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rous deſign, with that addreſs and diligence which is re. 
quiſite to its ſucceſs; or that all the heat of theſe conten- 
tions is fpent , by men that know better-how to uſe their 
tongues chan ſwords, in complaints to the Pope, ang il *: 
in writing againſt and cenfuring one another ; or, laſtly, 
whether #t be that their way of life in the retirement i 
of their cloyſters, and in the little formalitie of their Ml 
cells, and convents renders them unexperienc'd in af th 
fairs, liſtleſs and unaGtive in buſineſs, and unfit to doe du 
any great good or miſchief in the World; or whatever Ml ® 
the true reaſon be, there 1s no queſtion but they are w/ 
found by long experience , = giving an example of po. po 
verty and contentment , and by the reputation, of their th 
ſanctity and holyneſs of life ro be rather an advantage dl 
than detriment to the places where they are ſuffered, and its 
they make ſufficient amends for their inteſtine diviſions, (0 
by their being united together in the Papal Intereſt and 
in the ſupport of the Romi/h Tyranny over the Conſcien- 
ces of men. 

But let the reaſon be what it will, it is certain that no 
reaſon can juſtific the lawfullneſs of ſeparate and indepen- 
dent Congregations in a Chriſtian Commonwealth or 
Kingdome , which are in their own nature , and have 
been found ſo by experience , to be ſo deftrudtive to the 
welfare and happineſs of the World, which are fo big 
with inconveniences not to be foreſeen till are felt, 


Head inveſted with a power of Eccicfiaſt; 
and Ccnſure, is contrary to the Law of Nature', de- 
ſtruive 
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fructive of the Peace of the Workd , and of the defign 
of Chriſtianity it ſelf, which is to engage men in cloter 
obligations of unity and friendſhip with one another, and 
therefore ought not to be rolerated in 2 Chriſtian State 
no-more than Atheifm or Infidelity themſelves ; it being 
the extremity of Non-ſenfe and religious Folly to allow 
that Charity , Good-will and Peace are the indiſpenſable 
duties of a Chriſtian ; nay, the charaCteriſtick indications: 
of his being Chri/f's Diſciple; that God i Love, and that 
whoſoever loveth not his brother whom he hath ſeen, cannot 
poſtbly love God whom be hath not ſeen; and yet, that 
that Fozm of Church Government is, I will not fay of 
| divine Inſtitution , but of divine Permiſſion , which is in 
| its very nature and eſſential conſtitution ſo exattly fitted 
to bring the World into Contufion and*Diſorder. 


And fo I have done with the firſt Cafe, which ſuppo- 
ſes the whole Body of a People to be parcell'd out into 
many diſtin& and independent Congregations. Give me 
kave now to ſpeak a very little to the ſecond, which pie- 
ſumes onely a Separation of one or more Congregations 
from the Body of the National Church, ſetting up a new 
Authority of its own, and diſowning the JurifdiHion of 
the publick : which fecond Caſe differs onely in propor- 
tion from the firft-, and will of neceſſity labour with all 
taoſe ill confequences in its degree and meafure with 
which the firſt is incumbred ; and, it being mach cafier 
for ſmall things to encreaſe than to begin, the conſequen- 
ces at the long run will be exaHy the ſame, if the Go- 
vernment, by a wiſe temperament of Care and Courage, 
do not put a timely ſtop to the progreſs of ſuch if. bo- 
ding beginnings. 

lato fuch ſeparate Aſſemblies as theſe all the ill humors 
a the'Body politick will naturally flow, thither the unfor- 
nate, the difcontented, the covetous and.the ambitious 
walk: 
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will betake themſelves, to ſeek revenge againſt reall or imz. 


ginary wrongs , to repair the decaies and ruines of a bro. | 
ken fortune, to fatisfic the craving circumſtances of pover. WM 
ty and want, and to fill up the wide capacity of immo. WW | 
dſt, unreaſonable and unjuſt deſires at the expence of WM { 
the publick welfare, ſecurity and quiet. R 
Neither are ſuch Conventicles as theſe dangerous one. . 
ly to the Civil Peace, by being the natural cauſes of em- W , 
broilment and diſturbance, the very finks and common- w 
ſhores into which all bad humors diſembogue themſelves MW | 
and. find a welcome entertainment , while the ſimplicity WM 
of ſome ſuffers it ſelf, under the ſpecious pretences of an 9 
extraordinary zeal, to be miſſed and carry d away cap- W ( 
tive by the deſigning Hypocriſic of others; but , which WE 1, 
is ſtill worſe, they have a no leſs pleaſing afpeCt upon P, 
Religion it ſelf, which either by the infinite pretencesto pe 
greater purity, a moſt abſurd and fooliſh cauſe of Separati- WW 4, 
on, which knows no Law, andavill admit no bounds, þe: 
they refine ſo long till they have utterly loſt it; or by a WM 
molt impious and unreaſonable claim toT know not what WW 
Goſpel Liberty, they get at laſt to be Libertines indeed, WM ag 


and are placed as far above the reach of Ordinances as WM 
thoſe Ordinances themſelves, by their deſign and uſe for WW je 
the preſervation of Love and Unity in the Church, by W mi 
their Divine inſtitution and appointment, and by the ſu- WW 
pernatural Grace which is exhibited and convey by a | 
due and worthy participation of them, are plac'd above far 
the blaſphemous contempt of ſuch profane and diſfolute BF Q; 
Weetches. ; of a 

But I would by no means be ſo far miſunderſtood, as WM oh 
if T were fo uncharitable as to think that all, or ſo much WM thy, 
as the greateſt part of thoſe that ſeparate, doe it out of hoy 
any bad deſign; for I am not onely morally certain of ing 
the contrary, as to the much greater number of the Pe WW fuc] 


ple,. but as to the Paſtors themſelves , if that be any = and 
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dit for them ; I dare be confident, in very many inſtances, 
that the blind lead the blind, and that they are not ſen- 
ſible of thoſe diſmal inconveniences to which their Sepa- 
ration is naturally expoſed ; but in what I have juſt now 
faid I chiefly retlect upon the fad experience of tormer 
times, which is ſufficient to convince us , what the ge- 
nuine tendencie of theſe new models is; and I do no 
more queſtion that the ſame caules, it ſuffered to operate 
with the ſame freedom, will have the ſame effect, than 
I do, whether humane nature and humane paſlions be the 
fame now that they were twenty or thurty years ago; 
which Conſideration if all well-meaning, but miſguided 
Chriſtians would ſeriouſly lay to heart, I cannot doubt 
but it would ſoon have a very wondertull effe& upon the 
Peace and Settlement of theſe diſtratted Kingdoms, by 
perſuading all that heartily wiſh the Proſperity of $70x 
and pray tor the Peace of this our ſpiritual Feruſal/em, to 
leave their ſeparate Aſſemblies, and betake themſelves 
into the boſom of the Church , which cannot behold fo 
much goodneſs and ſincerity ſo miſerably miſled and gon 
aſtray without all the concern that is natural to a dif- 
treſſed, forſaken Mother, and ſtands alwaies ready with 
her arms wide open , and with an entreating voice and 
mind to receive them into her moſt tender and paſlionate 

embraces. | 
Some ſort of Unity as to external Diſcipline is neceſ- 
ary to the confiſtenceeven of thoſe leſſer bodies ; nay, the 
Quakers themſelves who are much the moſt exorbitant 
of all Parties to be found among us, yet they differ from 
others, and with one another in nothing more 
than in a certain Formality peculiar to themſelves : And 
how much more deſirable wouldit be, that all Parties, lay- 
ngaſide their reſpeCtive heats and animoſities which under 
ſuchdiverſity of outward forms they ſo dangerouſly foment 
and carry on againſt each other , ſhould unite _— 
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under one common rule in ſuch a bleſſed band of Peace 
and Love, as would remove all our Jealouſies, and pre. 
vent all our Fears, and make every man in the Streets in 
an unknown Face, - to meet his Guide, his Companion, 
and his own familiar Friend ? 

This is my firſt Anſwer to the Objection taken from 
the pretence of a Tender Conſcience, That an Unifor. 
mity of one ſort or other, is of abſolute neceſſity to the 
peace of the Church; which Uniformity ſince it cannot 
be obtained, unleſs nien could all jump into the ſame 
mind of themſelves, and continue in it when they had 
done, it follows unavoidably that there is, and muſt al. 
ways bein the Churcha ſtanding Authority, from whence 
the SanCtionsof Diſcipline and Order ſhall receive their 
obligation. 

I come now to give a more particular Anſwer to the 
OvjeCtion propoſed, and in that, I ſhall conſider in thege. 
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neral what the terms of this Uniformity muſt be, or rather : 
what kind of terms they are to which all Chriſtian Peo- : 
ple are obliged to ſubmit. l 
It muſt be granted therefore, That though an Unifor: w 
mity in Religious Worſhip be that which is above all WM .; 
things in this World the moſt paſſionately to be deſired, p 
yet this being only in order to that great End, to which 
all our endeavours and counſels ought to be diretted, th 
the Eternal happineſs and ſalvation of our Souls; no terms Lo 
of Uniformity ought to be ſubmitted to whichare incon- _ 


{iſtent with Salvation. And that Church, whatever ſhe Po 
is, let her pretences to Infallibility and Truth, be never WM {,. 
{o great, which impoſes thoſe cither Opinions or Pradt ins 
ces, as the terms of Communion , which are diredtly 
contrary to the word of God, or to the light of Nature *} 
and the impartial dictates of right Reaſon is by no means WE |... 
to be communicated with any longer ; but we muſt in WW 1, 


mediately come out from Her and ſeparate in our owtde 
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fence, leſt we be made pron of Her ſins and of Her 

lagues; and in this caſe it is ſhe who is guilty of the 
Schiſm by neceſſitating a Separation, not we who ſepa- 
rate when we cannot avoid it. 

As to matter of Doctrine, I preſume there is no man 
who calls himſelf a Proteſtant, of what Denomination or 
Party ſoever he be, who will charge our Church with 
any damnable Errour ; but on the contrary, there are 
many of our Diſſenting Brethren, who, when they are 
ax with the unpleaſant imputation of propagating very 
abſurd and very unreaſonable Opinions, are uſed to take 
Sanctuary in the Articles of 'the Church of England; of 
whoſe Authority, as to ſome points, they will pretend 
themſelves to be the only Aſſertors, with what Juſtice, 
I think I havein part diſcovered in ſome other Papers. 

As to Ceremonies there are three Reſtrictions chiefly 
tobe conſidered, which if they be all carefully obſerved 
in the diſcipline of any Church, there is no manner of 
pretence or ground for Separation upon a Ceremonial ac- 
count; and thoſe three Reſtriftions are theſe which fol.- 
low. Firſt, They muſt not be too cumberſome and hea- 


vy by their number. — They muſt not be Su- 


perſtitious in their uſe. 7hirdly, They muſt not be Ido- 
atrous in their dire&ion. 
Firſt, They muſt not be too cumberſome and heavy by 


their number, for this is that whicheats out the very heart 


and root of Religion, and takes it off from being a De- 
votional exerciſe of the mind, by turning it into outward 
_ and Show, which can neither make us better men 
for the future, nor appeaſe the wrath of God, or apply 
tous the merit and fatisfa&tion of Chrif for whatis paſt. 
This was that of which St. 4A» in his time complain- 
ed; but yet he did not think it Lawfull to make any 
breach or diſturbance in the Church upon this account, 
but rather to take this occaſion for the exerciſe of thoſe 
G 2 two 
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two excellent vertues of Patience and Humility, and ex. 
pect the good time when this burthen ſhould be remoy'd 
by the ſame regular Authoriy that had imposs it. 

This was the caſe of the Moſaick Bondage, eſpecially 

as that Bondage was alterwards increaſed by the Pharz- 
ſaical 9aleewru;, or by the traditionary Rites and U. 
ſages of the Fewiſh Church ; and this is at this day, and 
was at the time of the Reformation, and for many Apes 
before, the caſe of the Roman Yoak; from which the 
Wiſdome and Picty of our Anceſtours, has with no leſs 
Juſtice than Neceſlity frecd us, and plac'd us in that ſtate 
of Chriſtian Liberty, which does not conſiſt of ſuch an ex- 
cmption from all Ceremonies as ſome men ſeem to.defire; 
which is abſurd and impoſſible in the nature of the thing 
it ſelf, but in the choice of ſuch as are beſt fitted to the 
ends for which all Ceremonies ought to be deſigned, and 
have the greateſt tendency to Edification. 

There were other cauſes upon account of the Ceremo- 
nics impoſed by the Church of Rome, which might be ſut- 
ficient to juſtify a Separation, of which I ſhall ſpeak in 
the two following Heads. 

And though a National or Provincial Church have 
a Right and Power within it ſelf of retrenching the ſu- 
perfſluities of the Ceremonial part of their Divine Ser- 
vice, which may*very well be done without any Schiſm 
or Separation from the body of the Church abroad, et: 
ther on the one part or the other : Yet for private men 
to ſeparate {rom the National. Eſtabliſhment, upon pre- 
tence that the Ceremonies are too burthenſome or too 
many, is manifeſtly unlawfull. The reaſon is, becauſe 
this will be lyable to the ſame Inconveniences,. to which 
a ſeparation upon pretence of greater Purity, is exposd; 
and in both caſes, if every private man ſhalt be allowd 
to judge for himſelf, and to proceed to a Separation in 
purſuance of that judgment, fo infinite are the — 
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the fancies, the prejudices, the perverſitics of ſome men; 
ſo+ fond are they of Novelty and Change, ſo apt to 
controul Authority, and fo defirous to be govern'd only 
by their own Meaſures, that there can be no laſting Eſta- 
blihment in the World, but the Diſcipline of the Church 
wall be alwaies reeling like a Drunken Man, and driven 
toand fro like-a Wave of the Sea, by every Capricious 
wind of: Innovation. 

Wewill ſuppoſe tor the preſent, in favour of the Diſ- 
ſcnters, becauſe they cannot prove it, that there are too 
many Ceremonies in our Church, yet I preſume it will 
te granted that there are not above four or five, or halt 
a dozen too many; or if you will, to make it a plump 
number, and to put the -ObjeCtion into better ſhape, let 
them - be halt a ſcore, which I believe upon an exact 
computation, will go a-great way'in the Ceremonies of 
the Church of Eng/and ; and let all theſe be impoſed as 
indiſpenſable conditions of Communion: - 'Tis pretty ſe- 
vere I confeſs, to lay . ſo great a ſtreſs upon Indifterent 
Matters; but yet certainly no man in his wits will ever 
pretend that this is ſuclr an- intollerable'burthen, as that - 
' he muſt needs ſeparate rather than comply; but if there 
te any that: are fo hardy to do it, though I will not dif- 
commend them for their courage, a vertue, of which in 
this contentious Age we have a great deal of nced;'* yet 
in my opinion-they deſerve rather to be ſoundly Laught 
at, than ſeriouſly Confuted. - 

What hath - been ſaid of the Churches Power in re. 
trenching the -number of- her Ceremonies, - the fame is 
likewiſe true as to tize Ceremonies themſelves, that they 
may from time to time be altered and changed for others 
In their ſtead by the Authority - of the Church, as ſhall ' 
ſeem moſt Expedient to that publique Wiſdome for the 
great Purpoſe of Edification;: but for every private per- - 
lon to challenge this Right to himſelf, is unlawtull, be- 
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- cauſe liable to the ſame inconveniences, with ſeparating 
under colour of Ceremonious Superfluities , or of purer 
Ordinances and purer Worſhip, which are therefore juſt. 
ly to be ſuſpected to proceed out of a bad deſign, becauſe 
they never can have any end. 

Saint Paul, in ſeveral places of his Epiſtles , expreſſes 
great tenderneſs for the infirmity of the weak Brother , 
but yet, if the Inſtances of ſuch his condeſcention be exa- 
mined, they will be found to be of a quite different na- 
ture from thoſe which make up the pretences of our 
daies , as conſiſting, firſt, in the cating of things facri. 
ficed to Idols, which as looking like a participation of the 
table of Devils, and as.being expreſly prohibited by a tem- 
porary Canon of the Council of Feruſalem , muſt needs 
give very great offence and ſcandal to the Chriſtians of 
thoſe dates, who did not underſtand ſo well as Saint Paul 
did that an do! was nothing , and that the conſideration 
of the Food might well enough be preſcinded from that 
of the Idol, and that theretore it was lawfull for one 
who was well grounded in the reaſon of things and might 
doe it without offence to any weaker than himſelf, to eat 
whatever was ſold in the ſhambles. 

From which laſt cited place of St. Paul we may obſerve 
a threefold difference in the pratice of thoſe times as to this 
Afﬀair. Firſt, There were ſome, and they the moſt perfett 
Chriſtians, in which number St. Pa«/ himſelf was, who 
would make no ſcruple of eating the /dv/othyta, though 
they knew them to be ſuch, ſo they might doe it without 
{ſcandal to others. Secondly, There were others who 
could not juſtifie to themſelves the eating of ſuch food; 
but yet, by Saint Pa«/'s permiſſion , they would not be 
at the pains of a ſolicitous enquiry , but ſuffering them- 
ſelves to remain in ignorance would eat whatſoever was 
fold in the ſhambles, asking no queſtion for conſcience 
ſake. Laſtly , There were a third fort, more ny 
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than either of the former, who thought themſelves bound 
not to eat any manner of meat but what they were ſure 
had not been facrificd to Idols, and it is to theſe eſpeci- 
ally that Saint Pau/'s condeſcention is with abundance of - 
equity and juſtice made, Lecauſe their ſcruple was foun- 
ded not in a Circumſtance or Ceremony onely, but in a 
deep ſenſe of Devotion , and in a jealouſfie for the Ho- 
nour of God and Religion. 

The ſecond Inſtance of this Tenderneſs of St. Paul's 
is taken from the Fewiſþ Abſtinence from things ſtran- 
gled and from bloud , which was not onely ſtrictly en- 
joyned by the Ceremonial-law , but alſo continued and 
confirmed by the ſame rr, EdiCt of the Feraſalem 
Synod'; and what hath been faid of Abſtaining from 
Bloud , the ſame was true likewiſe of Circumciſion , 
which in ſome caſes was diſpenſed with even after Con- 
verſion to Chriſtianity; this was the reaſon why Paul 
circumciſed 7imothy, becauſe of the Fews in the 16th. of 
the Ads, and it is his advice in the firſt to the Corinthi- 
ans, C. 7. V.18. Is any man called being circumciſed ? let. 
him not become uncircumciſed : is any called in uncircum- 
cifion 2 let him not be circumciſed. And then it follows , 
For Circumciſion 1s nothing , and uncircumciſion is nothing , 
tut the keeping of the Commandments of Ged. 

What is meant in this place by becoming uncircumci- 
ſed is needleſs to my purpoſe at preſent to examin and 
(carce conſiſtent with Modeſty to explain. | 

But that which is more pertinent. to my deſign at 
preſent to take notice of is this , that in both chk in- 
ſtances of abſtaining from Bloud and of Circumciſion, 
the caſe is far different from the ſcruples of our daies ; 
ſince it was not the ſqueamiſh averſation of a Ceremonie, 
but an obſtinate adherence to the Ceremonial Law on 
which thoſe ſcruples were founded , with which not- 
withſtanding Saint Paz/, as it were on purpoſe to _— 
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how little an enemie he was. to Ceremonies was pleaſed 
for the time to diſpenſe, although the retaining ot thoſe 
two Ceremonies in the Church, purſued into thoſe conſe. 
quencies of which they were not ſenſible, did in reality 
include in it-a Denial of Chri/t and his Goſpel. 
For Circumciſion , what was it but the Seal of that 
articular Covenant which God had entred into with 4- 
Fakes and his Poſterity 2 whereas now that encloſure 
was laid open and that partition wall was broken down); 
the renting of the vail in ſunder at the inſtant of our $4 
viour's Pailion was to ſignifie the final abolition, antiqua- 
tion and repealment of the Abrahamitical Covenant and 
Moſaick Law , the Holy of Holies was at that inſtant 
layd open, whereinto not onely the High- prieſt with 
Sacrifices once a year, but all mankind by virtue of that 
great propitiatory Sacrifice which was at that time offe- 
red up upon the Croſs, without any other Sacrifice of 
their own than that of a broken ſpirit and a contrite heart 
might enter and be happy ; and there was now rati- 
fied a New and better Covenant , eſtabliſhed upon better 
Promiſes , whereinto not the Fews onely , but all men 
that would accept of the conditions of the Goſpel, of 
what ſort or quality or Nation ſoever they were , whe- 
ther Few or Gentile, bend or free , Greek or Barbarian, 
had a free and welcome admittance ; and it was in this 


ſenſe onely that the Promiſe was litterally fulfilled to 


Abraham that his ſeed ſhould be as the ſtars of heaven, 
aud as the ſands of the ſea ſhore for number ; that is, not 
the carnal, but the ſpiritual ſeed, which was much lar- 
ger than the other ; Rom. 9. 6, 7, 8. For they are not all 
Iſrael which are of Iſrael: Neither becauſe they are the 
ſeed of Abraham, are they all children, but in Iſaac ſhall 
thy ſeed be called: That is, They which are the children 
of the fleſh , theſe are not the children of God: but the 
children of the promiſe are counted for the ſeed: And 
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again, Gal. 3. 29. If ye be Chriſt's , then are ye Abra- 
ham's ſeed, and heirs according to the promiſe. 

The Abſtinence from Bloud, though it be not ſo much 
a Jewiſh Inſtitution, but was as old as the Creation it ſelf, 
and continued all along in force till our Saviour's time ; 
yet then its obligation, together with its reaſon, was to 
ceaſe, the reaſon given in the Law, which was the ſame 
before it, being this; that God had given it upon the Al. 
tar, to be an attonement for the ſouls of men: it is mani 
feſt therefore , that when the Sacriice and the Oblation 
ceaſed, as they attually did pon the ſuffering of the 
Meſſias, as to their efficacy and virtue , ind as the 
Prophet Danie/ had long before expreſly propheſied it 
ſhould doe ; I fay , when the Sacrifices were no longer 
allowed in which this legal Abſtinence was founded , it 
is plain the Obligation to the Abſtinence it ſelf muſt 
ceaſe together with it, becauſe, ſublata causa tolitur 
effetlus : that Cauſe upon which this Abſtinence was en- 
joyned being now finally antiquated and aboliſhd, the 
Feet of that Cauſe, which was this Abſtinence from 
Bloud, muſt of neceſſity be ſuppoſed to be abrogated 
likewiſe. 

But yet, I know not how it came to paſs, not onely 
the converted Fews in the Apoſtolical times, but the pri- 
mitive Chriſtians for many Ages together did generally 
abſtain from Bloud , and this Abſtinence has not wanted 
very learned Aſſertors even in our daies, Curce/eus has 
written a particular Diatriba or Diſſertation, De eſu ſan- 
guinis, wherein he defends this prattice, with what ſuc- 
ceſs I leave others to determin, when they ſhall havecon- 
ſidered what I have here ſaid ; to which I will now adde, 
to ſtrengthen the Demonſtration, that that Text of Saint 
Paal's which 1 have already cited , whatſoever s ſold in 
the ſkambles, that eat, asking no queſtion 3 conſcience 
fake, may as well refer, and does as neceſfarily doe fo, 
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to # permiſſion of Eating the mvx1z, which we Tranſhte, 
things Strangled, and to the Repealment of the prohi. 
bition of Blood ; as to the /dolothyta, or things Offered 
up in Sacrifice upon the Table of Idols. For they could 
not eat whatſoever was ſold in the Shambles, without 
eating many times ſuch meat as was nor killed with that 
exquiſite Accuracy for the draining of the Blood which 
was peculiar to the Fews, and derived aiterwards to the 
Chriſtians from them. 

A particular Inſtance of this exceeding Care and Sol. 
licitude of theirs, we liave 1 Sam. 14. v.32. And thepee. 
ple flew upon the Spoil, and took Sheep and Oxen and 
Calves, and ſlew them on the ground; and the m4, did 
eat them with the blood ; that 1s, lying upon the ground 
the Blood could not ſo eaſily be drained out of the Ori- 
fice that was made; and beſides, the Blood flowing 
about them, polluted the the ground where they lay, 
and defiled the Skins of the Beaſts that were killed, which 
put the whole Animal in a ſtate of Levitical Unclean- 
neſs; and that which made the touching of Blood to con- 
tract a Defilement, was this, that by the Levitical San- 
cons, the Blood was of an Expiatory nature, and was 
always Offered up by the expreſs Command of God be- 
tore the door of the Tabernacle, as long as the /ſraelrte; 
ſojourned in the Wilderneſs; and fo being ſpilt by way 
of Expiation, it was ſuppoſed to be Defiled with the 
Guilt of the Owner _- his Family, who were after- 
wards to partake of the Fleſh, and therefore was Un 
clean, as all Expiatory Sacrifices were; as is manifeſt, 
not ny from the reaſo: of the thing, Expiation being 
a Tranſlation of Guilt, and Guilt the cauſe of Unclean- 
neſs, but alſo from the Rites of the Sin, and the Treſpals 
Offering; which in ſome caſes were by reaſon of their un- 
cleanneſs to be burnt without the Camp, and the Skins of 
theſe Sacrifices did not belong to the Prieſt as in ſome 
other caſes, becauſe they were unclean.. Now 
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Now though it is true that after the Children of J/ 
racl were ſettled in the Land of Canaan, this Cuſtome 
of bringing all Animals to be ſlain at the door of the Ta- 
— was omitted, and indeed was utterly Imprac- 
ticable by reaſon of the great diſtance of many parts of 
Tudea from the Temple and Tabernacle; yet notwith- 
ſtanding, God did not by this loſe that Right which he 
had appropriated to himſelt in the Blood, but it was in 
the nature of a tacit or ſuppoſed Sacrifice in behalf of the 
Owner, and thoſe that partook with Im of the Fleth, 
though it were not ſprinkled by the Prieſt before the 
Lord, as the Law of Moſes, if by reaſon of Diſtance it 
had not been impoſſible, would have required. 

By this it appears how the Beaſts that were killed in 
this place of Samuel, came to be defiled, and unlay fall 
to be eaten. 

Let us now ſee which was the thing I firſt intended, 
what care was taken by Sas! for the redreſs of this neg- 
le&, or at leaſt to make ſome amends for it, v.33, 34- 
Then they told Saul, ſaying, Behold the people fin againſt 
the Lord in that they eat with the blood. And he ſaid, 
ye have tranſgreſſed, roul a great ſtone unto me this day. 
And Saul ſaid, diſperſe your ſelves among the people, and 
ſay unto them, bring me hither every man his Ox, and eve- 
ry man his Sheep, and ſlay them here, and eat; and fin not 
againſt the Lord in eating with the Blood: And all the 
people brought every man his Ox with him that night, and 
flew them - outs Nay, it is probable that the Blood was 
alſo ſprinkled from the hands of the Prieſts; tor it fol- 
lows 1n the next Verſe. And Saul built an Altar unto the 
Lord, the ſame was the firſt Altar that he built unto the 
Lord. 

Now the reaſon of that Command of his, of a 
a Stone to the place where the Beaſts were to be killed, 
wasthis, That they were to be laid athwart it with their 
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Necks hanging down, that ſo the blood might flow with 
the greater treedom out of the Orifice which was made; 
and might fall upon the ground without defiling the Bo- 
dies of the Animals themſelves ; as I have ajready taken 
notice in another Diſcourſe upon a very different Occa- 
ſion from this, and in anothcr Language. 

The Fews continue Obſtinate to this day in a Religi- 
ous abſtinence from Blood, notwithſtanding their Tem- 
ple be demoliſhed, and they do not ſo muchas pretend to 
any thing of Sacrifice till it be rebuilt ; and I know a 
Learned Few, with whom I had tor ſome years a parti- 
cular acquaintance, who was ſo ſcrupulous in this point, 
that he would never eat any kind of Fleſh which he had 
not killed himſelt. 

But before I paſs any further, I will take notice of one 
cauſe of Saint Paul's Condeſcention, as to the buſineſs of 
Abſtinence fromBlood, which I did not think of before. And 
that is, That beſides what I haveſaid of its Levi/tical Pol- 
lution, which it ſeems they that were the Patrons of this 
Opinion, did not apprehend to be aboliſhed by the tul: 
filling of all thoſe legall Sacrifices in-and by the Sacrifice 
of Chriſt ; they conlidered further, that God having ap- 
propriated the Blood to himſelf; which Property and 
Right of his they did not conceive him ever to have relin- 
quiſht, they looked upon it as a kind of Sacrilege to 
tced upon-Blood; and theretore abſtained from it upon 
the ſame Pious principle, upon which they would have 
abſtained trom Robbing of Hoſpitals or Colleges, or from 
Piltering the Ornaments of Churches, and ſeizing the 
Revenues of the Eccleſiaſtical State ; a ſort of Piety ſo 
neceſſary to the honour. of God, and to the proſperity 
and happineſs of the Church, that it ought by no means 
to be diſcouraged; though in a miſtaken Inſtance; much 
more. if Saint Paul himſelt forefaw, which we cannot 


tell but he might, that Sacrilegious humour of the Saints 
which. 
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which our times have experienced, 'wher” the Church 
was ſwallowed up at one Morſel, and the Kingdome at 
another; when all that was Sacred and Devoted to the 
ſervice of Almighty God, was converted to profane uſes 
by Thieves and: Robbers in the diſguiſe of Saints; with 
a5 little reaſon as that for which Dzcny/ftus of Syracuſe di- 
veſted Apoio of his Golden Ornaments, upon Pretence 
that they were too heavy and too hot for Summer, and 
that in Winter they would not keep him warm. _ 

We ſee therefore that it was not a bare Infirmity with- 
out any colour or pretext of Reaſon that was diſpenſed 
with in theſe caſes ; for ſuch Diſpenſations if they be once 
allowed, there can be no end but Confuſion and the ut- 
ter Subverſion of all manner of Government and Order. 
We ſee upon what reaſons and prejudices theſe Scruples. - 
were founded, and how neceſſary it was at that time to' 
Comply with them : We ſee likewiſe that they were not 
matters of ſmall Weight and Moment, they were not 
things looked upon on both ſides to be of an indifferent 
nature, they were not Controverſiz de Nugis Siculis & Ger- 
ris Germanis, de foltis Farfari aut Navii Butubatis, de 
umbrd Afini, aut de land Caprini, they were not matters 
of meer Ceremony and Show, matters of External Diſ- 
cipline and Form, that exerciſed the renderneſs and in- 
firmity of thoſe times. Thoſe Babes in Chri/? that were 
but newly.initiated into the Chriſtian Faith, and had as 
yet taſted only the ſincere milk. of the Word, without ad. 
venturing upon ſtronger meats, were yet better fed and: 
better taught, than to quarrel about Indifferent Matters,” 
or to.Controul their Governours in things: of Publique- 
Decency and Order. But the inſtances ot their Scrupu- 
lolity, were founded inſuch things as they looked upon to 
be in themſelves Offences of the higheſt nature againſt the 
expreſs Commands of God,. againſt the honour of lis 
Name, againſt the: entire and incommunicable refped&t' 
H 3 which 
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- which is due from all Creatures both in Heaven and * 
Earth to his Adorable Majeſty and Greatneſs, and againſt 

the indiſpenſable duties ot natural Reaſon and Religion; 
in which though they were never ſo much miſtaken, yet 
theſe were Scruples not of ſmall Concernment, but of 
the higheſt Conſequence and Importance ; and St. Pay/ 
did therefore comply with the Infirmity and with the 
miſtakes of thoſe Good Men, not barely to gratify a 
- Queemiſh Fancy, which is out of love with things for 
no rea and without any end; but leſt by oppoſing Pre. 
judices ſo deeply rooted in matters of fo extraordinary 
a nature as theſe were, they might be tempted to an 
Apoſtacy from the Chriſtian Faith, which did impoſe 
. burthens upon them which their Conſciences, not being 
yet ſufficiently informed of the true extent of -that 
liberty which Chriſt had purchasd for them , could 
- not poſlibly bear; for this reaſon, it was Saint Paals 
rule to become all things to all men, that he might ſave 
the more; and he deſpenſed with them in ſome caſes out 
of meer —_— that his Brother, for whom Chriſt dyed, 
might not be deſtroyed, by Relapſing to Judaiſm on the 
one hand, or /delatry on the other: As our Learned Mr. 
Thorndike, and out of him the Accurate and Induſtri- 
ous Doctor Falkner, have obſerved. And this latter caſe 
of Idolatry was therefore the more tenderly to be re- 
garded, becauſe the Authour to the Hebrews ſpeaking of 
this very buſineſs, tells us, c.6. v.4,5,6. It is impoſſible for 
thoſe who were once enlightned, and have taſted of the hea- 
wvenly Gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Ghoſt, and 
have taſted the good _— of God, and the powers of the 
World to come, if they ſhall fall away to renew them agaiv 
unto repentance, ſeeing they Crucify to themſelves the Son of 
God afreſh, and = him to an open ſhame. And St. Jobs 
in his firſt Epiſtle c.5. v.16. tells us there is a fin unto 
death: I do not Jay that he, that is our Brother, ſhall 
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ray for it; that is, there is great danger that his Prayers 
at fi, be heard in behalt of fuch n perſon; nndwinr 
that Sin is he afterwards explains v. 21. Little Children 
teep your ſelves from dels. And this is likewiſe very fait- 
able to the praCtice of the Church in the Primitive times, 
who upon any ſuch Relapſe to Tdolatry, were not uſed 
to receive the Apoſtate, though giving all imaginable 
demonſtrations of Repentance, into the boſom of that 
Church, which he had forfaken, by Sacramental Abſo- 
ſution, ſometimes at the very inſtant of Death, and 
ſometimes not till then ; as is manifeſt from the caſe of 
Serapio, and others. 

However, ſince Peace is the thing above all others, 
the moſt to be prized and valued, and with the greateſt 
paſſion and earneſtneſs to be deſired; ſince no kind of diſci- 
pline or external Form is any further neceſſary -or fo 
much as lawful than it ſhall be found to Contribute to 
this bleſſed end, ſince Rites and Ceremonies eſtabliſht 
in the Church, are in themſelves of a changeable nature, 
and ſince our Church her ' ſelf hath openly and expreſly 
declar'd, that ſhe isno longer deſirous to retain all or any 
of them than they ſhall be found expedient for Edificati- 
on; I ſhould not be againſt cloſing withany Propoſition, - 
kt it be almoſt what it will, by whictr'a laſting Peace 
and Settlement might be obtained. | 

And becauſe I think there are but three ways to -be 
thought of in order to this end. The firſt of which is 
2 Toleration of thoſe that differ from us in their ſeveral 
diferences and diſtin&tions. The ſecond, an Alteration 
of thoſe Cuſtoms and Uſages which are excepted againlt 
for others in their ſtead. And the third, an Abatement 
or Abolition of thoſe Ceremonies. which are ſcrupled 
without any Reparation by the Subſtitution of others in 
their room: Therefore I ſhall ſpeak very briefly to each 
of theſe particulars. yep 
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And firſt, A Toleration as it is commonly underſtogq, 
is a Liberty from the Government tor every man to fay 
and do as he pleaſes in Religious matters for Conſcience 
fake 3 or upon account of a tender Conſcience which can. 
not ſubmit it ſelf to the publique Rule.; and ſuch a Tole.- 
ration as this is, I affirm to be lire&ly and poſitively un- 
lawfull, becauſe it cuts the ſinews of Government in 
Pieces, and lets the Rains looſe toall manner of miſrule 
and diſorder: For the truthof which I need only appea| 
to the Experience of former times, when by ſuch an ug- 
bounded Toleration, the Kingdome was put into ſuch 
floating and uncertain Poſture, that we had almoſt 
many alterations in Government, as there were Setts 
and Parties that were to obey. 

The Presbyterians, when time was, having ſhaken off 
the Epiſcopal Yoak, as they were pleaſed, it not totlunk, 
yet at leaſt 'to pretend it to be; were as much for Uni. 
tormity as other men, and urged the very ſame Arguments 
with great Judgment and Reaſon, againſt the Indepen- 
dency, which may now with irreſiſtable Force be retort 
ed upon themſelves; as the Moſt Reverend and Incom: 
parably Learned, the Excellent Dean of Saint Pals, a 
ſingular Ornament and ſtrong Support of the Engliſh 
Church and State againſt their Enemies of both kinds, 
hath very Wiſely, and like himſelf, Obſerved. 

Nay, to what exceſs of Riot a Toleration in 1ts ut- 
moſt Latitude will proceed, the extravagancies either in 
Opinion or Practice, or both, of the Antinomzans, the 
Seekers, the Quakers, the Ranters, the Sweet-Singers, 
and the Family of Love, are a ſufficient witneſs; moſt of 
whoſe Opinionsas they proceed only from Ignorance, or 
Melancholy, or a worſe cauſe, a Life ill ſpent, or a de 
ſire to ſpend it amiſs for the future; ſo the Debaucheries 
and the Obſcenities of ſome of theſe Sets which I have 


named, under a pretence of I know not what Liberty, 
are 
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are ſo great and ſo horrid , that I ſhould not have belie- 
ved it , if I had received it from any other information 
than that of ſome who pretended with abundance of aſ. 
ſeveration, and in a Company not eaſily to be impoſed 
upon to ſpeak their own certain knowledge, and who, I 
have great reaſon to believe , would not goe about to de- 
ceive either me or any other man whatſoever. 

Or if it be thought too grating to refle& with fo 
great, and, which is ſtill worſe , ſo juſt and fo deſerved 
a Severity -upon the Miſcarriages of our own Age , upon 
Religious Pretences; you may then conſult the Annals 
of _" and then Epiphanius and Ireneus will tell 
"= , It you conſult them , that there was no Crime fo 


1orrid, nor any unnatural Beaſtlineſs ſo deteſtable to hu- 
mane Nature, not yet corrupted and depraved by vitious 
habits, which the Gnoſtzcks, the Baftlidians , and the 
Valentinians did not practiſe ; the inſtances of their exe- 
crable turpitude being; ſo horrid and fo filthy, that I re- 


member when I firſt read them , which I did in the la- 
borious Annals of the moſt learned Cardinal and Jeſuite, 
Ceſar Baronius , I could not believe he had quoted his 
Authours aright ; and when upon a more narrow ſearch 
into the buſineſs I found he had not deceived me, I was 
amazed, and could ſcarce believe my own eyes, and to 
this day am very loth to believe, for the reſpe& I bear 
to Mankind, that they are true. 

But if ſuch Exorbitances in our Age, or any other, be 
the effefts of Liberty , whether tolerated by others, or 
aſſumed upon what Pretences ſoever to our ſelves, then 
certainly, ſince humane Nature is alwaies the ſame, and 
being allow'd the ſame ſcope , will alwaies be guilty of 
the ſame or like Enormities, which , by the prevalence 
of bad example, and by the addition of impunity to tem- 
ptation will alwaies increaſe, inſtead of king up with- 
n a dutifull compaſs of Sobriety and Moderation, fuch 
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an unbounded Liberty as this ought alwates , by the ut- 
moſt Severity of publick Juſtice, - to be repreſs, and pu. 
niſhed, and reſtrained. 

Neither muſt we be ſo vain to pretend, becauſe ſuch 
Enormitics are not now uſually praCtifed among thoſe 
that pretend to an higher degree of Saintſhip than their 
Neighbours, that therefore they never will; for we muſt 
not take our meaſures from the preſent ſtate of things, 
but we are to conſider what would follow upon the Dif: 
ſolation of the Government , to which theſe ſeparate 
Congregations have a clear and a natural tendency in 
themſelves, and then we will ſuppoſe, if you pleaſe, that 
ſuch Libertines as theſe, if upon ſuch infinite Pretences 
they do not ſeparate themſelves, ſhall be expelled the re. 
ſpective Congregations to which they belong; but there 
being no publick Eccleſiaſtical Juriſdietion, who ſhall 
hinder them from aſſociating into a Confederacy with 
one another ? to which all that live as if there were no 
God , or have a deſire to live as if there were no Go- 
vernment in the World will immediately unite them- 
ſelves, and betake themſelves thither for ProteCtion , as 
to a Sanctuary of Liberty and Riot. 

To fay that ſuch things will never happen 1s as much 
as to ſay they never did ; for whatever has been may be 
again , when humane Nature which is alwaics the fame 
jhall be joyned to the ſame unhappy circumſtances of At 
fairs. 

To fay that theſe things , though they ſhould ha 
pen , will never be of any dangerous conſequence to the 
publick , becauſe the common Intereſt of Mankind will 
alwaies keep a prevailing Party in better order, is to ſet 
bounds to a bad example, and to the corruption of man- 
ners which is impoſſible ; and beſides, to proceed \ 
this preſumption, without taking that courſe which 1s 
in its own nature the beſt fitted to prevent any fuch pub- 
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lick miſchief, which can onely be done by a regular and 
orderly Diſcipline, is to lean fb much upon humane pro- 
babilities and upon our ſelves , that it is an high provo. 
cation to Almighty God to withdraw his Grace, with- 
out which it is impoſſible for any of us to perſevere in a 
conſtant and ſteady courſe of Vertue. 

But we will ſuppoſe for once, let what Toleration will 
be granted , that things will never proceed to this extre- 
tremity ; but it is {till to be conſidered that all theſe ſe- 
parate Congregations are /mperium in Imperio, there be- 
ing in a manner ſo many ſeveral Societies as there are 
leveral and independent Congregations , without any 
foreign Appeal, or Judge in Eccleſiaſtical matters; tor 
at this rate it ſhall be at the Liberty of every private Pa- 
ſtour to preach what Doctrine he pleaſes, be it never fo 
much to the diſturbance of the Government of the pub- 
lick, as ſome of them doe at this time take a moſt un- 
pardonable liberty in their Sermons: But if it be law- 
tull for the Government to aſſume to it ſelf a Judgment 
of what DoCtrines tend moſt to the Eſtabliſhment of its 
peace and ſafety , it is much more lawtfull for it to con- 
cern it ſelf in matters of Diſcipline, whichare notin them- 
ſelves of ſo great moment, and which notwithſtanding 
being left undetermin'd- will have the ſame effes; which 
it is tor the intereſt of the World they ſhould be adjuſted 
after an uniform manner , and in which the Goſpel has 
- no rule, whereby we are to manage and govern our 
elves. 

If the Government where we live ſhall impoſe ſuch 
things upon our Belief and Practice as are inconſiſtent 
with Salvation , contrary to the duties of natural and re- 
vealed Religion , and repugnant to ſuch Propoſitions of 
Belief as are expreſly revealed in the Scriptures of the 
New Teſtament; then all we have to doe is, to ſuffer =_ 
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primitive Chriſtians did , and we ſhall certainly haye 
our reward in Heaven for ſo doing ; but if we ſuffer one. 
ly for breaking the Rules of decency and order , which 
have been found by experience to be ſo neceſſary to the 
publick Peace, and which have no other tendencie, 
meaning or deſign , but in order to this end, unleſs we 
can alledge reaſonably what I ſhall by and by inſiſt upon, 
that there is Superſtition or Idolatry involved in our obe. 
dience , this is not Perſecution but Puniſhment, we ſuf. 
ter either like Fools or Madmen, or, what is worſe than 
either of theſe, like Boutefeus, Incendiaries and Diſturbers 
of the quiet of mankind, and muſt not expect either the 
Title or the Reward of Confeſſours or Martyrs. 

[ reckon there are three Cauſes eſpecially of the pre 
ſent Non-conformity from the eſtabliſhed Diſcipline of 
the Church of England. 

The Firſt is, The Ambition, or Neceility, or Diſcon- 
tent of ſome bad men who know very well what Ad- 
vantages may be made for the promotion of any ill De- 
{;gns by a Separation ; neither 1s it any matter whether 
ſuch perſons be all of them a&tually liſted in ſome ſepa- 
rate Aſſembly , ſo they do but abet and favour thoſe bh 
are; but rather by paying a perſonal obedience to the Au- 
thority of the Church, which they would have not de- 
ſtroy'd, but enlarged, by breaking down that Wall of 
partition to which we have no right, becauſe the Diſſen- 
ters have built it = their own ground , by endeavou- 
ring to let in the 7rojan Horſe of Fanaticiſm through the 
Breaches of the Church, by very ſpecious, but very de- 
{trucive and pernicious Pretences of moderation and 
comprehenſion, and ſuch other hard. names, which can 
onely be underſtood by being felt ; by a pretended tcn- 
derneſs of diſ-uniting Proteſtants, and yet at the ſame 
time uncharitably repreſenting, the beſt Defenders of the 
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of Papiſts or Popiſhly affetted ; by otonng the Juriſ: 
diction of the Biſhops in temporal cauſes, that by that 
means they may weaken their Eccleſiaſtical Power, by 
ſtriking at the King through the ſides of his loyal and 
well-atle&ted Clergy ; and by doing all this and a great 
deal more out of a diſſembled Zeal tor Unity and Peace , 
and out of a paſſionate Concern for the Honour and Safe- 
ty of the King and Church, they doe abundantly more 
miſchief than either the Diſſenters themſelves, or they 
who are the moſt unmanageable and indiſcreet in the ex- 
preſſions of a bitter and unchriſtian Animoſity againſt 
them; becauſe theſe, as being prejudiced and proteſs'd 
Parties, will not be heard ſo equally on both ſides. 
Secondly , a ſecond Cauſe, though indeed in the or- 

der of cauſality it may well enough deſerve the firſt 
place, of the Continuance of ſuch an unnatural Separa- 
tion among us, notwithſtanding there is ſo little or rather 
nothing at all to be ſaid in juſtification: of ſo prejudicial 
and ſo unwarrantable a Practice, is the Neceſlity or Re- 
venge of thoſe who at the happy revolution of his Ma- 
jeſty's return , like the riſing of the Sun, with healing in 
his wings to heal the Sores of three divided Kingdoms, 
being ejected in great numbers out of thoſe Livings and 
Benefices of which they were then poſſeſſed, being un- 
able zo digg, unleſs it were in the Vineyard , and being 
aſhamed to begg; being deſirous to reak their Revenge 
upon the Government , which had ejected them one- 
ly for that reaſon , becauſe it could not truſt them , 
and becauſe they would not obey it;- being tainted with 
the Leaven of rhe good old Cauſe ; being ſoundly ſea- 
ſoned with Democratical and Demagogical Principles of 
which it is very hard for a thorough Common- 
wealth's.man , eſpecially when he is no Philofopher, ta 
rid himſelf; being in ſome ſmall hopes , as drowning 
men are when they catch at a Reed, of reaping a new 
I 3 Harveſt 
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Harveſt out of the Church-lands and out of the Spoils of 
the Crown ; being encouraged and abetted by men of 
like Principles and Pra&tices and Circumſtances with 
themſelves, by good old Officers that had been in Com. 
miſlion , by Proprictours that had loſt thoſe Tenements 
and Hereditaments that never were their own , by in- 
conſiderate Women that are naturally tond of Saintſhip 
and Perſecution, by Men that were Bigots to a Party, or 
Dependents upon an Intereſt , that wanted a Wife, or 
would oblige a Chapman, or inſinuate themſelves into a 
Laſt Will and Teftaracnt ; by the Womens careſling their 
Husbands, and the Husvands perluading their Wives; by 
cauſes that cannot be juſtif'd, and cauſes that mult not 
be named , the black Fraternity ot the ſhort robe were 
at length fo far emboldencd, as, notwithſtanding the $e- 
verity of thoſe wholelome Laws, whoſe edge was rebated 
by the fatal Clemency ot a too Gracious Prince, towards 
men that ought not to be truſted, and cannot be obliged, 
to own and juſtific a Separation, which is now grown to 
that exceſſive height, that the Contention is no longer 
- about Liberty, but Dominion ; they break the Laws 0- 
penly, without regard to Juſtice or to Shame, and to 
propagate a Succeſſion of Law-breakers like themſelves, 
they have ordained an Under-wood of Non-conforming 
Shrubs, who will in time grow up to be Cedars of Re- 
bellion, - and come by the Prieſthood much by the 
ſame right and title that O/zver came by the Protec- 
tourſhip, or 7rincalo by his Dukedom : So that it is now 
with the Diſlenters as it was with the /ſraelites in Fere- 
boam's time , they have their ſeparate: Aſſemblies and 
their diſtin& Altars , their Prieſts, not of the Levitical 
or Aaronical Tribe, much leſs of the more perte& Met 
chiſedecian Order , but of the dreggs and refuſe of the 
People, and Calves in abundance , the Idols of the Fac- 
tion, as tar as from Dan to Bethel. 

But 
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But Thirdly , a third Cauſe of that dangerous Non- 
conformity which prevails among us 1s, a certain fort of 
Opiniatrity, or AfﬀeCtation, or Newfanglenagwhich in all 
Ages uſually poſſeſſes the ordinary fort of People , by 
which they are alwates apt to quarrel and find fault with 
the preſent Eſtabliſhment, let it be never ſo wholeſome; 
and if it were not for this Cauſe, the other two Cauſes 
which I have mentioned would want a ſubject upon 
which to work : but certainly, it men would ſeriouſly 
conſider with themſelves how dangerous all Innovations 
in the general are, and how deſtructive oftentimes to the 
publick Peace; how little moſt of them are like to get 
by Innovation, and how much they may loſe; how ſmall 
and inconſiderable, how unreaſonable and unwarrantable- 
the preſent Differences are; how neceſſary it is there 
ſhould be ſome Eſtabliſhment , and how impoſſible that 
any ſhould pleaſe all; and that this is but to perpetuate 
quarrels by the nicety of ſome and the deſign of others, 
trom one generation to another without any meaſure , 
moderation or end, to the inexpreſſible and unconceivable- 
diſturbance of the World; they would not then think it 
worth their while to loſe the Quiet of their own minds, 
their Charity for others, and the good opinion of others 
for them , to crumble into Sets arid Parties, to embroil 
us in infinite and inextricable Difficulties at home , and 
to expoſe us to the unavoidable Dangers of a foreign yoak, 
and a foreign Religion from abroad; onely to gratifie 
the Deſigns of proud, or diſcontented , or neceſlitous 
men; to feed Contempt and Ignorance themſelves, and 
to cloath Want of loyalty , learning, good nature and 
good manners. 

It js true indeed, that the Wiſdome of this World is 
fooliſhneſs with God, and that the Wiſdome of God is 
tooliſhneſs with this World, and that they are oppoſite 
the one to the other ; but then by the Wiſdome of _ 

World, 
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World, is meant, that Carnal Mind that hath a greater 
conſideration for a Temporal Intereſt, than for the Inter. 
elt of Truth and Vertue; for the Commands of God, 
or the preceſ$ of the Goſpel ; but that men that have 
little or no Learning of their own, and yet are unaſſift. 
ed by thoſe —— helps of Utterance and Super. 
natural Illumination with which the Apoſtolical times 
were furniſhed ; men that are fo far from underſtandin 
what Reaſon is, that they decry it ; men that are ſteered 
wholly by conſiderations of Intereſt, by impulſes of Paſſi. 
on, by an habit of Prejudice and a principle of Revenge; 
that theſe of all others ſhould be thought the fitteſt to 
Inſtruct the People, and to have the care and condutt of 
ſuch precious things as are the Souls of men committed 
to their Charge ; that theſe ſhould be thought worthy 
to be the inſtruments of our Contuſion, who have nei- 
ther the wit nor the honeſty to make us Happy, who 
deſign us no Good, and can do us none if they did 
deſign it; is a thing which I am very confident, will 
find no manner of countenance from Scripture, and is 
utterly unable to plead the leaſt ſhadow of a Grant or 
Commiſſion from above. 

An unlimitted Toleration muſt of neceſſity be unlaw- 
full, if any thing be; becauſe it contradits the deſign 
for which all Laws are made, and that is nothing elle 
but to ſecure the Peace and Quiet of the World ; which 
muſt needs be very inconſiſtent with an unlimitted To- 
tration, by which nothing elſe is or can be meant, but 
a Liberty tor every man to doe or fay as he puns ſo 
he doe it upon a Religious account, or out of a Princi- 

le of Conſcience, of which himſelf is the only judge 
in this caſe: to ſay otherwiſe, being to conſtitute ſuch a 
foreign Appeal, is altogether incompetible with ſuch a 


toleration. 
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Now if it can be proved that the allowance of ſeparate 
and independent Congregations, without any Juriſdi&i- 
on in Eccleſiaſtical aftairs, Foreign to themſelves, is ſuch 
an unlimitted Toleration in it felt, and will prove fo in 
its Effets; then I ſuppoſeit will be granted, that all ſuch 
Separate Aſſemblies are unlawtull ; and conſequently, 
that a Toleration of them cannot be allowed by the 
Chief Magiſtrate, or by rhe Legiſlative Power, without 
a Diſſolution of the Government, and a betraying of 
that Truſt which is reposd-in them tor the preſervation 
ot the publique Peace. 

What if ap Zo/der-forth in a Separate Aſſembly, ſhall 
teach Is Auditours that they owe no ſubjetion to any 
farthly Prince, that Rebellion is expreſly diſpenſed with 
in the Charter of the Saints; that Adultery, and Sacri- 
lege, and Theft, and Murther, themſelves; though in 
the Wicked and the Unregenerate, they be horrid crimes; 
yet they are a part of the privilege of the Ele&t, that 
all ſorts of ſwearing are in the Keprobate unlawtull ; 
but that Perjury it ſelf, in ſuch as are fan&tifid and made - 
Partakers of that new Birth by which ſo many Monſters 
are brought into the World, may be not only Lawfull, 
but Pious and Commendable, and in ſome caſes an in- 
diſpenſable Duty ? 

Shall the Government in this Caſe, Shall Civil or Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Juriſdiction be allow'd to Interpoſe, by pu- 
niſhing ſuch Profligate and ſuch Inſolent Wretches, and 
by forbidding under ſevere Penalties the venting of any 
ſuch DoCtrines for the future, which tend ſo manifeſtly to 
withdraw his Majeſty's leige People from their Obedience, 
and to the unſpeakable perill and hazard of their immor- 
tal Souls? If thus much be not allow'd, then all things 
muſt run to Confuſion; 2nd if it be, then if the regula- 
ation of Diſcipline be found by experience to be as ne- 
ceſſary to the publique Well-fare, to the peace of the 
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Xingdome, and to the preſervation of Charity and Friend. 
thip among men; without which it is hardly poſſible 
there ſhould be any ſuch thing astrue and acceptable Re. 
ligion : then certainly it does as much belong to, and is 
as neceſſary a part of Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Jurifdictt- 
on, as the other. | 

I know but two things that can poſſibly be urged 
againſt the irreſiſtible force of fo plain a Demonſtration: 
I call it a Demonſtration, becauſe it will prove fo when 
thoſe ObjeCtions are conſidered. Firft, It may be pre- 
tended that there is no danger, ſuch Do&trines will ever 
be preached. And ſecondly, That a Difference grounded 
meerly upon matters of Diſcipline, will never produce 
thoſe bad Effects that are pretended. 

In anſwer to the fir/?, there are but two things to be 
aid, the firſt is an Argument from Reaſon, the ſecond 
from Experience. Reaſon tells us, and ſo does Experi: 
ence too, for they cannot well be ſeparated in this caſe, 
that men are naturally fubje&t to feck excuſes firſt to 
palliate, and then arguments to defend thoſe Vices to 
which they find themſelves addicted, and of which they 
are known to be ſcandalouſly guilty, or which they 
would practiſe for the future without controul. 

The Drunkard, he puts. his exceſs to the account of 
Is triendſhip and good nature ; the Luſttull plead a per- 
petual inclination as a natural call ro enjoyment ; the 
Covetous man is deſirous of the character of Provident 
and Frugal ; and the Ambitious would be thoughtaman 
of a lofty and heroique mind ; but nothing is ſo great a 
plea for Libertiniſm and Licentiouſnefs of all ſorts what- 
ſoever, as when it 15 made an Inilance of Chriſtian Liber 
ty, and a Freedom from the Yoak of Ordinances ; to 
which none but Fews and Formaliſls, and the tame Vaſ 
(als of the dead Letter are ſubject 


There 
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There is no queſtion to be made, but there are very 
bad People to be found in all Parties , let the Pretences 
to Religion ke what they will; but it is not my buſineſs 
at preſent to uptraid any with their ſinful practices , ſo 
they do not own the Principles from whence thoſe prac 
tices procced. 

But what ſhall we think of the Gno/tichs of old time , 
that made adulterous and inceſtuous mixtures, and pro- 
miſcuous coitions a part of their Religion 2 or, of the Fy- 
mily of Love, that doe the ſame? or, of the Sweet fmgers, 
that drink Ale and puft 7obacco to excels in their very re- 
ligious Aſſemblies? or, of the Reformers of this laſt Age, 
that thought they did God good ſervice by robbing his 
Church and perſecuting his Servants to death, and banith- 
ment, and confiſcation of goods? or, of the received Ma- 
xjm of thoſe bleſſed times, Dominium fundatur in gratia, 
that is, The longeſt Sword has the beſt Title? or, of the 
Fifth monarchiſts of England ? of the incredible Impu- 
dence and Villanie of the religious /rcendiaries in Scot- 
land? of the Zealots among the Fews, the exact Patterns 
of the Zealots of our daies, of whom Joſephus relates 
ſuch prodigious Stories * of Thendas or Theodofius and 
his Followers , and of Fudas of Galilee or Fudas Gauloni- 
tes and his Accomplices, in the Atts of the Apoſtles 2 all 
which, under ſeveral religious Pretences, have in time 
paſt, or doe at preſent endeavour to ſet up for themſelves, 
and ſhake off the Yoak of obedience to their lawfull Su- 
periours, to their leige Lords and righttull Maſters. 
What fort of People in the World are fo arbitrary as 
theſe , who yet are the Joudeſt Declamours not onely 
againſt Arbitrary Power , but againſt all Power but their 
own? The Paps7s themſelves are not more bloudy than 
they, nor any of the perſecuting Emperours more power- 
tully acted and poſſeſsd by a Spirit of bitterneſs and per- 


ſecution. To conclude ; Did not” the Levelers preach 
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Community of goods, according tothe primitive example, 

( though the reafon of that prattice be now utterly 
ceasd ) and to reduce the natural ſtate of things, when 
all things lay in common, befoxe either Induſtry or Arts 
began ? and what is this but a more religious method of 
Picking of Pockets and Breaking open Houſes and Rob- 
bing upon the High-way 2 What was 1t but a new Inven- 
tion of thoſe piltering Saints , to give Thieves and Rob. 
bers, like themſelves, a right to the glorious Title and 
Reward of Martyrdom ? | 

Now if all theſe Miſchiefs and Inconveniences are ow. 
ing perfeRtly to ſeparate Congregations, and to mens em- 
bodying themſelves into particular Eccleſiaſtical Socicties 
diſtin&t trom the publick Diſcipline and Rule ; if ſuch O- 
pinions and Practices cannot better be promoted than by 
independent methods, nor otherwiſe or at leaſt better be 
prevented than by an uniform and regular Difcipline of 
the Church; then is it abundantly manifeſt that ſuch fe- 
parate Congregations, as tending plainly to thediſturbance 
of the World, are unlawfull ; that they may , and that 
they ought to be ſuppreſſed ; and that all the Favourers and 
Abettors of ſuch unlawtull Aſſemblies, are Promoters, 
Aiders, Comtorters and Afliſters of Rebellion and Dif- 
obedience both againſt God and Man. 

Neither is it at all material in this caſe, that many ol 
rhoſe who frequent theſe ſeparate Aſſemblics, nay , to 
vive them their due, the infinitely greateſt part of them, 
are not conſcious to themſelves of any ſuch bad Deſign, 
but they doe it onely our of a religious prejudice whuch 
they have conceived againſt ths Eſtabliſhment of the 
Church of Exg/and, and out of an opinion which they 
have of the greater SanCtity of their Teachers, and Pu- 
rity of thoſe Ordinances of which they are made parta- ' 
kers by their miniſtration , out of a real and an hearty 
zeal tor God, although that zeal be not accord ng to 
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knowledge , Jet we are not- to conſider ſo much what 


it is they deſign, as what the natural tendencie of all Se- 
paration is , which, becauſe by experience it is found to 
bring ſo great and ſo horrid inconveniences and miſ- 
chiets upon the World , unleſs it be timely reſtrained, it 
may, and it muſt of neceſſity have very bad effe&s; and 
this is enough to make men guilty of the conſequences of 
their Separation, though at firſt they did not intend them: 
He that commits a fault through want of conſideration is 
not altogether ſo guilty as he that knowing it to be a 
fult, does yet notwithſtanding commit it on ſet pur- 
poſe ; but yet he is guilty in his proportion and degree 
25 well as the other , becauſe it was lus duty to conlider 
better, and ſtill the more eafie it is too for a man to 
inform himſelf : (and what 1s or can be more manifeſt 
than the Prejudice ariſing from mens embodying them- 
{elves into particular and independent Societies?) So much 
the greater is the guilt ariſing trom the want of duc 
heed and conſideration , becauſc a very httle attention 
would have ſerved the turne, when there is ſo much rea- 
ſon in the thing, and ſo much experience to improve that 
reaſon into all the certainty of demonſtration. 

But ſecondly, It will be faid , That a bare difference 
in the externals of Religion , in matters of meer Diſci- 
pline and Ceremonic, will not produce thoſe bad effects 
that are pretended; and I wiſh witu all my heart, that 
there were as much truth in this Exception as they that 
make it would have it feem to have; but, by Experience, 
which is the great Judge in this Controverſie , to which 
we muſt apply our ſelves for the diſcovery of the truth, 
the contrary does but too mamteitly appear. For what is 
it that has been the true ſource and fountain ot all our 
publick Calamities , that has made fo dreadtull and ſo 
terrible Convalſions both in Church and State , but an 
oer-heated zeal againſt Ceremonies and publick Order, 
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- which ſort of zeal, if it be tolerated, the ſtrength ang 
beauty of the Churci is loſt, by every man's purſuing 
fancies of his own, or ſiding with a new modell of z 
particular Party inſtead of joining in the regular and uni. 
form Worſhip of the publick , . which 1s at once an in- 
ſtance of our Obedience to the Divine and Humane Lays, 
and a certain expedient of Unity and Peace with one a. 
nother ; but if this zeal, inſtead of being tolerated, ſhall 
be reſtrained and oppoſed, then it immediately complains 
of Perſecution, and would have its ſufferings thought as 
meritorious for raiſing unreaſonable, inſatiable and eter. 
nal Scruples, as if the Cauſe of Chriſtianity it felt were 
at ſtake , as if it were the being of a God or the immor- 
 tality of the Souls of men that were deny'd by us, and 
aſſerted onely by the Diſſenters from the publick Order 
and Rule. | 

So that either way the inconvenience 1s 1n a manner 
equal , a Toleration has a maniteſt tendencie to the ſub- 
verſion of the Government both in Church and State, 
and in that, there is no queſtion to be made, but it wil 
certainly end, when once it has been ſuffered to have its 
full ſcope and ſwinge ; and yet a vigorous Proſecution of 
the Laws againſt the Diſturbers of the Peace is branded 
with the odious name of Perſecution , and they that ſuf- 
ter by it, for being Incendiaries, are termed Saints; and 
becauſe it is natural for a diſtreſſed Cauſe to find a triend- 
ſhip and pity from the common People whether it be 
reaſonable or no, Suffering being a very ſenſible and a 
very affecting thing when the Cauſes of thoſe Sufferings 
are not ſo plain and obvious to every common under: 
ſtanding, eſpecially when blinded by prejudice or con- 
cern for the perſons of thoſe that fſufter ; from hence it 
comes to paſs that a juſt and neceſſary Proſecution of the 
Laws, if it be not managed with abundance of temper 


and prudence , ſo as it may appear it is not done out of 
hatred 
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hatred to a Party , but out of a real tenderneſs to the 
common good, may ſometimes prove the occaſion of 
great and tatal diforders in a State, and may in its con- 
iequence be attended with all thoſe confuſions to which 
2 boundleſs Toleration ts expoſed. 

This was the great reaſon of the revolt of the 7nited 
Provinces from under the Spaniſh Yoak; who, if they 
lad been treated with leſs feverity , might probably by 
gentler methods have been reduced to Obedience; but 
by the Cruelty of the Spaviſh Governours and Souldiery 
who purſued them, eſpecially under the Government of 
the Duke D' Alva, with all the ſymptoms of the moſt 
mortal hatred , they were ſo far alienated in their affec- 
tions fron a. Government that ufed them ſo ill, they had 
ſuch a dread of thoſe unheard of Cruelties and ſuch a de- 
ſerved averſation for that Religion that delights to propa- 
rate it felf by Bloud, that, being aſſiſted by the F/ugo- 
ts from France, whoſe intereſt it was to ſtand by the 
Reformation, and by Supplies from England, which was 
glad at that time to find an opportunity to reduce the 
Spaniſh greatneſs toa juſter ballance with the reſt of the Fu- 
ropean Princes, they were at length perte&tly ſevered from 
the body of the Spani/b Empire, and united in a common Al- 
lance among themſelves, for the mutual ſupport and main 
tenance -of each other ; which, though it gave begin 
ning to the moſt powerfull Republick that has ever ap- 
peared ſince the Roman , yet , as a Republick in its na- 
ture and conſtitution is more expoſed to the ambition or 
animoſitie of bad men than a Kingdom or Monarchie is 
or can well be, ſo in the midſt of its greatneſs, it alwates 
arried in its bowells the undoubted ſymptoms and cau- 
ſes of its ruine, which it is to be feared , what with the 
Factions at home, and the daily encreaſing Power of its 
*Remics from abroad, is not far off at this time. 
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But yet though Cruelty be that for which all man. 
kind , but they that exerciſe it upon others , have a juſt 
and- mortal averſation , yet a Proſecution of all Penal 
Laws cannot be called Cruelty , unleſs it be Cruelty to 
govern , or to uſe the neceſ{ary and the onely means to 
keep the World in order ; all Puniſhment is Cruelty , or 
at leaſt Injuſtice, which is inflicted in defence of a bad 
cauſe or a bad religion, but when the Penalties them. 
ſeves are not ſo ſevere as to deſerve the name of Cruel, 
and when they are inflicted for the Preſervation of a ſound 
and orthodox Religion, which I perſuade my ſclf moſt 
of the Diſſenters will acknowledge that of the Church 
of England to be ; when they are inflicted for the prefer. 
vation .of Unity and Friendſhip among men, when this 
is the onely Expedient by which an univerſal Friendſhip 
and Charity can be maintained, by which the Govern: - 
ment. can be rendred fafe in it ſelf and caſie to thoſe that 
_ are to obey, by which we can be rendred quiet and ſe- 

cure at home, or conſiderable abroad, by which we can 
be put in the beſt capacity to reſiſt an Enemy or to ſuc- 
cour an-Ally, or to tranſmit the Profeſſion of the Goſpel 
in its native purity and beauty down to our own Chil. 
dren and to their poſterity through all generations as 
long as time ſhall endure, whereas without this courſe 
we ſhall be ſubje&t to infinite changes and viciſſitudes in 
our Secular and in our Eccleſiaſtical Concerns , and ſhall 
be more dangerouſly expoſed, when our ſtrength by a 
Toleration is diſunited and broken in pieces, to the in- 
curſions of Idolatry, Superſtition, Infidelity, Debauche- 
ry, Prophaneneſs, and of all. manner of Evil whatſoever 
it be; this is ſufficient to juſtifie a lawfull Power in the 
uſe of the onely means by which theſe Inconveniences 
may be avoided , and if it ſhall ſo happen, through the 
evil diſpoſition of men, that a Proſecution of the Laws, 


which 1s the onely poſſible expedient of Peace and _ 
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ſhall yet notwithſtanding produce the fame miſchief and 
diforders which a Toleration would have done, yet in 
this caſe the Magiſtrate will have the fatisfa&tion in his 
own Conſcience and before God of having diſcharged 
his duty, and of not having betray'd that truſt which is 
repoſed in him ; which in the other, as being a natural 
means to bring us all to confuſion, I do not fee how he 
can ever have or expect. 

The Contentions about matters of Diſcipline are there- 
fore manifeſtly of the higheſt importance, becauſe they 
occaſion a Separation, which is the fruitfull mother of . 
all thoſe fatal miſchiefs both to Church and Kingdom that 
have been mentioned already, and can never be too of- 
ten repeated, or too ſeriouſly refleted upon. 

I would very willingly know of our Diſſenters what 
they think themſelves, upon ſuppoſition that the whole 
Nation were divided and parcelld out into ſeparate and 
independent Congregations, which is that which an un- 
limited Toleration would produce, whether or no its 
ſtrength wou'd be fo firm and ſo compatted as it is now 2 
To fay it would, is to fay that a divided intereſt can be 
25 ſtrong as that whoſe parts are never fo well compac- 
ted and knit to one another; and it is, beſides this abſurdi- 
ty in the reaſon of the thing, to contradict the experience 
of our own Age and of all that have gone before it; to 
maintain the lawfulneſs of ſuch ſeparate Congregations, 
notwithſtanding thoſe many and diſmal inconveniences 
to which they areexpoſed, is to affirm, that it is l{wfull 
to endeavour the ſubverſion of the Government, which 
in this caſe will never be able to maintain it ſelf with- 
out a ſtanding Army, no more than in the times of uſur- 
pation ; and it will be very hard, it not impoſſible ; be- 
Iides other incommodities and preſſures to which this 
way of adminiſtration is expoſed; that inſtead of defen- 
ding the Laws, they ſhall not at ſome time or other ſub- 
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vert them, inſtead of making the Prince happy and his 
People ſecure, they ſhall not make both miſerable, ob- 
nox1ous and dependent ; inſtead of agreeing together for 
the maintenance of the common peace and ſatety, they 
ſhall not fall out among themſelves, partaking of the e- 
pidemical giddineſs of the People whom they pretend to 
ſerve, but are in reality their abſolute Lords and Ma. 
ſters, and burn up all the fences of Property and Right in 
the unnatural flames of an inteſtine War. 

I demand farther, whether they can or do ſuppoſe, 
though God be thanked we are not yet brought to the 
utmolt perſeqion of Tumult and Diſorder, that the ſe- 
parating of ſo many particular Congregations is not a 
weakning of the Government, as well as the dividing the 
whole Nation into ſuch independent Aſſemblies would 
be a ſubvertion-of it 2 Certainly this depends in its pro- 
portion upon the ſame. reaſon with the other, and there- 
fore cannot be deny'd ; beſides, that the preſent poſture 
of affairs doth ſufficiently prove it to be true, when our 
Heats and Diſſentions about indifferent matters, as men 
are pleaſed to call them, have made us, from a Nation 
that was uſed to be the Umpire and the Arbiter of E«- 
rope, to become ſo inconſiderable as we are abroad, and 
ſo uneaſie and unſafe at home ; beſides, that by our Di- 
viſions we encreaſe thoſe dangers of Popery which we 
pretend to dread; while by an univerſal, but deſerved cry 
againſt ſo deteſtable a Superſtition, we are heaping coals 
ot fire upon our own heads againſt the day of wrath and 
perſecution if ever it prevail among us, and we provoke 
our Enemics with more zeal than prudence, unleſs we 
would join together, as we ought to do, in a common 
League to refit them : fo that it itill appears more and 
more evident, upon all conſiderations, that Uniformity 
is neceſſary to the publick ſafety ; it is neceſlary to the 
honour and ſcemly appearance of the Government as well 
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as to the happineſs of it : it appears likewiſe that ſepa- 
- rate and independent Congregations are therefore unJaw- 
full, becauſe where there is no common juriſdi&tion 
there can be no common rule of diſcipline and order : 
it appears that a Toleration of ſuch independent Aſſem- 
blies, is a Toleration of uncharitableneſs and ſtrife among 
men, and therefore as being dire&ly and diametrically 
| oppolite to the very nature and temper of Chriſtianity, 
it muſt of neceflity te unlawfull : laſtly it appears that 
humane impoſitions are lawfull, becauſe this Unitor- 
| mity, which is ſo neceſſary to the quiet of the World and 
to the making Chriſtianity uſefull to ſo good an end can- 
not poſſibly be obtained without them. 

Separation, let it ke tor what cauſe or upon what pre- 
tence ſoever, does, as I have ſaid already, imply a diſlike, 
and does create an alienation of affe&tion in the partics ſe- 
parating from one another, and therefore ſince a quarrel 
1s much more eaſily fomented than begun ; fince it :£ 
hard in many caſes tor the beſt tempers ro te reconciled 
to one another, but very eafie by new provocations to 
add new fewel to the fire of diſcord, till it grow maſter- 
l{s without any hopes of quenching, therefore-no ſuch 
Separation ought ever to be made without neceſſary cau- 
ſes ; and ſuch as make Communion in its own nature un- 
lawfull, becauſe all other pretences are infinite, and at 
that rate there can be no end of Diſſention among men ; 
eſpecially if we conſider farther, what is not perhaps ſo 
uſually regarded, or at leaſt not mentioned among the 
reaſons which prove a Separation unlawfull; men do 
not onely by this means divide from one another as to 
their religious concerns, but even in their temporal at- 
fairs they care not to deal or have to doe with-one ano- 
ther; and thus they trade, and marry, and converſe ge- 
nerally with the men of their own way, and are almoſt 
to all intents and purpoſes as many diſtin& Societies as 
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there are parties or fa&tions in that unhappy Church 
whoſe misfortune it is to be ſo miſerably divided : the 
conſideration of which cannot chuſe but affright every 
man who has any regard either of his own peace, or to 
that of his Countrey, by preſenting him with a diſmal 
Scene of a Church divided and mangled into ſeveral dif. 
agreeing, bodies, ſeparated in all reſpects from one ano- 
ther, and as it were, drawn up in Battalia, and ex- 
pecting onely the Signal of opportunity or advantage on 
any ſide to begin a bloudy encounter ; which they that 
complain ſo heavily of Perſecution themſelves (when they 
have ſo little reaſon, and when they at the ſame time 
perſecute the Government and all that favour it with ca 
lumny and detraCtion,which isa very grievous ſort of per: 
ſccution) will certainly doe whenever it ſhall lie in their 
power. They having not onely given us a ſufficient 
ſpice of their temper in the late times, to teach us 
not to truſt them any more or any farther than needs 
muſt ; but it is ſcarce longer ago than yeſterday, that 
the tender Conſciences were indulged fo long till they 
grew too hard for the Government, and it is but too & 
vident, by their words and aCtions in that critical junc- 
ture, that if they had gained their point , which was 
the ſubverſion of the preſent eſtabliſhment diſguiſed un- 
der ſpecious pretences of uniting Proteſtants , who can- 
not be united by any thing but a publick Form and Ritual 
of Divine Service; they would ſoon have ſhewn us what 
opinion they have of their pretended Dzaxa Toleration, 
a Goddeſs never worſhipt in the publick Temples, and 
a word that never ſounds pleaſantly, but to thoſe that 
want the thing, 

So that an univerſal Toleration of all parties and opini- 
ons being manifeſtly proved to be naturally unlawtull, 
to be attended with infinite inconvenience: and- miſchief 
both to the publick and. particular perſons, of _ 
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the body politick it ſelf is-miade up, 4s the whole. is but 
an aggregate of ſeveral parts conſidered as one, and ſfum- 
med up together, there remains now nothing farther 
to be conſidered under the topick of conceſſion , but 
that either we alter ſome ceremonies which have affor- 
ded matter or pretence of ſcruple for others in their ſtead, 
or that we do totally aboliſh whatever is excepted a- 
czinſt, without any ſupplement, or Tepprneing : or the 
firſt of thele, it is granted by ſuch as ſhall deſire it, that 
an impoſition in the general is lawfull , otherwiſe it 


would be ridiculous to talk of ſubſtituting other Cere- 


monies in the ſtead of thoſe 'that are aboliſh'd, when 
the very ſubſtitution it ſelf is made an exception againſt 
them, 1t behoves thoſe perſons therefore who are deſi- 
rous of ſuch an alteration, ſince by the deſire it ſelf 
they do imply an acknowledgment, that a ſubſtitution, 
that is, a new impoſition ww Poning 'be. made, and 
by conſequence that an impoſition ih the general gonſi- 
dered is not unlawfull; I fay, it concerns them to ſhew 
ſome particular reaſon, beſides the impoſition, of their 
diſlike of the Ceremonies which are already in uſe; for 
otherwiſe if we muſt alter them for no reaſon, we 
can/have no certainty that this innovating humour will 
ever have an' end, neither is' it poſſible to make any 04 
ther conſtrachon of it, but that it proceeds out of a 
deſign to givean endleſs diſturbance. to the publick peace, 
notwithſtanding it pretends to eſtabliſh arid ſecure. it. 
And as-for- tHofe, in the'fecond- place, that are for abo- 
liſhing without a reparation, the caſe will be the ſame . 
2gain ; for either they are againſt thoſe Ceremonies , 
which they' would have aboliſhed, merely for that rea- 
lon becauſe they are impoſed, and then it is manifeſt 
they ought” not to' be: heard, becaufe' this,” like.Samp/on, 
with an h6geſt perhaps,-but yet a blind fury, and a mi- - 
ſtaken zeal pulls up the very Pillars of Governnient __ 
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their natural baſis, and deſtroys the onely expedient un. 
der Heaven of publick ſafety, ſecurity and peace; it 
makes the very worſhip of God it felt precarious and 
uncertain, and expoſes it at every turn to the deſign of 
Knaves, the deſtructive zeal of Madmen and Enthuſi. 
aſts, the libertiniſm of Epicures and voluptuary perſons, 
to the ſcorn of Atheiſts, and the contempt of all wiſe, 
conſiderate and ſober men ; there muſt therefore ſtill be 
another reaſon aſſigned why the Ceremonies that are 
boggled at ſhould be aboliſhed, and thoſe reaſons can be 
none but one of thoſe three that have been mentioned 
already, either they are too cumberſome by reaſon of 
their number, or they are ſuperſtitious in their. uſe, of 
they are idolatrous in their direCtion. 

The firſt of theſe particulars hath been already con. 
ſidered; and as to the ſecond, a Ceremony may be faid 
to be ſuperſtitiouſly uſed, when we aſcribe to it ſome 
Phyſical virtue or efficacy, or ſome ſupernatural .effe& 
which it hath not, or when we ſay that by or together 
with it, grace is conferred, as in the two Sacraments of 
Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper ; but we do not affirm 
this of any of our Ceremonies, and our Church hath 
expreſly declared that ſhe intends nothing by them but 
onely peace, and decency, and edification ; and for 
the uſe of the Croſs in Baptiſm, which is the great 
thing ſcrupled under this head of Superſtition, ſhe does 
expreſly declare that it doth not at all belong to the Ef- 
ſence of it, that the Baptiſm is compleat without and 
before it, that it is onely a declarazive rite of the per- 
ſons being liſted under Chriſt's Banner, of our being de- 
dicated to his ſervice, who for our ſakes underwent fo 
painfull and ſo ignominibus a death, of our not being 
aſhamed of that Croſs which the Son of God himſe 
underwent, and of our willingneſs, if occaſion be, 
to take up our Croſs and follow him through much 
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tribulation and ſufferings into the glory of the Father. 
$ that here there are but two things to be conſide- 
red, either this Rite is unlawfull becauſe it hath been 
ſuperſtitiouſly abuſed by thoſe in the Romiſh Commu- 


nion, and then upon the fame account kneeling at our 
Prayers will be unlawfull, becauſe the Papiſts kneel to 
the hoſt, which yet, I preſume, none of the Diflenters 
will be ſo hardy to fay; or elſe, ſecondly, it will be 
kid, as ſome of them do, that it is theretore unlawfull 
becauſe it is a Ceremony of a ſymbolical or ſignificative 
nature, which is very ſtrange, as if a Ceremony could be 
ulawfull, onely for that reaſon, becauſe it tends to e- 
dification , as it is the nature of a ſignificant Ceremo- 
ny to do. And here indeed is a great and common 
miſtake concerning indifferent things, as we do uſually, 
but falſely call them ; for though we do not ſay, that 
avy one Ceremony hath 'any ſuperſtitious efficacy or 
virtue in it, or that it can never upon any conſideration 
be changed or omitted, or that it is of abſolute neceſſi- 
ty in order to ſalvation, yet this muſt be confeſſed at 
the laſt, that many things are not ſo indifferent , as 
tiey are uſually eſteemed. 

It is very fit and confequently a duty, that the Cler- 
gy ſhould $0 attired in black rather than in colours, that 
tley ſhould wear long robes rather than ſhort, and ra- 
ther ſhort hair than long, becauſe it will always be, that 
the latter of theſe will in the minds of all men create a 
ſenſe of levity, a diſpoſition to contempt, an opinion of 
luxury and effeminate ſoftneſs, whereas the former in 
tie common interpretation of Mankind will always 
ave a grave and a majeſtick appearance, they will re- 
ll& authority, credit, and an opinion of ſobriety and 
ſaidneſs upon him that wears them ; and if the perſon 
be unlike what he appears, his habit which was deſign- 
«among other things tor a mark of diſtinftion, will - 
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the greater and the miore;:deferved reproach to him, 
The Nonconformiſts themſelves are fo ſenfible of this 
that they themſelves wear black, for no good reaſon by 
what is ſymbolical, though they condemn that account 
of any thing-we doe in. us, and they; wear long cloak 
too, though Gowns and Caſlpcks they have nothing tg 
doe-with, and therefore they do till remain in a ſlate gf 
ſuperſtition and uncleanneſs, onely for that reaſon he. 
cauſe they are longer, that is, more grave, more he. 
coming, more authoritative, becauſe they preach better 
and perſwade more effe&tually than ſhort ones. 

The Surplice,- a thing fo: much decryed and talke 
againſt by ſome, what is it to the Layety ? or hoy 
come they ſo deeply to ſcruple it in others, who are 
not obliged to wear -it themſelves ? if they ſcruple it 
tor no reaſon but onely becauſe they are not, that is, 
they will, not. be ſatisfied, a man can as little tell where 
ſuch an unaccountable ſcrupulofity will end, as from 
whence it begins or upon what reaſon it is founded, 
when it is confeſſed to. be founded upon no reaſon at all 
beſides that it is intolerable, that they that talk ſo much 
of liberty themſelves, ſhould not leave us at our liberty 
to act as our Oaths and as the Laws'oblige us, when they 
can aſſign no reaſon why we ſhould not, and when the 
diſpute is about a matter in which they are not perſe 
nally concerned : if there be any reaſon why it is ſer 
a1 it is onely becauſe it is a ſymbolical thing which 

ath been already anſwered, beſides that it ſtands per- 
te&tly upon the ſame bottom with their own putting on 
clean cloaths and change of raiment on a Sunday, which 
that that day of the week is choſe above all the reſt to 
doe it in, it muſt be confeſſed to be done upon a relt 
gious account and a ſymbolical reaſon, out of reſpect to 
that day, and to intimate that purity and innocence 0 
mind which is expeCted from them .in the wereny 
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God. For the Communion Tables being railed in, and 
ſeparated in that manner which it is trom the reſt of 
the Church, it is declared in the Canons of 1640. Ar- 
tice - 7. that it is onely to avoid that irreverence and 
profanation , which would otherwiſe bring a contempt 
upon all holy things, and upon the conſecrated Ele- 
ments themſelves. 

It is rather neceſſary than otherwiſe that I ſhould te 
uncovered at Church, as being at that time more eſpe- 
cially in the preſence of God, and that I ſhould kneel 
or {tand rather than ſit at my Prayers, becauſe theſe 
are Natural poſtures of humility and reverence, and 
have been eſteemed fo in all Ages and Nations, where- 
as ſitting, or leaning, or lying along do betoken a com- 
parative careleſneſs and diſregard of God and of his 
worſhip, and will without queſtion produce that bad 
effect upon the minds of men whereevey they are put 
in practice; as on the contrary, a devout and ſubmiſlive 
we wo and deportment of our ſelves at the times and 
places of religious worſhip is of real benefit and ad- 
vantage to our ſelves, and is of good example to 0- 
thers, and for the edification of all ; which things are 
ſo plain and ſo .undoubted a juſtification of all ſignifi- 
cant Ceremonies, that I need fay no more concerning 
them. 

Laſtly, there is no Ceremony in our Church, which 
is or is pretended to be Idolatrous in its direCtion, for 
as to the bowing towards the Altar or Communion- 
Table placed at the Eaſt end of the Church, it is left 
to every man's liberty by the Canons of 1640. to be- 
have himſelf in that matter as he pleaſes, fo that here 
is nothing impoſed, and yet becauſe this hath been for- 
merly fo highly cenſured, and perhaps with ſome more 
tolerable pretence, than any of the other exceptions that 
are made, I ſhould not uſe it, fince I am not enjoined, 
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32 
where it may give offence or be an occaſion of ſandy 
to the berg Be in Cathedral or Collegiate Churches, 
where the Congregations uſually are better informeq, 
there is no reaſon why it may not be done, for it is not 
pretended that we bow to any carved Image, or to the 
likeneſs of any living Creature whether in Heaven or 
Earth, which was the thing expreſly forbidden by the 
ſecond Commandment, that we worſhip the Raikes or 
the Table it ſelf, or at any time the conſecrated Fle. 
ments upon it, which is likewiſe included in the me. 
—_ of =_ Cs % all _— our Church 
oes EXPre ec againit, MN As pian Language 2s 
words are ts of ſpeaking: And in the ſecond 
it is to be conſidered, that the Iſraclites long before Chri. 
ſtianity was thought of, did always worſhip toward 
Feruſalem , that is, towards a certain quarter of the 
Heavens without any the leaſt ſuſpicion of Idolatry, and 
that for ought appears , onely by humane inſtitution; 
laſtly, I hope it will not be denied that God is in all 
times and places a very true and _ obje&t of ado- 
ration, and that there is no quarter of the Heavens, be- 
ſides the ſymbolical reaſons upon which: this praCtice 
depends, towards which we may not worfhip him with- 
out Idolatry. 

As for our kneeling at the Sacrament our Church hath 
ſufficiently declared her ſelf in this point, that fhe in- 
tends no worſhip but to God onely, to God the Father, 
who ſent his onely _ Son into the World to die 
tor our ſins; to God the Son, who is then fpiritually 
received, and dies afreſh for us in the merit, and virtue, 
and efficacy of his paſſion as often as we do worthily par- 
take of thoſe holy myſteries, and ro God the Holy Ghoſt, 
whoſe Grace is then implored and received by us, 

Becauſe the Papifts worſhip their Breaden Gad, fhall 
ut therefore be unlawfulb for us to kneet at our Prayers, 


to 
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to behave our ſelves humbly in the preſence of the true 
and onely God, to acknowledge our offences, and re- 
pent us of our ſins, and give thanks to God for his mer: 
cy, to pray that the Body and Bloud of our Lord Fe- 
ſu Chriſt may preſerve our Body and Soul to everlaſting 
life, and to take that holy Sacrament to our unſpeaka- 
ble and eternal comfort, meekly kneeling upon our 
knees ? 

But it would be infinite to ſay all that might be ſaid 
upon ſo copious a ſubje&t, in which I have all the way 
{ plainly concurring with me, the voice of reaſon, of 
experience, and of the wiſeſt and beſt men of theſe 
and all times ever ſince the Reformation, therefore I 
ſhall farm up all, as I —_— , With the words of the 
Apoſtle, Let al things be done decently and in order. 
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Antiqui Generis Morique Viro, 


HE NDERICO, 
Antiſtiti Meriifimo , | * 
LON DIN " (TOM; Sper 


| of 
Ccipias platidias- Prakul Elariflime, :vults 
Quz tibi Graptigene, fubvehit. unde Can: / / 
Namque Camus quondate heros: mihi pricbuir lauitog, | | 
Fovit & in blando Grout benigoa fian; ©; 
Ile quidem langa Fhevius) non; lbithramas; + 
Nee vohir antiferas Gargu adlioſtar aqua. 
Sed CammiAngpionindat - "1 2"4SMY 
Dat decus Gt titulis (argiurubiquaaoTrC::.* 


Az = Conlias 


DEDICATIO. 


Coulius hic quondam eſt viridanti auditus in herba, 
Tinnula Threiciis plettra cicre modis. * 
Hic cecigit'cafſ6s Vates negleftus arbres/ 
Subque tuo gemuit, Cypria Dzva, jugo. 
Traditur hic vivos rollle | Barovies UNSUEsS, 
Cui nahi arcan non narwits ferunt. 
Ille omnes linguas & My aljuit omhes,- 
Ah! fignium vita prodigik We furs 4 - 
Quid referam Zeroas.lango gquos- .ordine mgaſtrat 
Quz micat ic Celi il luce dies? © 
Vix habet aquales Oxoxia\Mater/alupioas,. 
Nec beat Ifiacas laus magis alta domes. 


Unum te nobis ſuperi i i forts dediſſent, * 
Vix ſuperis dandum, quod ſupereſſet, erat. 

Tu columen rerum,..tu-lux, - ws facra fatatis -:- : - / #\ ! 
Anchora' & Ar&#0} tu:Cyneſura po. ' |' - + \ 

Tu bene pacatis firmas altaria belfis, © $ 


Atque togz poſito' corripis arma ſago.. - rr 
Te Belona ſuum, te Pax agnoſcit aturngym, © - | 
Condecorantque tuas, LAURUS, OLIVA, -Comas. 
Martis habes animos, linguam i wy FAT Minerve,. 
Et tumet ancipiti mens cumulata Deo. ©": * 


Non 


DEDICATIO. 
Non proavos jadtas nec avita in ſtirpe ſuperbis, 
Nec genus in. laudes copitur ire tyas, 
Sed facis egelidas ir te revireſcere manes, 
Pluſque refers genti quam dedir illa tibi. 
O, quam te memorem COMPTONZ7 hodiis Heres, 
Lumen idem Patriz delicizque tux? | 
0, mihi fi.centum linguz, eentum: ora fuilſene; 
DoCtaque centena chorda'ſbnate mai 
Omnis lingua zuos; os onine ſartret Honores, 
Tataque centeno-pedtine facra-chelys.. 
Quim pulchre excelſi cavit Moderator Olymp#: 
Ut bene res Patrize Relligionis.cant, 
Cum Lambetha Parens GY L ITELMO Principe peſtit;. 
Et magnum HENRICT Numen in ©rbe viget.. 
Selicet a tantis Eccleſia fulta columnis, 
Non timet a rabido Schiſmate poſſe quati ;; 
Sed ſecura ſui longum jam pergit in xvam,, 
Pergat, io! auſpiciis uſque beata.novis.. 
Tu-quoque Patricio- Paſtor przfulgidus ortu: 
Perge tuo populos paſcere more tuos. 
Perge ſalutiferam dextra numerare ſeneQamz. 
Neftoris.& Pylios. canus adire dies. 
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DEDICATI®O. 
Quo tu plura animi poſlis monurgents. reread: 
Spargere 6 exemplis quiFior-efe banis, 
Hei mihi! qui referens tanto men Patti, 
Non poſſim ex inopt promere digns penu.; 
Digna tuis- Meritis. &-noſtra digna. parente 
Quz me Caſtaliis ediditalea jugis 
Tu tamen accipics-animuya_ pro thure colentis, 


Accipies placido, Preful Clarifiee, vules - | 
'Quz tibi Grawz/geve: fulvehit wada-Cans 
$7 Þ bt ha tng pe mRuIne_n 
LVCSL $Th 7 


T'HE 


C ONTEN TS 


HE Time of our Saviour's Paſſvver- aſſigned: viz. 
yes the Evening of the Fourteenth y Nifan , 


98. | 

Four place of Scriptare produced fs juſbifie edi >. Lan 
| 100. 

Moe huber what, and. the erronr of Bockurrs red, 
p. IOL; 102, 

Moi nou for Bet and and r02;103:. 
Tellreſcaidecatitz who ig wy, bs » 102. 


4 ffth place of Scripture cunt to confirm bb _ 
concerning the trne time of oar Savionr's loft | 
which yes cher wor pou ſo- KO as hs or ber for 


Yon what account "R was mcefary that bur. Teſt Lord ; 
ſhould ſuffer at that very time when. the dh as- 
Ay an end PR ne bg 
ree phabeS of SEFIPENYE | 4 fuvaur of h 20h 
py that our Suvionr's wr was relebr ted: 
won the trut time of the Few P; ad "m0r the 
; nght before it, as Trhave- affirmed: -p.104q; 4 | 
A general anſwer to all theſe three panes, We | 
A more particular anſwer, PIBBEO dill 
Hjeltion, Flow comes: it 9-paſs cur rhe! 6 Parent; or 
preparation to the Paſſover, .i in the thre# \ Places laſt- 
mentioned, called: the firſt - day” of unfeavericd Brew; 
and the day of unleavened Bread? P.106.. 
E Tho Anſwers 10 hd Ob ettion;" he fol ant oet/3 Iau «9c 
* 9v, but the ſecond confirmed by tn 080 ativw"of "—_— 
lus: 
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lus and Grotius, and by comparing of two teſtimonje; 
alledged from Joſephs, | P. 106, 107, 

To the five places that have been mentioned above, aud 
which are all of them produced by Bochartus, with , 
deſign to anſwer and elude tharr force, there is a fixth 
added to ftrengthen my opinion. | P- 108, 

Bochartus his evaſfon of the firſt of thoſe fre places conf. 
_ and refuted, Þ- 1098, r09, 

TIeg Þ nemns, Tiow, 1G. ire, - ibid, 

Dr. A fro Sheer of tha p ace, though in it ſelf falſe, 
yet much more plauſible than that of Bochartus, # I0g, 

Grotius concurrs in opinion with me, that this firſt place 
4s to be. interpreted of the laſt Supper in oppoſition to 
Dr. Lightfoot, ibid. 

The word Paſſpajer in the ſecond place cannot be underſtved 

| of the Chagigah, as Bochartus would have it, proved 


at large, P. 109, I10, Il, 
Mgt, i F mTraga, or the preparation of the Paſſover 
| in the third place,' cannot, be underſtood. of the Paſſoner 
zt ſelf, but onely of the day before it proved, p.111,112. 
S2/paxlo $I ee gwpalor, or the ſecend Sabbath after the 
firſt, what, ' P. 112, 
Reaſons given to ſtrengthen my opinion from the nature of 
the Sacrifice of Chrilk compared with thoſe types by which 

it was ſhadowed out! wider the Law, © ._P,113, 114. 
Had our Saviour ſufftred upon the firſt day of unleavened 
Bread, be would not have anſwered to the Paſſover but 
the Chagigah. | _ thid 
The general ignorance of all, both ancient and modern Wri. 
ters, what the true meaning of the. Sabbatum deutero- 
protum fbould be, P. 114,115. 
Sealiger's conjeiture why rejefted by Grotius and Capellus, 
&3't4 ,\Þ+- IT15; 
Scaliger's conjeare lard down, and the ofuffiiens; .of it 
in five particulars, P.II5,116,1 : 7: 
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The Sabbatum. deuteropratum 7».S?. Luke. fe# certainly 


upon the $ aturday or Fewiſh Sabbath properly ſo called, 
II17. 

The abſurdity of Scaliger's opinion upon ſuppoſition rv it 
. always falls upon thu day, | 117,118. 
Grotius his opinion gropolad and rejefted in y particu- 
bars, | | P.118,119, 120. 
The conjetture of Capellus depending upon two different ac- 
count 's of the Fewiſh year prope, P.I2O,12TI. 
And proved largely that there neither were nor could be 
two ſuch Aifferent accounts,  fromp.121 to128, 
M', Mim, Menſis, Moon, Month, Almenick or Alma- 
nack, all from the Hebrew Manah, numeravit, p. 124. 
The places of Scripture producible in favour of the different 
' account confidered, , _. + + P-125,126, 
Teſhoubath haſhanah, Tekouphath haſhanah, 7» Hebrew, 
what, 6 ibid. 
Shanah, #uau7%s, annus, P. 126,127. 
Tſeth haſhanah, what; togtther with a diſcovery of the 
miſtake of the LXX. and other interpreters, p.127,128. 
And through this- whole Diſcourſe it is undeniably pro- 
ved that the Fews had no other way of computation 

but by the motion of the Moon, nor any other way of 
equation to reduce the Lunar and Solar years td a 
balance, but by an intercalary month at the latter 


end of the year. 
Orach, Jareach, Kegr1@., Saturnus, what and whence, 
P- 128, 129. 
'Qeg, Diana, "Agnws, P. 129,130. 


Cynthia, Cybele, Berecynthia; ©«%, Tohu, ©, p. 130. 
Ec, Sibylla, Choſhek, X2&., ©25,ue, Tehom, p.13r. 


Kyuzy, Exuar, Exo/32Am, Latrare, ibid. 
A citation. produced out of Clemens Alexandrinus to juſti- 
fie my opinion. ot | P. 132. 


Fhe: miſtakes of Epiphanius ne Chryſoſtome — 
thts 
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this matter, together with the monſtrous abſurdity if 
Iſidore Pelufiota, by 132,133, 
"Ayev, agitare, words proper and peculiar to fe tual ſolem- 
nities, and other confiderations produced to prove that 
our Savieur's laſt Supper was on the Vigil of the Yab- 

batum deuteroprotum. p.133,1 
The laſt place which us endeavoured to be eleded b a 
chartus ener confidered, and the teſtimony of Cle. 
mens Alexandrinus improved againſt him, for the of. 
ſerting of my notion of the prdv lex, P-134,135. 
The time of our Saviour s Supper being cleared, it u vari. 
oufly diſputed by learned men how he could eat the Paſchal 
Lamb the night before the Jews ate theirs, and for this 
they have propoſed ſeveral expedients; Firſt, That the 
Fews followed the Traditions of the Maſters contained 
3n-certain Talmudical Canons, while our Saviour re. 
jetling their Traditions adhered firiitly to the Letter of 
the Law, but it us abundantly proved that there were no 
fuch Talmndical Canons as are pretended, any where uſed 
in our Saviour's time. fromp. 134to 137, 
The ſecond Expedient founded in the difference betwixt 
the Aſtronomical conjunttion and the ſenfible Phafis, and 
the vanity of it abundantly detetted. P-137. 
The third Expedient of Capellus from the embolifen or in- 
tercalation of a day m the Fewiſh Calendar precarious, 
and all theſe three expedients ſufficiently refuted from 
Joh. 13.29. A fourth Expedent, from the Fews objer- 
vation of two days together precarious as to the ancient 
Fews, P- 438. 
Nay, it iu mot onely precarious, but plainly falſe, as u a- 
bundantly proved from the confeſſion of Maimonides 
himſelf that there never was any ſuch cuſtome at Jeru- 
ſalem among the ancient Jews, and from ſeveral other 
reaſons, p.139. 
The Conchuſton, P- "_ 
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AN 
EXERCITATION 


Concerning the true Time of 


OUR SAVIOURS 
Laſt Supper 


WITH HIS 


DISCIPLES. 


OR the time of our Saviour's Paſſover, I affirm, 
that it was upon the evening of the fourteenth 
of Nj/ap, being the night before the Jews by 
the preſcription of the Hoſaick Law were to ce- 
lebrate theirs; and, for the proof of this, I ſhall 
produce theſe following places of Scripture in that arder 
in which they are ſet down but aot anſwered by the late 
axcellent and profoundly learned Sawee! Bochartus, who 
being dead, yet ſpeaketh, and whoſe Works will follaw 
him.through all generations laden with.the ſpoils of indu- 
ry; and;the rewards of praiſe as lang ascivility and lear- 
ning ſhall.endure ; but it is excuſable inthoſe that write ſo | 
much to be ſometimes miſtaken, apd it is uſually ſen & 
that the errours of. great men are:ltke themſelves. 
He therefore in his Z/erozoicov, in that Chapter where 
he diſcourſes of the Paſchal-lamb, hath ranged thoſe Scrip- 
tures which he pretends to anſwer in the following, order. 
The-firſt.is Joh. 13.1. Now before the Feaſt of the Paſſe 
ner, when Jeſus knew that bis haur nas came. And then, 


V. Zo 
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>. 2.” And ſupper being ended, &c. From whence the Ar. 
gument is clear, that it this place be to be underſtood 
of his laſt Supper with his Diſciples, then that laſt Sup- 
per was before the Feaſt of the Paſſover. 

; "The ſecond place is the' eighktenth Chapter of the 
ſame Goſpel at the 28. verſe, Then led they Feſus from 
Caiaphas unto the hall of judgment : and it was earh,, 
and they themſelves went not into the judgment hall, l:| 
they ſhould be defiled : but that they might eat the Paſ. 
over. Now this happening, as it did, the day after, or 
rather the very ſame day when our Saviour ate his Paſ[: 
over with his Diſciples, whereas the Jews were not to 
eat theirs till the night following; it is manifeſt our $4 
viour's Paſſover was a night betore theirs. 

The third place is Chap. 19. v. 14. And it was the pre. 
paration of the Paſſover, and about the fixth hour : and he 
(that is,. Pilate) ſaith unto the Fews, Behold your King, 
Now if Chriſt were betray'd and carryed pelace Pilate 
upon the Preparation of the Paſſover, then the Jewiſh | 
Paſſover was not yet come; for the Paraſceve or Preps 
ration of any Feaſt was the day before it. |: 

The fourth place is the 31. verſe of the ſame Chapter, 
The Fews therefore, Ian it was the preparation, that 
the bodies ſhould not remain upon the croſs on the Sabbath 
day (for that Sabbath day was an high day ) beſought Pi- 
late that their legs might be broken, and that they might 
be taken away. In which words there are two'things to _ 
be conſidered. Firſt, We have it again plainly aſſerted 
that it was the preparation of the Sabbath, which Sabbath 
this year was coincident with the Paſſover it ſelf.. Se- 
condly, It is ſaid, That that Sabbath day was an high day 
i 2 wha h hukeg cacivs T8 Eafobare. 

And. whiat the meaning of a great or high day is, you 
may ſee from 1ſay. 1.13. the new moons and ſabbaths, the 
calling of aſſemblies I cannot away with. Where the LXX. 
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Merit thus,7z5 veerizs pf xai mx onEC2T2 xai hulegy 
Sw £x art Yourn * where the calling of aſſemblies. is 
adred by 74% pta>n, the great, or high day, which in 
er places 18 termed an holy comrvocation, by which is 
ant the firſt and laſt day of the three great Feaſts 
ich were kept for ſeven days together , in the firſt and 
t of which there was a more extraordinary concourſe 
the People, and beſides, a Sabbath or day of Reſt from 
manner of ſecular imploiment ; which notion if Bo- 
rt had underſtood fo. thoroughly as he ſhould have 
x, if he had known that the ſeventh day of a Feaſt 
w 25 well wean utes, a great, or high day, as the 
though it was not equally fo, for by this time moſt 
thoſe that lived at any diſtance from Jeruſalem were 
n home, he would not have uttered theſe words, 
ir apud Judxos nulum fuit Feſtum in quod non quadret 
wnen, that there was no Feaſt-day among the Fews 
lich niight not properly enough be called a great, or 
w day; tor which he cites that Text of Foh. c.7. v. 37. 
king of the laſt day of the Feaſt of Takernacles, « > 
E2Th 1ptec, TH MEYRNY D woplhs, in the laſt day, that 
eat day of the Feaſt ; neither is this any more than 
lat is uſual in our own Age, as Bechartus could not 
ue but know ; for what day or night is ſo guilty. of 

and riot as that which 1s the laſt of the Carnival * 
Popiſh Countries? and here, among our 'felves, the 
lemnities of Twelftide and Candlemaſs are in a manner 
alto that of Chriſtmaſs day. Procepius himſelt” whoſe 
tority is produced Ly Bochartus may be ſufficient to 
him to ſilence, his words are theſe ,  expreſly aſler- 
Is 2 great, or high day to be, 7r2my T 2» Tf rium xa- 
wm wn, cz h 12971 #24 £59 un TH atuar, x26 
d mwle1053 , x21 h 9x TS MN, x21 TAI Gans; 
mus iglz/* that is, every day which is termed an ho- 


wrvocation, as the firſt and ſeventh day of Vnleavened- 
O 3 bread, 
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v. 2.” And ſupper being ended, &c. From whence the Ar. 
gument is clear, that if this _ be to be underſtood MM. 
of his laſt Supper with his Diſciples, then that laſt Sup. Wir 
per was before the Feaſt of the Paſſover. | 
- The ſecond place is the eighteenth Chapter 6f the 
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And. what the meaning of a great or high day is, you 
may ſee from ſay. 1.13. the new moons an ablaths, the 
calling of aſſemblies I cannot away with. Where the L.XX. 
roſy 
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eritthus,725 veerizs 5plf xa} m2 onEC2T2 x21 hulegs 
nw £x ariyopz * Where the calling of aſſemblies. is 
dred by i44ege megan, the great, or high day, which in 
er places is termed an holy convocation, by which is 
« che firſt and laſt day of the three great Feaſts 
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v. 2.” And ſupper being ended, &c. From whence the Ar. 
gument is clear, that it this place be to be underſtood 
of his laſt Supper with his Diſciples, then that laſt Sup. 
per was before the Feaſt of the Paſſover. 

; /The" ſecond place is the eighttenth Chapter 6f the 
fame Goſpel at the 28. verſe, Then led they Feſus from 
Caiaphas unto the hall of judgment : and it was earh, 
and they themſebves went not into the _— hal, ki 
they ſhould be defiled : but that they might eat the Paſ. 
over. Now this happening, as it did, the day after, or 
rather the very ſame day when our Saviour ate his Paſſ 
over with his Diſciples, whereas the Fews were not to 


eat theirs till the night following; it is manifeſt our $4. © 


viour's Paſſover was a night betore theirs. 

The' third place is Chap. 19.v. 14. And it was the pre. 
paration of the Paſſover, and about the fixth hour : and he 
(that is, Pilate ) ſaith wnto the Fews, Behold your Kin, 
Now if Chriſt were betray'd and carryed belies Pilate 
upon the Preparation of the Paſſover, then the Jewifþ 
Paſſover was not yet come; for the Paraſceve or Preps 
ration of any Feaſt was the day before it. OY 

The fourth place is the 31. verſe of the ſame Chapter, 
The Fews Ro ord, it was the preparation, that 
the bodies ſhould not remain upon the croſs on the Sabbath 


day (for that Sabbath day was an high day ) beſought Pi- 


late that their legs _ be broken, and that they might 
be taken away. In w 
be conſidered. Firſt, We have it again plainl 


aſſerted: 
that 7 was the preparation of the Sabbath, which Sabbath 


this year was coincident with the Paſſover it ſelf, Se 


condly, It is ſaid, That that Sabbath day was an high day 
i 9 pra h hukeg cacivs TE Eafpare. 

And. whit the meaning of a great or high day is, you 
may ſee from Jay. 1.13. the new moons and ſabbaths, the 
calling of aſſemblies I cannot away with. Where the LXX. 
rey 


ich words there are two'things to 
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«oderit thus,725 v&4cer/z; 5 if xal me onEC2me x2) hulegs 

Nw tx arixouz * where the calling of aſſemblies. is 
radred by 1.442% #4342 n, the great, or high day, whichin 
aher places is termed an holy convocation, by which is 
nent the firſt and laſt day of the three great Feaſts 
which were kept for ſeven days together, in the firſt and 
kt of which there was a more extraordinary concourſe 
dthe People, and Leſides, a Sabbath or day of Reſt from 
{manner of ſecular imploiment ; which notion if Bo- 
datw had underſtood fo. thoroughly as he ſhould have 
de, if he had known that the ſeventh day of a Feaſt 
ms 25 well uegaAn huten, a great, or high day, as the 


| fiſt, though it was not cqually fo, for by this time moſt 


«thoſe that lived at any diſtance from Feruſalem were 
home , he would not have uttered theſe words, 
(xr apud Judxos nullum fuit Feſtum in quod non quadret 
kr ome, that there was no Feaſt-day among the Fews 
Flich night not properly enough be called a great, or 
byb day; tor which he cites that Text of Joh. c.7. v. 37. 
raking of the laſt day of the Feaſt of Tabernacles, e 5 
1 yzry 1utec,, TH wiany Þ foplhs, in the laſt day, that 
great day of the Feaſt ; neither is this any more than 
wat is uſual in our own Age, as Bochartus could not 
auſe but know ; for what day or night is ſo guilty. of 
ace and riot as that which 1s the laſt of the Carnival * 
nPopiſh Countries? and here, among our *felves, the 


| Vemnities of Twelftide and Candlemaſs are in a manner 


qulto that of Chriſtmaſs day. Procepius himſelt whoſe 
Athority is produced Ly Bochartus may be ſufficient to 
A-him to {iſence , his words are theſe , . expreſly aſler- 
Ws 2 great, or high day to be, 772mm T 2» To vil xg- 
au wnl' , ciz h 12271 421 $595un TW aruar, x2 
i 0 mwſex053; , X26 1 JexzTy TE pl, 126 7AT21 ans; 
Mina explai that is, every day which is termed an ho- 
} covocation, as the firſt and ſeventh day of Vnleavened- 
O 3 bread , 


Fro2] 


' Bread , the day of Pentecoſt , the tenth day of the nlRels 
(Tiſri,) and, in one word , every more remarkall; Gut, 01 
extraordinary. Feaſt-day. But you ſee he expreſly tdyywe: 
as to the Feaſt of the +0 teh that onely the firſt ole Cir 
feventh were uezzAz nut, great, Or high days, glunaec 
the ſame is to be underſtood of the Feaſt of 'rd [he few 
or Weeks, and of the Feaſt of 7abernacles ; for the | The 
of which we have the expreſs Authority of Saint 
it being abſurd to call the ſeventh day of the Feaſt, þ| ax! 
22A hues. © ioglhs, the great, or high day of the ju meg el 
if all the ſeven daies were ſo as. well as that, foththl mew 
bartus his darling Teſtimony does ſufficiently cody fbf 
that opinion which he endeavours to eſtabliſh upon it; b| pull 
that which he deſigns to prove is, that the feconddyf}d thei 
Pnleavened bread, upon the —_ of which he iy| aſk 
poſes our Saviour to work ſuffered, was a great, or by | df es 
. day, .which this Teſtimony will by no means doe, m| 

that of 'Procopius neither. Since therefore it is agreed No 
all hands , that our Saviour did not ſuffer upon tleb| pills 
,venth day of Znlcavened-bread, or upon the approadid] faſt 
-1t, what can be more phin, than that he underwath| «zzfi 
Paſſion upon the approach of the Feaſt , at that very tur] aurle 
when the Paſchal-lamb was to be ſlain? and from het mn 
it is, though I did not intend to have betray'd that] ths 
cret now , that Faſter ſunday, by the ancient Gril ame 
Church, was called 5 weyzAn Kuzizxh, the great, or kg] em 
Sunday , as T have ſeen it in their Liturgies, both in MW at-i 
nuſcript and printed. For although the 7eſareſcaidecati * 


ſo called from their following the Jewiſh account, al by 
brated their Eaſter upon any day of the week indiffertl} 01 
ly, as Euſebius, Epiphanius, Saint Auſtin, Theodoret W nt 
Philaſtrius aſſure us; yet it was the general way off tin 
. Church, which we retain, to celebrate it upon the wh 

day after the anniverſary of the Paſſion, whuch being#|'e, 
,lncident with an ordinary or weekly commemoration 


| 
x 
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[103] | 
Reſurrection, which every Sunday is, was called zhe 
. or high Sunday, as well becauſe of the concurrence' 
were of two Holydaies in one, as for that this being 
riſtian Paſſover, it anſwers to the firſt day of Un- 
&d bread, which was an Holy Convocation-among 


e 
ab 
7 to 
rſt 
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ls | he laſt place mentioned by Bochartus is Matt. 26. 5.-. 
t | dethey ſaid, Not on the Feaft-day, leſt there be an uprore 
ſt, &| ax the people. Which place, to ſpeak truly, proves no- - 
e fag] ding either way. For thus much is certain, that the Fews - 
hatkl wewont to put to death notorious Malefattours ; and 
onkef fb fame of them looked upon our Saviour , and others. . 
It; &} would have had hinr thought to be uporr the Preparation”: 
dd] d their folemn Feaſt-days, when there was a general 
he | anſux of the People, that ſo the Puniſhment might te - 
r ly] dgeater example ; but at this time, becauſe of the great 
2, | routation-and eftcem which our Bleſſed Lord . had gai- 
ed} wamong the:People, it was reſolved among the Cluet- 
the&| peſlsand Scribes, that his Crucifixion ſhould not te on the 
add] faſtday, leſt the Concern of the People for him might 
atk] «zona Tumult: but now it being clear that the Con- 
y ting aurſe would be in a manner equal either on the. firſt 
ce rogat reed or on- the day betoie it ; when 
at& dthat- were to partake of the Paſſover were actually . 
Grti] came to Jeruſalem to prepare themſelves in order to-it; 
'* muſt refer it wholly to the Providence of God, who 
n 


-it into the hearts of the Chiet-prieſts and Scribes , 
ati} a6n occaſion--of Fudas his betraying him, to doe what 
| Tein at a time when they did not deſign it, that 
de.might approve himſelt to be Chriſt our Paſſover, as 
t al] fine Pau/ calls him; and the Lamb ſlain from the foun- 
of th} Wize of the world in the Divine Decree ; but not to be 
it aaght actually to the Slaughter untill this fulneſs of . 
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' Bread , the day of Pentecoſt , the tenth day of the 
(Tiſri, ) and, in one word , every more remarkalbBay, or 
extraordinary. Feaſt-day. But you ſee he exprelly thilguere 
as to the Feaſt of the ern that only the Jil 
feventh were yuezzAz nutgzi, great, Or high day; aned | 

the ſame is to qua Þc a of the Feaſt of P tied ba ews. 

or Weeks , and of the Feaſt of Tabernacles ; for the lwl the bn! 

of which we have the expreſs Authority of Saint [tudes , 

it being abſurd to call the ſeventh day of the Feaſt, vl ax th: 

2aAn hues. © ioelns, the great , or high day of the julliineit! 
if all the ſeven daies were ſo as. well as that, ſo thtklmewo! 
bartus his darling Teſtimony does ſufficiently codyljbſen 
that opinion which he endeavours to eſtabliſh upon it; oyuld tt 
that which he deſigns to prove is, that the fecond dy({{their 

'Tnleavened bread, upon the approach of which he y[aaſkux- 

poſes our Saviour to (work ſuffered, was a great, orld| 

. day , which this Teſtimony will by no means doe, - 

that of 'Procopius neither. Since therefore it is ogra 

all hands, that our Saviour did not ſuffer upon thei ru 
,venth day of Z»leavened-bread, or upon the approadi on 


- 


a 
-1t, What can be more phain, than that he underwat 

Paſſion upon the approach of the Feaſt , at that verytaz] au 1 
when the Paſchal-lamb was to be ſlain? and from lwwof! 
it is, though I did not intend to have betray'd tht fttat 
.cret now , that Faſter ſunday, by the ancient Uniane tc 
Church, was called 5 wean Kuzizxh, the great, or ble mul 
Sunday , as I have ſecn it in their Liturgies, both in Wit 
nuſcript and printed. For although the 7eſareſcaidecatit z 


ſo called from their following the Jewiſh account, | ty d: 
brated their Eaſter upon any day of the week indifferlhMe.n 
ly, as Euſebius, Epiphanius, Saint Auſtin, Theodoret Wat F 
Philaſtrius aſſure us; yet it was the general way oflWin 
. Church, which we retain, to celebrate it upon the whWyh 
day after the anniverſary of the Paſſion, which being@|e, 

,lficident with an ordinary or weekly commemoration 
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- wbliefurretion, which every Sunday is, was called the 
alb&g. or high Sunday, as well becauſe of the concurrence! 
thi@vere of two Holydaies in one, as for that this being 
| & Criſtian Paſſover, it anſwers to the firſt day of Un- 
r: med bread, which was an Holy Convocation among 


| he aft place mentioned by Bochartus is Matt. 26. 5.-. 
Ju itkey ſaid, Not on the Feaft-day, leſt there be an uprore 
t, vl an the people. Which place, to ſpeak truly, proves no- - 
fp either way. For thus much is certain, that the Fews - 
ath{wevont to put to death notorious MalefaCtours ; and + 
ab feme of them looked upon our Saviour , and others . 
t; bad have had hinr thought to be uporr the Preparation”: 
ind{dtheir folemn Feaſt-days, when there was a general 
e <Jankux\ of the People, that ſo the Puniſhment might te - 


example ; but at this time, becauſe of the great 

, #|muztion-and efteem which our Bleſſed Lord . had gai- 
*} the:People, it was reſalved among the Cluet- 
{| mand Scribes, that his Crucifixion ſhould not te on the 
diffakday, leſt the Concern of the People for him might 
z{aziona Tumult: but now it being clear that the Con- 
tif aw would be in a manner equal either on the. firſt 
el Wy of Unleavencd-bread or on. the day betoie it , when 
th dthat were to partake of the Paſſover were actually . 
ane to Jeruſalem to prepare themſelves in order tot; 


* muſt refer it wholly to the Providence of God, who 
Mit into the hearts of the Chiet-prieſts and Scribes , 
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deligned at a time when they did not delign it, that 
4}Ne.might approve himſelt to be Chriſt our Paſſover, as 
Paul calls him; and the Lamb ſlain from the foun- 
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' For this reaſon it was that not a bone of him wa hl 


ken, when the Theives who were crucify'd topy 
with him, not being yet - aftually dead, were diſpa 
e&d this way ; becaule a bone of the Paſſover was ng 
be broken; for this reaſon he expired at the ninth hay 
that .is, about three in the afternoon, the very time yy 
the Paſſover. was to be killed; for this reaſon hecany 
 Feruſalem , as Bochartus himſelf ingeniouſly.and lea 
Y_ , upon the tenth of Nz/a» , the time wh 
the Paſſovers, according to the Law of Moſes, wery 
be ſet by for Sacrifices on the fourteenth ; and fort 
ſame reaſon it was,-as the ſame Learned man conjethug 
that he began to preach in the thirtieth year of his 
( which being the perfe&t age of a man in his full = 
and vigour, anſwers to the Paſſover of a-year old) and 
. continued preaching till his thirty fourth year, whe: 
it you. take years for daies, in the Prophetick (tyk, 
entring upon his Preaching in his thirtieth year, will 
as it were his ſetting apart, in order to his being 4 
 fice in the thirty fourth. 
Laſtly, Our Saviour himſelf expreſly faies , Mattai 


v. 2. Te know that after two days is the feaſt of the Paſne 
and the Son of man is betrayed to be crucified; becauki 
his Perſon and Sufferings at that time the meaning and 
tention of all the Paſchal Sacrifices under the Law 
to be fulfilled. | 
Againſt ſo plain and ſo manifold evidence of Scriptur 
to prove that our Saviour's Supper with his Diſcipks 
the night before the Paſſover of the Fews, there are 
three Places that I know of produced in favour of i 
contrary opinion , which if they had been fo wells 
derſtood as, I hope, they will be hereafter , had, ini 
of confirming that opinion , overthrown it. 
The firſt 1s Matt. 26. v. 17. Now the firſt day of tt 
feaſt of unleavened-bread the diſciples came to Feſw, / 
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ing unto him, Where wilt thou that we prepare for thee to 
eat the Paſſover ? 

The ſecond is Mark 14. 12. And the firſt day of unlea- 
vened-bread,, when they killed the Paſſover , hu diſciples 
faid unto him , Where wilt thou that we go and prepare, 
ahat tho mayſt eat the Paſſover ? 

The third and laſt place is that of Lake 22. 7. Then 
tame the day of unleavened bread, when the Paſſover muſt 
be killed. 

In which Places , if thoſe Learned men who have 
ſtood up in defence of the Latin Church , had obſerved 
that upon this firſt day of Unleavened-bread ( wherein 


the ſtreſs of their Argument lies ) the Paſſover was to be 


killed , they would then have concluded, that this firſt 
day could not be any of thoſe ſeven mentioned in Exodus, 
the firſt and laſt of which were to be an Holy Convoca- 
tion, For it was the day before the firſt of theſe that 
the Paſſover was to be killed, that is to ſay, about three 
of the clock in the afternoon upon the fourteenth of N;z- 
ſan, whereas the Feaſt upon the Paſchal lamb was to be- 
gin upon the begnning of the fifteenth , which was at 
lix of the clock that evening, 

Beſides , it is worth our while to obſerve the particu- 
hr Phraſes by which the two latter Evangeliſts St. Mark 
and St. Luke have expreſſed themſelves; i# which they 
killed the Paſſover , faith Saint Mark, that is, when it 
was the uſual cuſtom of the Fews to kill their Paſſover , 
which was, as I have faid, upon the fourteenth of Nz- 
ſan, which anſwers to part of our months of March , 
and April; but Saint Luke is ſtill more expreſs, 2 4 Fe 
Jeda 7) 73a, when the Paſſover: muſt he killed; or, 
2s a man would expreſs it in Latin, quo die ſolenne erat 
ex preeſeripto Legis, ex inſtituto Mofis, ex Hebraorum 
diſciplina , ex precepto Dei ut mattaretur Paſcha. 
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But then you will ask how it comes to paſs, that the 
Paraſceve, or F —_— to the Paſlover is called the fr 
day of unleavened-bread ? to which I anſwer, that, firſt, 
we may look upon it as a Romas _ of ſpeaking , of 
which'there are many in the New Teſtament, as there 
muſt needs be in the Language of thoſe times when F 
dza was become a Roman Province, and fo newry » 
22yuay is as much as mewry me) 7 agvuar* As in Ly 
tin, Pridie calendarum is Primo die calendarum, that is , 
Primo die ante calendas. 

But this, though it cannot be deny'd by any that 
have a diſtinguiſhing palate in theſe matters , to be a 
very plauſible conjecture, yet I muſt confeſs ingenuouſſy, 
I do not think it to be true, and theretore I ſhall not ſtand 
upon 1t. 

That which I take to be the very truth is this, That 
upon this day the Unleavened-cakes were made, and the 
Leaven purged out of all the Fewi//> houſes, in order to 
the Feaſt, which is the preſent pratice of the Fews, as you 
may ſee in Buxtorf, in his Synagoga Judaica; and to 
both of theſe it is that Saint Pax/ alludes, 1 Cor. c. 5. v.7. 
"ExtaIFzegre & T maAziey Cuulw, iva ire viau QUerua , 
as fe aguunm"* Purge out therefore the old leaven, that ye 
may be a new lump, as ye are unleavened. Ludovicus Ca- 
pellus, in his Epicrifis againſt Cloppenburge , ſomewhere 
obſerves, that the Leaven is uſually purged out of all the 
Jewiſh houſes, by. one of the clock upon the day of the 
Preparation, which is-two hours before the Paſſover was 
to be kilked, and therefore that day wherein this was 
done m.ght well-enough be called by a Synecdoche of the 
part for the whole, the firſt day of unleavened-bread, not 
becauſe any Unleavened-bread was eaten that day , but 
becauſe upon that day it was made in order to the Feaſt, 
and becauſe after ſuch a certain time there was no Leaven 
to be found; to which purpoſe the words. of Grotius up- 
on 
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on Matt. 26. 17. are conſiderable , Incipiebant autem Fu- 
dei locum in quo comeſturi erant Paſcha parare ab ea notte 
que antecedit ſolem decimum quartum & pars eſt F wy 
Mules decimi quarti, quod nunc etiam faciunt ; ejus pre- 
parationis magna eſt pars anxia carngYagn Tis Coun, ad 
quam alludit Paulus, 1 Cor. 5. 7. ſolicite enim ea notte & 
antemeridiano tempore ſequenti, inquirunt ecquid uſquam 
fermentatum ſuperfit , etiam micas colligentes : and upon 
this account it 1s that Foſephus in the Third of his Anti- 
quities, ſpeaking of the Feaſt of Unleavened-bread, ſpeaks 
of it in the molt proper acceptation of thoſe words, for 
that Feaſt of ſeven daies continuance, wherein there was 
no Leaven to be touched or eaten; m{pu-#y > xa} Suzy , 
faith he , t29{yelai Þ F maya h to au foglh frdle 
nulezs gom* upon the fifteenth of Niſan, after the feaſt 
of the Paſſover follows the feaſt- of Unleavened-bread , 
which continues for ſeven daies. But in his Second Book, 
ſpeaking of the ſame Feaſt, he ſaies, *Eogllw ayer tp" 
nutexs Oxlwm * We celebrate the feaſt of Unleavened-bread 
for eight dates together. In which laſt place it is mani- 
feſt he muſt of neceſſity include the Preparation to the 
Feaſt as well as the Fealt it ſelf, otherwiſe his eight days 
will want one of their number. 

Having thus vinditated theſe three Texts of the Evan- 
peliſts, Saint Matthew, Mark and Luke, from the falſe 
Interpretations which the Latin Church and their Defen- 
dours, whether among themſelves or of the Reformation, 
have made, and ſhown that theſe very places do equally 
conſpire with the reſt to overthrow the opinion of that 
Infallible Di&tatreſs, the Church of Rome, and of all that 
in this particular have taken her part ; I will now add 
one Text more to confirm what hath been faid, and then 
conſider very briefly the Exceptions that have been made, 
or rather the Evaſions that are made uſe of to juſtific an 


indefenſible cauſe. 
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' The place is Matt. 26.18. And he ( Jeſus) ſaid, Go in 
to the city to ſuch a man, and ſay unto him, The Maſter 
ſaith, My time is at hand , I will keep the Paſſover at 
thy houſe with my diſciples. Where the Reaſon given 
why he would needs keep the Paſſover at this man's 
houſe was, 'O x212% {4s el: us 6a * My time us at hand : 
leſt the Maſter of the houſe ſhould wonder at his meſ- 
ſage, when the time of the Paſſover was not yet come, 

And now, having ſhewn ſo plain and ſo unanimous a 
conſent of the Evangeliſts, as to the time of our Savi- 
our's laſt Supper, I am not obliged to expoſe all the Eva- 
ſions, in which the Patrons of the Roman opinion take 
ſhelter; yet, that the thing may appear ſtill more plain, 
and that I may not ſeem to avoid any difhculty or an 
objection, I will conſider a little Bochartus his Eval. 
ons, meddling with others onely ſo far as they are inclu- 
ded in him , or borrowed by him from them ; for Bare- 
nius and Toletus have alteady been conſidered by Iſaac 
Caſaubon , in his Exercitations upon the Annals of the 
former ; and Cloppenburge has been taken to task by Lud. 
Capellus. 

To the firſt place of Saint John he anſwers, that me 3 
tcelrg, before the feaſt, is as much as, e» T4 meco2lin, 
at the entrance upon the feaſt, or, in the beginning of it; 
as 724A. is a part of an Oration, meu. a part of 
an Houfe, TeoyAwosis a part of the Tongue, nexus a 
part of the Hair , Teowerwn1is a part of the Forehead , 
Te3z5Mucy 2 part of a City , nedlauymun a. part of a Wall, 
and the like. 

But ſuppoſing there were ſuch a word as Teo: 
which I believe it will be difficult to find, yet I deny 
Ted > togln; and me) to be the fame; no more is me 
T4942 and m2) Þ Tus; and fo in the reſt of the Inſlan- 
ccs, the Prepolition with the Genitive caſe annext being 


manifeſtly of greater latitude of ſ:gnification than any of 


the 
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the compound words. It is true indeed that Greg. Nazi- 
amen has ſomewhere put two ſuch words together, as 
neon. nuteg , but then he underſtands it not of the 
beginning of a Feaſt, but of the day before it; which will 
not ſerve Bochartus his turn. 

Dr. Lightfoct, though with no better ſucceſs, has de- 
ny'd that which ought onely to be deny'd, if any thing 
ought, and that is, that this Chapter of Saint John does 
any way concern our Saviour's laſt Supper with his Diſc 
ciples: But if you conſider that this was that Supper 
from whence Judas went out to betray him ; that this 
was that Supper in which he preached Charity and mu- 
tual Condeſcention to his Diſciples; which he is found 
to doe likewiſe in Saint Luke's Goſpel; that the ſtory of 
that Supper which Dr. Lightfoot refers to is manifeſtly 
contained in the tweltth Chapter of the ſame Goſpel, and 
that it is not likely we ſhould have two ſeveral relati- 
ons of the ſame Supper in two ſeveral Chapters immedi- 
ately following one another. Laſtly, If you conſider 
that that expreſſion which immediately tollows thoſe 
words, now before the feaſt of the Paſſover, viz. when Feſus 
tnew that his hour was come when he ſhould depart out of 
this world unto the Father , having loved his own which 
were in the world he loved them unto the end , cannot fo 
properly be applied to any Supper as to his laſt, you 
will then eafily conclude with me, and with Grotias , 
who in. this matter concurrs very: ſtrongly in opinion 
with me, that it was indeed his laſt Supper , and that it 
could be no orher. 

To that Text of the fame Evangeliſt, c. 18. v. 28. 7hey 
themſelves went not into the judgment-hall leſt they ſheuld 
te defiled, but that they might eut the Paſſover : he an- 
lwers, after ſeveral others, that by che Paſſover is meant 
the Chagigah, or Peacc offerings, which were to be eaten 
together with the Unleavened-bread for all the feven 
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* daies of the Feaſt; but to this it is enough to anſwer, that 
this is by no means the moſt natural and eafie ſenſe, and 
therefore when there are other places which in their moſt 
genuine and firſt acceptation do ſo unanimouſly conſpire 
to prove the fame truth, That our Saviour kept his Paſ 
over the night before the Fews obſerved theirs, it 

by no means to be allow'd; but yet (though I am not 
obliged to put the cauſe upon this Iſſue, being ſupported 
by ſo many Authorities beſides that of this Text) if 
much as one ſingle place can be produced beſides this 
which is in queſtion and muſt not therefore be alledged 
to juſtifie it ſelf, where the word peſach, or 72x, inthe 
ſingular number, is uſed for the chagigah, or Peaceoffe. 
ring of any of the ſeven daies of Unleavened-bread, then 
I will be content to allow that Bochartus and thoſe 
whom he follows 1n this particular are in the right, not- 
withſtanding that ſuppoſing the chagigah, or Peace offe- 
ring of the daies of Unleavened-bread to be underſtood 
in this place by the Paſſover, yet this would have been 
no reaſon of their »ot entring into the judgment-hall, \a 
ph paeydaow* that they might not be defiled. 

For, in the firſt place, there was not that Purity requi- 
red to the feeding upon the chagigah, which was requi- 
ſite for the Paſſover it ſelf, and therefore though the 
firſt and laſt day of the ſeven were a Sabbath and an Ho- 
par reac , yet the other five daies were not of a 
abbatical nature, as you may ſee plainly in Exodw, 

.where the Inſtitution of this Solemnity is appointed; ſed 
ita erant Feſti , as Grotius expreſſeth it , ut tamen eſſent 
ex aliqua ſui parte tegzaoun, they were daies of a middle 
ſtate and condition between the work of the week daies 
and the Reſt of the Sabbath ; and if the later Jews have 
taken ſo ſolicitous a care by the Rubrick, as I may callit, 
of their Calendar, to hinder the concourſe of two Sab- 
baths together, of which I ſhall ſpeak more by and WW. 
mu 
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much leſs can we think, as indeed it is not poſſible to be 
done , that either they or their Anceſtours ever kept ſe- 
yen daies together with a ſabbatical ſtritneſs of obſerva- 
tion. | 

But, ſecondly, it is agreed on all hands, If our Savi- 
our did not ſufter upon the Paffover it ſelf, yet that it 
was upon the firſt day of Unleavened-bread-, -which be- 
ing a Sabbath , and ge among the Fews with all the re- 
ligion and ſtriftneſs that can be conceived, it would ' 
have been no reaſon of their not entring into the judg- 
ment-hall, iva. paywoi 70 maya, that they might eat the 
Chagigah , but that they might not be Jefiled upon the 
firlt day of Unleavened-bread , which was ſo facred a- 
mong the Zews that there needed no other reaſon to make 
them afraid of being defiled. From all which it follows + 

kinly, that by the Paſſover in this place, the Paſchal- 
b in its utmoſt ſtriftneſs and propriety of acceptation 
5s to be underſtood. 

To the Text of c. 19. v.14. and it was the preparati- 
on of the Paſſover , he anſwers , that by mzezom4) , or 
the preparation, the Friday in = week was ordinari- . 
ly underſtood , which I ſhould: readily have granted him, 

gh he had not confirmed it out of Berefith Rabba 
and the Arabian teſtimony of Gzauhari, with which his + 
admirable skill in Oriental Learning hath ſupply'd him; 
but that the Paſſover, if it happen'd to fall upon a Friday, 
was ever called 7zezox4) F mragye; which is that which 
heand divers others contend for, this is that which I deny, 
becauſe, firſt, it muſt be acknowledged to be precarious, 
having no Authority of any Z#ebrew Calendar to vouch 
it; in the ſecond , when the Friday is called rz2zad, 
It is an elliptical way of ſpeaking , which muſt be w þ 
ply'd thus, 7z-zm4) F EafP&zre, and if it be asked , 
What is meant by thoſe words? the anſwer will be that, 


Itis the day before the Sabbath; and ſo a man _ 
k G 


oth 


think , by the ſame way of conſtruing , that 7u2xa 4 
F Taye was the day before the Paſſover , and not the 
— of the Paſſover it ſeli: but, thirdly, it the Fewiſh 
Calendar muſt be called in to determine this important 
Queſtion , which has exerciſcd the wits of ſo many 
Learned men , we may remember that , in the ſixth of 
Saint Luke's Goſpel , there is mention made of the ſecond 
Sabbath after the firſt, which in the Greek is called, £28 
Bali $4eefmewlcy, and which, no queition, was a day of 
ſpecial remarbe in thc Calendar of thole times; and, be. 
cauſe it is very appolite to my purpole, aiter the vain at- 
tempts of Scaliger , Cloppenburge , Capellus and Grotiug, 
I will now give a clear Explanation what is meant by it. 

It is plain therefore that the Sabbath being a period or 
revolution of ſeven daies, the firſt Sabbath ot Ni/a» muſt 
of neceſſity fall upon one ot the daies incluſively of fe. 
ven; and tor the ſame reaſon the Paſlover, being a Feaſt 
of ſeven daies, it muſt alwaies have a Sabbath tor one of 
the number , which being either the Paſſover it ſelf, or- 
one of the daies of Unleavened-bread , it was tor that 
reaſon of greater Solemnity , becauſe it was at once a 
commemoration of the Divine Reſt after the Creation of 
the World, and of his Goodneſs in their Deliverance 
out of the Land of Zgypr; and it had, beſides the daily 
morning or evening Sacrifice, the celebration of the 
Paſſover, or the Chagigah, into the bargain, and this 
Sabbath is that which is properly called, Z2&&z1 94 
Tegmewlo . that ls, TewT7uw ÞY4s Wee, or rather, 84> 
Tegov dord mewrs, the ſecond Sabbath after the firſt of 
Nifan, which muſt of neceſſity fall either upon the Feaſt 
of the. Paſſover it ſelf, ſuppoſing the firſt day of that 
month to fall upon the Sabbath, or elie upon one of the 
dates of Unleavened-bread. 

Now , it you conſider how many places of Scripture 
there are, which have been already produced, which do 
mant- 
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manifeſtly favour its falling upon the Sabbath that year 
when our Saviour ſuffered upon the Crols ; if you con- 
fider what Solemnity the conjunCtion of the Sabbath 
would add to that of the Paſſover; if you refle&t upon 
this, that no Execution could be done upon the Feaſt-day 
it ſelf, which was a Sabbath, in which it was not law- 
full to doe any Work , Exod. 12. 16. or for the Bodies 
of men to remain or be upon the Croſs, Joh. 19.3 r. and 
that upon the firſt day of Unleavened-bread, in the mor- 
ning, they that lived at a diſtance from Feruſalem were 
uſed to repair to their reſpeCtive homes, Dex. 16. 7. be- 
cauſe it not being without great detriment to their at: 
fairs that many ot them were forced to repair from the 
uttermoſt parts of Judea to Feruſalem, while God by a 
Miracle preſerved their Flocks and their Subſtance at 
home from the Incurſion of the neighbour Nations, Ex- 
odus, c. 34. v.24. who, not being miraculouſly reſtrained, 
would have made uſe of this occaſion at once to enrich 
and revenge themſelves for the Injuries they had received, 
he was pleaſed, upon ſo neceſſary an- occaſion, to diſpenſe 
ſo far with the ſabbatical Reſt, as to ſuffer every man 
to depart to his own home upon the firſt day of Unlea- 
vened-bread, notwithſtanding it had in other reſpects all 
the ſolemnity and ſtriftneſs of a Sabbath; by which 
means it would have come to paſs, if our Saviour had 
been crucify'd upon that day , that he would not have 
been ſlain by all the Congregation of Z/rael, as the Law 
required the Paſchal-lamb to be. 

Laſtly, If you ſhall obſerve, what in this caſe is very ma- 
terial to be conſidered, that it our Saviour had not ſuffered 
upon the uſual time, when the Paſſover was to be kil- 
kd, that is to fay, upon the fourteenth of Ni/2, but up- 
onthe fifteenth, or upon the firſt day of Unleavened-bread, 
he would not in this have repreſented the Paſſover, but 


the Chagigah , or Peace offering , of the days of Unlea- 
vened- | 
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vened-bread, neither would he ſo fully have anſwered 
the Legal Types, -being no otherwiſe typify'd by the 
Chagigah than he was by all Sacrifices whatſoever, which 
though they did all of them point at that great Sacrifice, 
which was in the fulneſs of time to Le offered up once 
for all , yet the Patlover, and the Sin and Treſpals-offe. 
ring had ſome ſort of preheminence above the reſt in this 
umbratical deſignation, as is manifeſt from his being cal. 
led ſo trequently , the Lamb, and the Lamb of God, and 
the Lamb without blemiſh; and Chriſt our Paſſrver; and 
from his ſuffering without the Gate, to anſwer the typi. 
cal adumbration of the Sin oftering which was for this 
reaſon burnt without the Camp; certainly, from all this, 
you cannot chuſe but ſee it abſolutely neceſſary to con- 
teſs, that on the year of our Lord's Paſſion, the firſt day 
of Unleavened-bread and the Sabbath were co-incident 
with one another, and that the Sabbatum Deuteroprotum 
was alwaies cither upon the fifteenth of Ni/an or elſein- 
cluſively from that to the one and twentieth. 

What the true meaning of this Sabbatum Deuteropri- 
tum, or the ſecond Sabbath aſter the firſt, as we render 
it, ſhould be, has been a Myſtery which has been hid 
from Ages, and which it is now my happineſs, tor the 
better adjuſting the true time of our Saviour's Paſſion , 
and tor the farther vindication of the Scripture Hiſtory, 
which receives at once light and credit by being ſolidly 
explained , now firſt of all to diſcover. 

Eraſmus upon thus occaſion gives a pleaſant Specimen 
ot Monkiſh Ignorance, and Saint Ferom, ( ſo long ago 


have Learned men been ignorant of the true meaning of 


this paſſage in Saint Lute ) conſulting Gregory Nazzamen 
upon this queſtion, was anſwered onely with a Jeſt, 1n- 
ſtead of giving his opinion. De wocis 8d Tegompors Inter- 
pretatione , faith Grotius, dici ferme poteſt , quot capita 
tot ſenteatie. Syrus & Arabs, Tanto quam nos ſumus ill 


& ſeculo 
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& ſeculo & loco propiores, ſatis manifeſte oſtendunt , ſe , 

quid hec vox velit, ignoraſſe : and ot this diſagreement 

among the Ancients, as to the meaning of this place, 
ou may ſee abundance more in aac Caſaubon ,- 1n his 

fourteenth Exercitation againſt Baronius. 

Neither have any of thoſe modern Writers, who have 
either occaſionally or ex profeſſo inquired into this mart. 
ter, ſucceeded any better than the Ancients have done. 
Scaliger's conjecture , though approved by Caſaubon and 
other Learned men, and of which he was very fond him- 
ſelf, is yet, -upon account of the harſhneſs of the com- 

ſition, (which he, being ſo good a Grammarian, would 

ve underſtood had it been any man's conjeCture but his 
own,) and for other very good reaſons , rejected by Gre- 
tius and Ludovicus Capellus. 

Scaliger's ConjeCture is founded upon Levit.2 3.15, 16. 
And ye ſhall count unto you from the morrow after the 
ſabbath, from the day that ye brought the ſheaf of the 
wave offering : ſeven ſabbaths ſhall be compleat: Even 
wmto the morrow after the ſeventh ſabbath, ſhall ye num- 
ber fifty daies, and _ye ſhall offer a new meat-offering un- 
to the Lord. From whence he would needs have it that 
the Fews were uſed to count their Sabbaths to the Feaſt 
of Pentecoſt from the ſecond day of Unleavened-bread , 
after this manner , £2&8z1ow 3dTipmpulor, Idreps3 dV. 
Tie, Sdriefrplov, Sc. reckoning trom the 9dLrieg , 
that is to ſay , the ſecond day of unleavened-bread, but 
then it ſhoull not have been 94re29 but Id ripples, 
drunS dra, Tc. | 

Secondly , Adrles without an adjection would not, 
nor ever did that can be proved , ſignifie the ſecond day 
of Unleavened-bread, but as they ſay, mpwr1 7% omar, 
and in another place , #4271 1utes Þ iris, for the 
frſt day of unleavened-bread, and the laſt day of the 


Feaſt ,” ſo if they had a mind to be underſtood, the 
Q 2 "mu 
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muſt ſpeak out as plainly 54Ties of 2Yvuar, others 
wiſe, what ſecond day, or what ſecond thing, which 
might be any thing with a teminine gender, was meant, 
it would be impoſtible for any man to divine. 

Thirdly , In the place upon which this ConjeCture 
is founded, it is not troin tne ſecond day , but from the 
morrow ; m#macharath , in the Zebrew; and: in the 
LXX. vm 7 tr2ypo 7 onE6zmw * 1o that it is plain, 
if they had iollowed either the original ZZebrew or the 
Tranſlation of the LAX, with which they were better 
acquainted in thoſe days , and trom whence they muſt 
have borrowed-this way of numbering of their Sabbaths, 
if any ich thing had been, they would not have faid, 
onpz1y Sorin oli, Oc. but tmavpimpular, taps 
0 dre, Oc. 

Fourthly, The Jews 1n this caſe did not count by Sab. 
baths, but by days ;+tor though it be true what Moſes 
faith, that trom the morrow aſter the Sabbath, ſeven 
Sabbaths were- to be compleat , yet when he ſpeaks of 
the way of counting; theſe ſeven Sabbaths he faith, ». 16. 
Even unto the morrow after the ſeventh ſabbath., ſhall:ye 
wumber fifty days ; and-ſo the Jews at this day keep their 
account, ſaying, the firſt after Omer, the ſecond atter 0- 
mer, &c. till they come to fiity dates, as Grotus upon this 
place- hath- obferved. 

Fitthly , and faſtly, which I believe has not yet been 
taken notice of by any other, though it be plain demon- 
tration againſt Foſeph Scaliger's opinion, he proceeds up- 
on a miſtaken notion of the word Sabbath, which in this 
Fext- hath two ſignifications , but neither of them ſuch 
as will ſerve his-turn : for when: it 1s ſaid, from the mor- 
row after the ſabbath, by the Sabbath is underſtood the 
firſt day. of Unleavened-bread, which was, as hath been 
jkewn, of a fabbatical nature, let it fall upon what day 
of the week it would ; and from hence they numbred le- 


ven. 
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yen Sabbaths, that is, not ſeven Saturdays or Fewiſh Ses - 
yenth-daies, but ſeven times ſeven daies; ſo as, it Sca/z: 
ger's opinion be true , and- if the Sabbaths were-to be 
counted after his manner, then it would not 'be alwaies 
the Saturday or Fewi/h Sabbath on which the Sabba- 
tum Denteroprotum would fall, but upon any day of the 
week- indifferently; ſo, as for example, it the ſecont 
day of Unlcavened-bread: were upon the Munday , then 
the next Sabbath atter it, excluding that day, that is, the 
next ſabbatical Period of ſeven daies would be upon the 
Tueſday come ſeven night, and this, according to Scaliger,; 
would be the Sabbatum Deuteroprotum, and the Wednel. 
day come ſix Weeks after would'be the day of Pentecof. 

But now it is plain, that in that Inſtance-of the ow 8- 
Boy 3Ti2inpulm , which the Goſpel of Saint Luke 

ves us, it is to be underſtood of the Saturday or of the 
Few Sabbath properly-and ſtridtly ſo called , tor others 
wiſe the Cavil of the Phariſees, inſtead of deſerving that 
ſolid and judicious anſwer which our Saviour gives to'it, 
would have been ridiculous, and would have-needed no - 
anſwer at all, ſince a Sabbath in-the meaning and ſenſe 
of-that place from- whence Scaliger borrows his Argu- 
ment might -have been- underſtood: of ary day -of the 
week, let it be what it would, and though. there were 
no manner of Santtity in 1t. 

But if either Scaliger, - had he beer living, would 
have underſtood , or if any now will needs underſtand 
for him ,- the word- Sabbath of ſeven revolutions of the 
Saturday or firſt day of the week, and will havent, that 
the day of Pentecoſt was the day alter the ſeventh or haſt 
of theſe, then let us ſuppoſe the Paſſover it ſelf to be co- 
incident with the Sabbath, in which caſe the fecond day 
of. -Unleavened-bread: will be upon our Sunday , and up: 
en the Munday come ſeven weeks the filty daies will be 


compleat-, upon the Tueſday , the firſt day. of the. Feaſt 
Q3. of .. 
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- of Weeks or the firſt day of the Feaſt of Pentecoſt ought 
to fall ; but in regard there have not yet been ſeven reyg. 
lutions of the Saturday come about, we mult ſtay yet 
* fiveentire daies longer , that is, five and fifty daies, and 
the firſt day of the Feaſt of Pentecoſt muſt alwaies hap- 
pen upon our Sunday , both of which ſince they are 
very abſurd and contrary to the expreſs words of the 
Law, which reckons but fifty daies from the ſecond day 
of Unleavened-bread, let that day happen upon what day 
of the week it will, it is manifeſt what 1s become of Sca- 
liger's opinion, of which, asabſurd as it 1s, Grotius was 
pleaſed to ſay , Sententia iſta magnis argumentis a ſuo Au 
thore defenſa eſt, that it was defended by its Authour by 

reat and weighty arguments, though tor ſome reaſons 

e thought it neceſſary to diſſent from him ; and Caſauben, 
ſpeaking of the ſame Conjecture, faies, Tantum dicam, 
Certum atque indubitatum ſententie Scaligeri Fundamen- 
tum eſſe in verbis Moſis, Lev. 23. 15. that is, 7 will onely 
ſay this, that Scaliger's opinion is grounded upon a cer- 
tain and undoubted ates of Levit. 23. 15. for we 
have ſeen how ſandy and infirm and rotten that founds- 
tion 1s, and how unable it is to ſupport that little buil- 
ding of a very ſmall conje&ture, how great ſoever in the 
opinion of its Authour, which Sca/iger would have built 
upon it. 

Scaliger's pretended ſolution of this difficulty being 
thus confuted , though in truth much the moſt ingent- 
ous and the nigheſt to truth of any which have been 
thought of either before or ſince him by thoſe who 
would pretend to ſubſtitute a better in its ſtead: Grotins 
comes next to be conſidered , and his ſolution is this, 

That the Sabbath-day next before the Paſſover is at 
preſent called by the Fews, Shabath hagadel, that is, the 
great Sabbath; and that ſometimes the ſame Sabbath is 


called alſo Shabath hariſhon , the firſ Sabbath. "_ 
alt 
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faith he, there being three great and ſolemn Feaſts among 
the Fews, that is to ſay, the Paſſover or Feaſt of Unleave- 
ned-bread, the Feaſt of Weeks or of Pentecoft, and the 
Scenopegia or Feaſt of Tabernacles ; it is but reaſonable 
to believe that the Sabbaths immediately preceding the 
two latter, had alſo ſome preheminence above other Sab- 
baths, as well as that which was immediately antecedent 
to the Paſſover it ſelf; and fo the order of theſe three 
great or firlt Sabbaths will be thus; 

The Sabbath before the Paſſover is, oz/£&z12 pwiga 

3700 Or ou 6am mpoTimevulo. 

The Sabbath before Pentecoſt is, on piza 3dr: 
py or o/2elov 3d Tepinprolom. 

The Sabbath immediately preceding the Feaſt of Ta- 
ternaclcs is, oz/£&21o pie Trimy or on6Baloy Turns 
7%. 
This is as plain a repreſentation as can Le given of 
Grotius his opinion; which after all is expoſed to more 
and greater inconveniencies than that of Scaliger, which 
both he and Cape/las have rejected. 

For, Firſt, granting him what he ſaies to be true, That 
the Jews at this day do call the Sabbath immediately go: 
ing before the Paſſover Shabath hariſhon or Shabath ha- 
gadel, the great or the firſt Sabbath ; yet this is onely 
mbBzlov meaTwY, not mewrimpelo, as he would have it, 
much leſs are there any foot-ſteps of the ow£821w T6 
Tmp1y any where to be found, which yet hath as great 
2 ſhare in his ſolution as the other , ſo that give him all 
that he deſires himſelf, yet theſe two, and eſpecially 
the latter, are perfe&tly precarious. 

Secondly , His argument proceeding from the names 
now in uſe in the Fewi/þ Calendars to thoſe which obta1- 
ned in our Saviour's time, it is manifeſt that this way 
of argumentation is perfe&tly fallacious, becauſe if that 


aacient Calendar had not been loſt, there could have been 
no 
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.. no controverſie about the true meaning of the owS821g 
94 eponpelov, and if it be perfeCtly lot, I do not under. | 
ſtand how any modern Calendar can help us out in a dif. 
ficulty which none but the ancient can determine. 

But, Thirdly , if the Language of the modern Jens 
muſt be drawn into argument in this caſe , yet it ought 
to be drawn no farther than it will go; and ſince that 
has onely pointed out one great or firſt Sabbath in the 
year, it is unreaſonable upon that authority to eſtabliſh 
two other of which it is perteCtly (ilent , and which, as 
ſilent as it is, it does very ſtrongly imply that there 
were no other Sabbaths that went by this name, other- 
wiſe this Sabbath would not have been called ſimply $ha- 
bath hagadol or harifſhon , but Shabath hagadol hariſhin, 
the firſt great Sabbath, or Shabath harifhcn min hariſho- 
im, the firſt of thoſe Sabbaths which are called Firſt. 

Fourthly , It is unanſwerable what Cape/lus objefts 
againſt Grotius , that .his notion of the Sabbatum Ferre 
pinpwlo makes the time of Wheat-harveſt to fall much 
lower than is conſiſtent either with the cuſtom of that 
Countrey. or with the nature of the ſoil, which is a great 
abſurdity indeed ; for certainly the Diſciples could not 
well pluck the ears of corn atter the time of the Wheat- 
harveſt was over. 

- Fifthly, and Laſtly, I ſhall prove immediately againſt 
Grotius, that the Fews in their ancient Calendar fad a day 
which they were uſed to call the oz£&z1o nero, or 
firſt ſabbath, but that it was not the firſt before the Pall | 
over, but the firſt in'Niſan, between which and the Paſl: 
over there muſt alwaies of neceſſity be one Sabbath in- , x 
tervening. 

Grotius being thus anſwered, Capellus, who has un- 
dertaken Grotius , comes next_in courſe to be confuted 
himſelf; and though not having his Book at preſent by 

. me, which-it is many months ago fince I read, nor be 
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| ing able to procure it, I cannot fo particularly determine 
what his Zypothejis is, yet this, as I remember, is the 
foundation of it, that it depends upon the double account 
of the ſacred and civil year among the Fews, in reſpect of 
-which 72/ri , which anſwers to part of our September , 
was the firſt month in one account, and Nzſav in the 
other ; now it it can be proved, with the good leave of 
the Chronologers , who are univerſally of another mind, 
that there was indeed no ſuch difference of account in the | 
Jewiſh year, then Capel/lus his conjefture, which is foun- | 
ded _ this difference, muſt of neceſſity fall to the 
ound. 
” There are Lut two waies that I know of by which 
' this different account can be rendred, either probable or 
certain ; it might be thought probable if any uſe of ſuch 
a difference could be known, but ſuppoſing that one year 
conſiſted of as many days as the other, why may not 
one-year ſerve all the purpoſes both of the ſacred and the 
civil account? and what then will a diſtinftion of names 
ſignifice when the thing is the ſame ? 

It cannot certainly be proved , unleſs it be by the Te- 
ſtimony of Scripture which is the onely authentick Re- 
cord in this caſe, and that is fo far from favouring this 
conceit of a double account that it will perfe&tly over- 
throw it. For all the light we have from Scripture is no 
more than this , that whereas the old year from the Cre- 
ation began in 7zſr4 or September , yet in memory of 
the Deliverance of thz //raelites from the Bondage of the 
| - at at that rime, they were from theacetorward 
[27 to change the beginning of their year , and to 
lok upon Ni/an or 445 as the firſt month in the Z/e- 
brew Calendar; and tuerelore, though in the Hiſtory of 
| the Floud 73/77 is expreſly called the firſt raonth, yet at- 
ter the inſtitutica of the Paſſover, whenever its order is 


| mentioncd , it is callzd the ſeventh , but no where the 
FF R firſt; 
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Reſt; neither was it ever after this accounted the firſt 
month in any reſpe&t whether ſacred or civil. 

To make this out more clearly, you may obſerve, 
that all the ancient Chronology proceeded uſually by the 
Lunar year, and from thence it is that the Fews had no 
other name for a month but chodeſþ, from a word that 
Ggnifies to revew, which is a plain intimation that their 
months were meaſured by the return of their new 
moons; in which caſe one of theſe three things Was ne- 
ceſlary , either that their Feaſts which were either upon. 
their new moons, or at ſuch a certain diſtance _ 
them, ſhould run thorough all the ſeaſons of the yer, 


or that in cach month there ſhould be ſome daies added . 


to make an-equation with the Sun's motion; or, laſtly, 
that at the end- of the year there ſhould be a Lunar 
month added: to ſet the account even betwixt the Sun 
and Moon. - | 

The firſt could. not be, becauſe there were ſome 
Feaſts which could not be celebrated but at ſuch a ſeafon 
of the year ; as the Feaſt of Weeks or Firſt-fruits after all 
their Harveſt-work. was over and their Corn inned into 
their Barns; and the Feaſt of Tabernacles, after the gathe- 
ring; of their Autumnal Fruits, which two could not poſſi- 
bly be kept at any. other time than about Midſummer 
and Autumn. 

The ſecond could not be., becauſe this-would diſturb 
the obſervation of their new moons, by the intercalati- 
on- of one month's. falling upon the new moon of ano- 
ther; it remains therefore, that at the latter end of the 


year there was an intercalary month, by which the e- . 


quation between the two great movers was preſerved. 


Since therefore it-is clear that all the Zebrew months 
were Lunar, they having no name for a month but what- 


implies ſo- much, one of theſe three things muſt needs be 
granted; either that thoſe things or ations which were 
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uſed to recurre at certain ſeaſons with reſpect to the Sun, 
did yet notwithſtanding wander thorough all the Lunar 
months of the year , and did. ſometimes fall oyt in this 
month, ſometimes in that, and every year about a month 
different from the other , ſo as in twelve years or there- 
abouts to run — the whole courſe of Lunar months, 
or elſe there was a different way of intercalation in the 
civil year from the ſacred; or, laſtly, there is no diffe- 
rence between them, but the facred and the civil years 
are, as they fay, a diſtinftion without a difference, and 
words invented by Learned men to puzzle themſelves in- 
ſtead of informing the World. 

For the firſt of theſe, fince there was ſuch a connexi- 
on betwixt things civil or ſecular and ſacred as there was, 
and fince they had fuch a dependence upon one another , 
ano of the ſheaf, hk nas to be in 
Niſan, a dependence upon the eari ripening of 
the corn, and the Feaſt of T breads or In-gathering 
upon the gathering of their autumnal Fruits, it cannor 
be queſtioned but both of theſe were meaſured by the 
ſame common meaſure ; and to fay otherwiſe is not one- 
ly precarious, but alſo very unreaſonable, to think that 
people would perpetually trouble themſelves with two ac- 
counts croſſing and diſturbing one another to no purpoſe. 

For the ſecond, beſides that it is precarious, and in a 
manner as troubleſome as the other, and that we have no 
names of months diſtinCt from the Lunar, there can hard- 
ly any other intercalation, beſides that at the end of the 
year, be ſuppoſed, unleſs it be an Emboliſm at the end of 
every month ; which would be to turn the Lunar into a 
Solar year without my uns and contrary to the no- 
tation of the word chode/>, and to make every Solar 
month in proceſs of time to travel! thorough all the 
names of the Lunar, ſince every ſuch month does gain 


ſome ground upon them, 
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It remains therefore that this diſtin&tion is trivolous 
and impertinent, and that there is no ſuch real difference 
as is. pretended betwixt the ſacred and the civil year. 

And now , to confirm what hath been ſaid , I will 
d3 theſe two things: Firſt, I will thow by another Ar. 
gument drawn from the notation of an Zebrew word, 
that the Lunar ycar was the onely year in uſe among the 
Fews. Secondiy, I will anſwer ſuch places of Scripture 
as. I imagine inay be urged in detence of this double 
year. 

And, Firſt, for tac Argument drawn from the notati- 
on, it is known very well that in Greek one of the names 
of the .on, from whence we have our Engliſh word 
it ſelf, as allo that of Month derived from it, as the Ly 
tines have their enfis, and the Greeks their Mw, is Mrm, 
which is without queſtion from the Zebrew word ma- 
nah, numeravit; from whence alſo the Arabians with a 
Prafix have their Almenick, or Almanak, as we are uſed 
to call an Ephemeris among us; all which may be ſuffict 
ent to convince us that the Fews had no way of meaſu- 
ring the larger periods of time but by the motion of the 
Moon, by the multiplication: of whoſe circle ſo many 
times into it ſelf, the Solar year was made up, and not 
by. twelve equal Sections of the Solar circle, which by 
reaſon of their Feaſts and Holy days depending fo muc 
upon the Moon, would have brought all their Chronolo- 
gy into confuſion ; beſides, that it is moſt natural and 
therefore probably moſt ancient to meaſure the ſeveral. 
periods of time, as far as may be, by the perte& and en- 
tire motion'of one of the ticavenly bodies, as the natu- 
ral day is, meaſured by the Sun's diurnal circle ; the 
month, by -one gomplcat and. perfect revolution of the: 
Moon; and the year, by one entire proceſſion of the: 
3un thorough all the Signs.of the Zodiak or Ecliprick , 
or by the multiplication of ſo many Lunar intervals as: 

ae 
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are equal to that larger circle which the 'Sun de-' 
ſcribes. 

The places of Scripture that come at preſent ro my: 
mind from whence this double account may ſeem to be 
juſtified are two ; the firſt as long betore the I aw as the 
Creation it felt: Gem. 1. x4. And God ſaid, Let there be. 
lights in the firmament of the heaven, to divide the day 
from the night : and let them be for ſigns, and for ſeaſons, 
and for days, and years. Which place, becauſe it equal- 
ly cohcerns the Sun and Moon, the two great Lights: 
that were at that time created , it may ſeem that there 
was alwaies a different account of the Solar and Lunar 
year, as old as the Creation it ſelf ; but to this, an expla- 
nation of that Text-is a ſufficient -anſwer. * 

Let them- be for ſigns, LXX. Kzi &&womuv cis omucks 
which is no queſtion to be underſtood of that uſe which 
the Judicial Aſtrologers are uſed to make of the ſeveral 
Aſpetts and Configurations-of the Heavenly bodies, as: 
ſigns and tokens-ot future events , not that they are ſo 
mturally in themſelves, or that they are capable of af- 
fording any ſuch uſe; but that God in his Wiſedom fore- 
faw that this uſe would be made of them by the vain cu- 
nolity of inquiring mortals , who will nceds be pryin 
into thoſe dark Myſteries of the Book of Fate, which al 
the Stars of the Firmament can never enlighten. 

By their being for ſeaſons ( lJemohadim ) two. things 
may be meant, that is, either to point out the folemn - 

religious Feaſts, which all along in Antiquity belon- 

ped to the Moon , or to diſtinguith the ſeveral quarters 
and ſeaſons of the year , which is the natural buſineſs of 
the-Sun, and is for that reaſon expreſly attributed to him 
in Scripture. So 2 Sam. I1. I. and 1 Chron. 20.1. And it 
tame to ' paſs, after the year was expired, at tbe time 
when Kings go forth to battel : in the Febrew it is Lete- 
Poubath haſhanah, and Lebeth teſhoubath haſhanah ; 3.e.at 
: R 3 tC 
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»"the return of the year or of the Sun from the vernal E. 
inox towards the Equator: And Exod. 34. 22. Yechag 
| ph tekouphath haſhayah , and the feaſt of in-gathering 
t the years end, ſo wetranſlate it; but it ſhouls be, at 
. the revolution of the year , that is, at the return of the 
Sun from the Autumnal Tropick. 
. But theſe Lights were not onely for Signs and Seaſons, 
: butalſo for days, and years; both of which, though they 
may indifferently be meaſured either by the Sun's moti- 
- on or the Moon's, yet I conceive the earlieſt Antiquity 
as well in their account of days as months had a particy- 
lar reſpect to the motion of the latter, and that this was 
one reaſon, beſides what may be taken from the Hiſto- 
. ry of the Creation, why they their natural day 
in the evening, from this Planet's having the dominion 
of the night; and as the month was made up as I may 
 fay of Lunar daies, fo was the year of Lunar months ; 
at leaſt in proceſs of time, when for avoiding of confuſi- 
on in their Chronological account the motions of the Sun 
and Moon were adjuſted and fitted to one an*ther., as 
it was by the intercalary month of the Fews, which they 
-no queſtion borrowed from the neighbour Nations, a- 
-mong whom the Moon had the Government of their fo- 
Tema Feaſts as well as among the Fews; otherwiſe, to 
:ſpeak properly , every entire revolution of one of the 
Heavenly bodies is that which is called a year, at leaſtin 
- the language of all the ancient World. For /havah in He- 
-brew , what is it , but the repetition of the ſame motion 
- the _ circle ; and gn Is, <x izurre] — - 
eſe votuitur annus , as the Agyptians paint ear by 
a Serpent whoſe tail is inferted = his mouth ws ſig- 
-nifie the ending of a Planetary motion in the point where 
it began ; and the Latin, awnus , is nothing but « great 
Ring or Circle, from whence the diminutive us is 
derived, and may in its true ſignification equally belong 
to 
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to the revolution of a day, a month, or a year ; fo that , 
for ought we know, ſhanim ( years )" in this place may 
be but exegetical of jamim ( Zaies ) that went before; 
from whence it is that jamims in'the-Plural number does 
ſometimes fſignifie years as well as dates, and that the 
terms of a day =" a year are in the Prophetick ſtyle are 
ina manner convertible with one-another. However it is 
certain , whatever the nieaning{'of this place be,” that it 
has nothing to doe with the diſtinCtion- of the ſacred and 
civil year among the Jews, which depended upon a par- 
ticular occaſion, . and was two thouſand, years younger - 
than the Creation, 

But though this | wa cannot be of any moment in this . 
eontroverſie , yet there is another which I ſhall now pro- 
duce , that has a greater ſemblance of. argumentation in - 
behalf of this double year, and that is Exed.23.16. Ye--- 
chag hahafiph betſeth haſhanah, we render it, and the feaſt - 
of in gathering in the end of the year; and'the LAX. i. - 


' torlw auircins in Se53's T8 nals now if Tiſme, in © 


which month the Feaſt of In-gathering. was ro-be kept , 
were the end of the year , it muſt alſo be the beginning - 
of it, -becauſe the year ends and begygs together, as hath - 
been ſhewn ; fo that here we have plainly,after the Law 
was made, two beginnings of the year, the -one in Nz: - 
ſay, and the other in 7iſr: : but to this T anſwer, 
Firſt , That this cannot be , becauſe in the ſacred ac- - 
count-; to which the Feaſt of In-gathering muſt needs - 
refer, 7z{rt was not the firſt month but the ſeventh. - 
Secondly , I take the liberty to ſay , That neither our 
Tranſlatours, nor the LAX. themſelves have rendred this 
place as.they ſhoultl have. done ; for whereas they have 


| tranſlated it in the end, they ought to have faid in the be- 


giming of the-year ; not that there were two beginnings 
of the Few; year; but becauſe the old year irom the Cre- 
ation began in 77/r: ;. the .Sun .being ſuppoſed by Antt- 

quity: 
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quity firſt to have ſet out , when he Legan his courſe from 
the Autumnal Tropick , and it is in alluſion to this opi- 
-nion, which the [ou and Chaldees had, that this Ey. 
preſſion is uſed, betſeth haſhanah, that is, not in the end 
but in the ſetting forth of the year or of the Sun; and fp 
the Sun beginning to run his everlaſting courſe is com- 
; gh Pſal. 19. 5. to a bridegroom coming out of his chan. 

er, and rejoycing as a Gyant to rux his race : whete 
what we tranſlate , coming out of bis chamber, is in the 
Hebrew , jotſe michouphatho , which is the very word 
.uſed in the place of Exodus laſt cited. And fo in that 
place of Samuel already cited, the time when Kings gy 
forth to battel is called beth tſeth hamelachim , that is, 
the time not when they end, but when they Z4egzn their 
expedition. 

And thus, I hope, it is abundantly manifeſt that there 
were not two ſeveral beginnings of the Fewi/h year, and 
conſequently that the rm upon which Cape/us relies 
4s utterly falſe and miſtaken. But yet I cannot leave this 
Diſcourſe till I have obſerved farther that in that Text of 
the Pſalms which I have juſt newly produced, the way 
or path of the Sun is called orach, trom which word the 
Moon in Hebrew *has its name jareach, becauſe by her 
motion the courſe of the, year was obſerved ; as Saturs 
is called ze&&., as it were x2r&., there being very fre 
quent commutations in all Languages of a Lene and an 
Aſpirate into one another, becauſe he deſcribes the largeſt 
circle and is therefore the greateſt meaſure of time ; or 
elſe in the ancient Phyſiologie, which I am very apt to 
believe, __ in Greek, and Saturnus in Latin, were the 
fame with the Moon. Keiv&. from- the ZZebrew keres 
cornu, from the horns of the Moon, as they are uſed to be 
called by us and by the Latin Poets. 


Nec nova creſcendo reparabat cornua Phebe. 


And 
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And Saturnus, from ſathar, latuit, becauſe of its ſo often and 
ſo long diſappearing, from whence /taly was called by the 
Latin Poets ſaturnia tellus , and in common ſpeech /ati- 
am, according to another known Verſe of the | Ovid. 


Ditta fuit latium terra latente Deo. 


And that it may appear to be more than a fancie , that 
the Moon was called jareach becauſe the courſe of time - 
was meaſured by her , you may obſerve farther that the 
Greek and Latin weg. is exattly the fame with the Z7e- 
brew orach, from whence jareach is derived, and ſignified 
anciently not barely the four and twentieth part of the 
natural day, as it does uſually in the more modern 
Writers , but any of the ſeaſons or quarters of the year , 
as you may ſee 1t proved by aac Caſaubon, in his Ani- 
madverſions upon Atheneus. And I remember ſome- 
where ſuch a Verſe as this, it is either in Z7omer or the 
Anthologie , I know not well whether, 


*Ney & ciapwij imzy yAZy. aye Ida. 
From hence alſo it was that the Moon was called by the 
Latins Diana , becauſe ſhe had the dominion of the na- 
tural day among the Ancients which was reckoned to 
begin in the evening, and by the Greeks "Aglews, that 
is, either from two Hebrew words erets and chamab , 
becauſe ſhe receives that light from the Sun which is in- 
ter and obſtructed by the Earth ; or elſe from two 
Greek ones which is more likely, 772e# To aggs, Terlew, 


y 


. $x5 TYrcw , becauſe ſhe was the meaſure of time ; for 


z in the dorick Diale& is the ſame with 4 in the common, 
4 Tp3T& and nparH. are the fame. 
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Or, laſtly, which I acknowledge to be moſt likely of all, 
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though it. do not ſo much.favour my opinion it may be, 
T2e% T9 ciex Tipuvew, from cutting the Air or Atmo- 
ſphere, as by the paſſage of the Clouds in a moon-ſhiny. 
night the Moon-ſeems to doe with a ſwift and haſty mo» 
tion; from which as looking like a pR_ of ſome game, 


and from the barking of Dogs, whether it be that they 
are pleaſed or offended at her brightneſs, ſhe was by the 
. ancient Mythologiſts made to preſide over Hunting, and 
from thence it is that. the is called Cynthia, that is, xuuzy 
$2, and Cybele, from the ſame Greek word compoun- 
ded with the Phenician bel, from the FHebrew bahal; and 
Berecynthia, by adding to the former compoſition the 22 
brew barach, fugitgto denote the ſwiftneſs of her motion; 
from whence alſo one of the names of the North-wind, 
Boreas, is to be derived, it being exactly the Participle in 
Pohel, boreach; as Daniel Feinſius, in his Exercitationup. 
on Nomnus his Dioxyftaca, hath before me obſerved. And 
becauſe it may ſeem harſh and unuſual to compound an 
Hebrew or Phenician word with a Greek , though-in that 
there be no ſuch abſurdity that I know of, it is tobe 
noted that Sx it ſelf, as being the Feminine of 9x0, is of 
Hebrew extratt as well as the other part of the compoliti- 
on; for 3% is from thohu, by which the migenial dab 
is fgnified-in the firſt Chapter of Genefis; from whence 
the Heathen Theologie derived all its. Gods, as you may 
ſee in the Remains of Zeftod, Orpheus, Epicharmus, Ari- 
Bophanes., and others of the ancient Mythologers. From 
thobu is the Phenician HS in Sanchunzathon ; and from 
thence the Greek 5. or 91%, thaw and /igma being ealily 
changed into one another, as may be oblirved from this,. 


that there is.a_ natural /4z/us .in-each of them , wheretore 
the Fews at this day, in their pronunciation of thau at the 
end of a word, do alwaies melt it into an s; and in this. 
very word of which we are ſpeaking it is manifeſt that 
i bath been ſubject to ſuch. a permutation; for what the 

common 
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common Greek calls $25, that the /aconick was uſed to 
pronounce ade * Heſychius, on, St, Azxarts* and fo $5. 
bull is uſually ſuppoſed to be compoſed of the /aconick 
ave with the common Greek word £2 * thus from the 
Greek SaFlw is the Latin ſepelio; from the Nominative 
caſe Evi, the oblique 41S. * from 225, mare, the Greek 
YeAzer , and the Latin ſal and ſalax; and as 4%; is 
from thohu, ſo from choſbech in the fame Chapter is that 
other Greek word in the ancient Mythologie ye&.; and 


from tehem in the Hebrew the Greek Sanuk; fo as the 


true tranſlation of tehom rabah, the great abyſs, would be 
in Greek by puta Yabue. 

- And now it we can but prove xuwy to beas good Ze- 
brew as the reſt, the buſineſs is done. That it is not a 
Greek word [am almoſt certain, there being no word but 
xv Whence it can be derived , whoſe ſignification be- 
longs but to one ſex, and that too in common with all 
other Animals whatſoever. We muſt take notice there- 
fore that the old Greek word was oxvzy, from whence 
there ſtill remains the Plural Number axur; , and the 
compound axy&zAo ; for that what ever it is, ome 29- 
vs. &Z100 Bala Tots xo! Since therefore ſhacan in ZHe- 
brew is conſedit, habitavit, www according to this Etymo- 
logy will be properly canis domeſticus, a maſtiff or hoxſ- 
hold dogg; as among the Latines lar ſignifies both an 
houſe ws the dogg that keeps it; whence the tutelar 
Deities of their houſes were painted and carved in the 
ſhape of Doggs, and /atrare is quaft larrare, to make a 
noiſe like a dogg : but enough of this. 

Having thus overthrown the Conjecture of Cape/us as 
well as of thoſe other Learned men that went before 
him, I will now, to eſtabliſh mine own opinion upon a 
certain bottom , produce a fragment of Saint Peter out 
of Clemcns Alexandrinus, which whether it be genuine or 
no is very ancient, as being to be found in all the Copies 
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of Clemens, and therefore is of greater authority than a- 
ny modern Conje&ture whatſoever. 

" The place of Clemens is this, Strom. . 6. ſpeaking of the 
Fews, *Fav ws own pavij onfoealov tx ays0i T9 Neyf wary 
Te@to , Unleſs the moon appear they never celebrate that 
ſabbath which they call the firſt, that is, this Sabbath, as 
all other Feaſls, is regulated by the Phafis of the Moon: 
it ſeems therefore there was a Sabbath among the Feus 
which was called me&rw ezbzrw, the firſt ſabbath; 
whereſore it having been proved already that they had but 
one beginning of their year in Nz/an ; and it being farther 
clear that they reckoned their years by months, and their 
months by new-moons, this firſt Sabbath can be no other 
than the firſt after the New-moon of Nz/ax ; but in re- 
gard the reaſon of this change of the beginning of the 


year from 7iſri to Niſan depended upon the Deliverance 


of the /ſraelites from under the /#gyptian Bondage , 


which happened upon the fifteenth of Nz/an , there- : 
fore this day in ſome ſenſe might be called the beginning 


of the year, and the Sabbath coincident with it, or fol- 


lowing next after it, ow/6&z10 Sd \egfmew!or, that is, me3- 
Toy SATles, or Sd ego dd mewrs, Or — TeS- 


Tov., the ſecond firſt ſabbath; as in a different reſpe&t we 
may. call-the Sunday incident upon the firſt of Fanuary 


or next aſter it , the. firſs ſunday; and that upon the five 
and twentieth of March or next after it , the ſecond firſt 


ſunday; and this is ſomewhat like that notion which E- 
Piphanius had. of this word , for he makes it be the ſecond 
ot two Sabbaths, the one of which is a legal Sabbath , 
that.is,. any Feaſt-day; the other a natural, by which he 


means the Saturday, Sabbath, 'which was inſtituted from 


the Creation: but here is the fault of that ſolution, that 
he makes 1t to be no certain day in every year, but one- 
ly. caſual or once in ſo .many years, lighting upon the 


concourſe. of two, ſuch .Holy-days together ; the latter- 


of 
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of which though ir be in order ſecond , yet it is in na» 
ture and dignity firſt; the ſame inconvenience does like- 
wiſe attend the ſolution of St. Chryſoſtom, which in other 
reſpects is ngt ſo good as that of Epiphanius ; but of all 
men, unleſs it be thoſe that have acknowledged their 
ignorance, who yet in this are to be commended for their 
ingenuity , //dorus Pelufiota has betrayed the greateſt: 
want of skill and judgment in this affair ; for he makes 
the on ÞBarw 3d reinewrw to be IdTiew wir F mae, 
mearov *\) 7% 42yuw, the ſecond day of the paſſover, = 
t Jr of unleavened-bread, which is impoſſible and 
abſurd. 

Thus have I after the unſucceſſcfull attempts of ſo ma- 
ny Learned men, as well ancient as modern , evidently 
explained what is. the meaning of ow/&&z1ov. ILliginew: 
1, without ſuppoſing any thing which is precarious or 
which does not ſufficiently prove it ſelf. _ 

And ſince the firſt ſabbath, as it was called; was a day: 
of more than ordinary Feſtivity , as may be ſeen by thoſe 
words of Clemens, ou66zTY 8x £ys71 T0. Atyipueor mee 
ww* eye in Greet being a word peculiar to Feſtival fo- 
kmnities, as agitare is in Latin, 1t is but reafonable to 
wxpole that the ſabbatum nag: + ns or ſecond firſt. 
ſabbath was likewiſe uſed to be celebrated with the fame 
Joy and Ceremony with the other , .as having its name 
from its relation.to it, and being in the ſenſe I have ex- 
pained a firſt ſabbath as well as the other, it being the 
Anniverſary of that day upon whoſe account the order of 
the months was inverted, and therefore indeed had ra- 
ther a: better right to challenge all the folemnity. of a 
feaſt-day than = other. 

Again, Since it was ſo that- the ſabbatum deuteropro- 
tum muſt of neceſlity fall upon one of the daies of Un- 
kavened bread, and ſince the Solemnity would be much 
greater if it fell on the #r/, which was the rp Mhuager 
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. of the Paſſover it ſelf. Laſtly, Since Chriſt by this means 
would in the moſt ſignal manner imaginable fulfill thety. 
pical adumbration ot the Paſſover, if he died upon the pu. 
raſceve of the firſt day of Unleavened-bread, coincident 
with the Sabbath, which was the moſt folemn Paſſover 
that could Le conceived ; it is manifeſt from all this, that 
all theſe things do mutually confirm and ſtrengthen one 
another , that the ſabbatum denteropretum was alwaies 
the third Sabbath-in Niſaz , that it tell upon the year of 
our Saviour's Paſſion upon the day of the Paſſover it felf 
and thateour Saviour celebrated his laſt Supper with his 
Diſciples the night before the Fews were to celebrate their 

Paſchal-feaſt. ew 
The laſt place which Bochartus endeavours to evade is 
that of Foh. 19. 31. For that ſabbath-day was an high dy, 
which I have already occaſionally conſidered, and proved 
againſt him out of his own authorities how widely he is 
miſtaken: I will now 'onely add to what hath been faid 
already the authority of that place of Clemens Alexandri- 
was, who goes on thus, ſpeaking ſtill concerning the 
Fews , #re veouulwiey Eysow, fre aLupect , re oenlw, 8 
Te urzanlw iulegs* that is, that without the phaſis if 
the moon, they "neither celebrate a new-moon, mor the 
daies of unleavened-bread, 'nor any feaſt nor high-day: 
from whence it is evident that every Holy-day is not 
properly, in the heleniſtical Language, urzzAn iules, 
| gue or high day, which is diſtinguiſhed oth from the 
w-moon, and from a Feaſt in the general conſidered, and 
from the daies of Unleavened-bread , fo far as their a7» 
jira, as I may fo call it, or their wn/eavenedneſs, is one: 
ly to be conſidered ; but when ſuch a day is coincident 
with the Paſſover it ſelf, as the firſt day alwaies is, and 
when upon the ſeventh there is a more than ordinary 
Feſtivity, a Sabbath, and an Holy-conyocation, this 1s 
that which makes the wezeAn iuies:* otherwiſe though 
. it 
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it may be jom ob, dies genials, a day of publick jo 
and gladneſs , yet it is not a great or high 2 F 
It being ſo undoubtedly clear that our Saviour's Paſ[: 
over was celebrated the night before that of the Fews, 
and it being unlawtull to tacrifice the Paſchal-lamb at a- 
ny time but on the fourteenth of N;/an between the two 
evenings , this has afforded new matter for the Wits of 
Learned men to exerciſe themſelves upon to find out an 
expedient whereby to make it appear lawtull to ſacrifice - 
the Paſchak-lamb, which they ſuppoſe to have been eaten 
at this laſt Supper by our Saviour and his Diſciples. 
There are ſome that will needs have recourſe to cer- 
tain ZTalmudical Canons for the more orderly and regular 
obſervation of the Fewi/ſh Feaſts; and the rule of the Paſl: 
over they tell us was Badu, that is, that if the Paſſover 
happened to fall upon the ſecond, tourthor ſixth day of the 
week, it was transferred to the next day following, .eſpe- 
cially on the fecond and ſixth, to hinder the concurrence 
of two Sabbaths together; this was the-opinion of Muwn-- 
fer in his Annotations: and in his Kalendarium Hebrai- 
um , and of Zegerus in his Notes upon the New 7efba- 
ment, and of Edvardus Liveleus, an Engliſh man, once 
Fellow of 7rinity College, and Hebrew Profeſſor of the 
Univerſity-of Cambridge, in a Chronologicat- Diſputation 
_ this Subject againſt Cardinal 7o/etus ; and , laſtly, 
ot Iſaac Caſaubon who follows the other in his Exercitati- 
ons againſt Baronius. 
But though it muſt be acknowledged that ſuch Talmu- 
dical Canons there were, yet it is equally-true-that they 
are of much later date than our Saviour's time , when 
they were uſed, (and for a long time after,) to celebrate 
the Paſſover indifferently upon any day of the week, 
though it thould ſo happen that the Sabbath ſhould be the 
day before it or the day after; as hath been proved by 
undeniable Teſtimonies from the Talmud and _ _ 
| ins .- 
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Rabbins by Joannes Coch of Bremen in his Notes upon the 
Maſſecheth Sanhedrin, and aſter him by Dr. C«dworth in 
his Learned 7reatiſe of the Sacrament , but moſt particy. 
larly of all by Bochartus who has confirmed the Fewjſþ 
Authority by the concurrence of Chriſtian Writers both 
Greek and Latin, and by the PraCtice of the Teſareſeai- 
decatite , who, in'imitation of the Fews, were uſed to 
obſerve their Eaſter not onely upon the Sunday, but up. 
on any day of the week on which the fourteenth day 
of the month ſhould happen to fall; nay , ſo little did 
they ſcruple the concurrence of two Sabbaths together 
by the Paſſovers being either the day betore or the day 
after the Seventh-day-ſabbath, that in the M/hna in Pe- 
ſachim we have an expreſs proviſion in that caſe as to the 
time when the daily Evening-facrifice is to be killed, c.'5, 
Chal hereb peſach lehijoth behereb ſhabath, &c. that is, 
If the evening -4 the paſſover ſhall fall upon the prepara- 
tlon of the ſabbath , then the daily ance apt muſt 
be-killed at half an hour paſt fix, that is, with us, at half 
an hour paſt twelve, and it muſt be offered up at half av 
hour paſt ſeven, or, as we would fay, at half an hour paſt 
one : and Epiphanias in his ſolution of the ſabbatum dex- 
teroprotum , of which there hath been ſo much diſcourſe 
already, doth manifeſtly _ the concurrence of two 
Sabbaths ſometimes among the Fews, and ſo doth S.Chry- 
foſtom and Tfidore likewiſe; which ſolutions of theirs 
though they have been already conſidered and exploded, 
*yet if no ſuch concurrence had been ever known , they 
d not onely been falſe in themſelves, but alfo built up- 
on a falſe foundation. | 
The reaſon why theſe Learned men, who have ſtood 
up in defence of the 7almudical Canons, have made the 
difference between our Saviour's Supper and the Fes to 
ariſe from thence was this, that ſo it might appear that 


our Saviour did celebrate his Paſſover upon the legal 
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day, whereas the Jews, being governed rather by the 
Traditions of their Maſters by the Law of Moſes, 
to avoid the concurrence of two Szbbaths (the Paſſover 


that year, as they tell us, happening upon the Frida 
transferred it tothe next day, and A ers de 
of the Paſſover and Sabbath er, but how indefen- - 
ſible this opinion is we have feen, and [ ac- 

rount my ſelf not a little happy, that; after the gleani 
of ſo many Learned men, Ihave been able to confirm the 
ie by ſome mew authorities not taken notice of by 
m. 

"The ſecond Expedient thought of by Learned men for 
the ſolution of rhis Difficulry is this, that both our :$a- 
viour ang the Fews celebrated their Paffover upon the le- 
'gal time, to the beſt of their underſtanding, on both fides, 
but hat they onely. differed intheir way of computatian ; 
our 'Saviour he went :more exaQtly to.work, and com- 
puted his. Paſſover from-the o29:9&. or qftronomical con- 
Junition of = ward Moon, whagedben br Fews, not be- 

ing it ſeems ſo Aſtronomers, onely b 
the fenſible phafis, which was about a day after; ue 4 
this though 1t may be fufficient to-anfwerwtith Bocharrus, 
that all this is grats dittum & fine ulloteſte veraftatis, that 
It is /poken wifkeu any.the leaſt colour of authority to vouch 
it; yet-it is farther true that Plaimonides does-expreſly 
firm that it was a Tradition-of Mofes from Mount 'S;-- 
'wai that they ſhould compute their 'New-moons by the: 
*pbafis, and that as. long as the Sanhedrin' laſted, and all 
'the while the DoCtours of the 'Mi/Fna and. the Gemara li- 
ved till the days of 44:j4b and Rabba, they had no o- 
ther way of computation; and fo it is alfo-expreſly: aſſer- 
'ted in that paſſage of Clemens Alexandrinus, of which F 
'Have 4lrexdy made ſormach uſe, *Ezv prot Xwhparf;&c. 
"that the Fews never celebrate any of their feaſts or /olemn- 
days but they compute them from the phafis of the _ 
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' The third Expedient is that of Ludovicus CapeBus, who 
pretends, as I remember,. to ſolve the difficulty by the 
Emboliſm or Intercalation- of a day at the end. of the 
month foregoing, which being obſerved by the Fews, 
but not by our Saviour, makes the Jewiſh Paſſover a day 
later than his : but to this though we may anfwer as to 
the former, that. it 'is  perte&tly precarious, it 1s one] 
faid and.not proved; yet there-is one yen of Scripture 
' yet behind, which will ſerve for a ſufficient Confutation 
of all theſe three Expedients, it is Foh. 13. 29. when Fu 
das went out to betray his Maſter, it is ſaid of his fellow 
Diſciples, that-ſome of them- thought, becauſe Fudas had 
the. bag, that Feſus had ſaid unto him, Buy thoſe thi 
that we have need of againſt the feaſt : which Feaſt, it y 
be meant of the Paſſover, as it can be meant of no other, 
then we have here an expreſs Teſtimony of the Diſci- 
ples themſelves, and certainly that is as good authority 
as can. be produced, that the Paſſover was not yet come: 
For as for thoſe:that expound it of the Chagigah, they dp 
not conſider that upon the firſt day of Unleavened-bread, 
as this muſt be; if it were not the day before, it was un- 
lawfull either; to buy or ſell. : 
But, beſides: theſe three, there has another way been 
thought. of, as inſufficient in my opinion as any of the 
former; and that is, that as the Jews now a-days do uſe 
to keep the fifteenth and "ſixteenth of Nifan both of 
them with a Paſchal folemnity, that they may be ſure 
. to avoid a miſtake as to the time of the conjunction. of 
the two Heavenly bodies, fo froth thence there are ſome 
that will needs unfer- that this was the ancient pradtice, 
and, .at that rate, that night when our Saviour ſupped 
with his Diſciples was no leſs the Paſſover night than that 
which followed it. - But firſt, it is to be conlidered, that 
. there is no teſtimony of antiquity that can be produced 


to prove that this was the ancient praCtice, and therefore - 


it 
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it is precarious. Secondly, The ancient Fews, if they 
did practiſe it, yet the praftice of the modern can be no 
m_ to prove it, becauſe what they doe is propter 

ium conjunitionis luminarium , as Scaliger oblerves , 
whereas the Ancients went altogether by the Phaſes. 
Thirdly, Maimonides obſerves that even in old time thoſe 
Jews that were in captivity, or lived in foreign Countries, 
were uſed to obſerve two days together, becauſe they 
could not certainly tell what day the Sanhedrin at Feru- 
ſalem had conſecrated for the New-moon : But as this 
exception is an _—_— that it was not the general 
practice, ſo the realon given of it proves, that at Feru/a- 
lem this cuſtome never obtained; for there they could not 
be ignorant what day the Sanhedrin had pitched upon. 
Fourthly, When the Friday on which out Saviour ſuffe- 
red is called by Saint John, TIzezm4 78 mayz, the 
preparation of the Paſſover, it 1s certain it could not be 
the Paſſover it ſelf, tor the preparation was onely in or- 


'Gdrto it, and was of neceſſity a day before it. F _ 
e 


The place of St. Fohn which I haveeproduced upon t 

former head is every whit as good an argument upon 
this for had that day upon which Fudas went out to 
betray his Lord been a Paſſover as well as that which 
followed next after it, certainly the Diſciples could ne- 
ver have been ſo ſilly and fo ignorant of their own cu- 
ſtoms and Nation, and of the Law of Moſes, as to ſu- 
ſpe& he was gone to buy any ſort of proviſion at a time 
when nothing could either be bought or ſold. Sixthly 
and laſtly it is an unanſwerable argument againſt this 
and all other ways of making our Saviour's Supper a 
properly Paſchal or Sacrificial Feaſt, that He himſelf was 


that Lamb of God whom all the moſaick Paſſovers repre- 


ſented ; and that he might unqueſtionably approve him- 
ſelf to be ſo, and unexceptionably fulfill the legal Types, 
It was neceſſary that he ſhould ſuffer at the true _ 

when 
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when the Paſſover Was to be killed, and therefore t 
true time could not poſſibly be come when he _ 
with his Diſciples : So that it being clear that our Savi. 
our and his Dilciples neither did nor could partake of the 
Paſchal Lamb, properly ſo called, the queſtion is wha 
nanner of Paſſover it was which he celebrated with them, 
and I anſwer thar it was that which Grotizs calfleth the 
#hembneutical or commemorative Paſſover; and if you 
Wonld. know what manner 'of Paſſover that was, you 
may confult Bu&rorf, in his Talmuzlical Lexicon, under 
the word Aphicomes, and in his De Cant Dominicte yi. 
2/Bia © 'fortha, and Scalizer in his fixth De emendatione 
Zehiporih : 1 willnor infift tipon it at preſentin this place, 
having done it already very largely in fome other Papers. 
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PREFACE 


TO THE 


R E ADER: 


F the uſcfulnefs of thefe Diſcourſes will not 
fpeak their Apology, notwithſtanding they 
are foc little of kin to any thing of a Sermon, 
which was the onely occaſion of their writing, 
then I ſhall be art a loſs for any other defence, 
and muſt ſubmit upon diſcretion to. the cen- 
ſfurcs of my Readers, who are my proper 
Judges, and from whoſe ſentence there les 
no farther remedy or appeal. | 
'Edid not tilvery lately intend to publiſh 
the firſt of 'rthefe Diſcourſes, but becaufe T 
find I have referred to it in the htter, (if it 
may be'called the latter, for they are indeed 
all '& one, and the reflexion upon this wit 
doe a kindneſs to ſeveral ages which: may 
otherwiſe ſeem abſurd.) therefore I have per- 
faded it to- come abroad, leſt: otherwiſe 
you might think me to be haunted: with 4 
Ver 


"The Preface to the Reader. 


'veriſh Apparitions , and to refer to things 
that were not in rerum natera ; Or; leſt you 
ſhould chance to looſe your way when you 
are ſo obligingly diſpoſed as to deſign me 


a Viſit, and enquire for Mere-fields, inſtead 


of St. Thomas, miſtaking one ſort of Hoſpital 
for/another. /# * { \ | 

» I have pothins, farthcrto-add, but that if 
you will pardon theſe digreſſions for this 
once, 1 will engage to you folemnly and 
verbo ſacerdotis , which was a very facre 
way of plighting Faith, before the diſcovery 
of the Popyb-Plot, to be more: cloſe and per- 
tinent for the future; and if what Thave done 
already may have the good Fortune to mect 
with candid acceprance, it will give mg cn- 
eouragement as well to finiſh with chearful- 
nefs and Vigour, what is now upon my 
hands, as to launch ont farther into new dc- 


figns, for the improvement of Learning, ' 


and for the good of the World. 
| Farewel. 


—_ Mt _ — 


T HE firſt Exercitation being but very ſhort, and 
having but few particulars, needs no particular 
Enumeration of the Contents. The Contents of the 
Second are as follows. 
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A Ezra accuſing the Samaritans of Wor fhippin g 


 Aſhima, i guilty either of an Equivecation or ' a 
ownright falſhood, Pag, 199. 
Afima, what, Kg 1b. 
The Secret of the Tetragrammaton not unknown to Chriſt 
* according to the Authour of Toledath Jeſhu , which 
* feems to be. confirmed by a teſtimony of Suidas; but no- 
"thing can be ſafely rnd or denyed upon ſuch teſti- 
" montes as theſe, | 200 
Our Saviour could not belong properly to the Aaronical or 
Fewiſh Prieſthood, being not Ganded 4 the Tribe of 
Levi, otherwiſe than by the Mother's ſide, ib. 
The Teſtimony of Philo Judzus concerning the Tetragran- 
maton produced, and proved from it that Philo Judzxug 
had not read the Original Book of Moſes himſelf, upon 
which that Teſtimony pretends to rely, 2.00, 2.0T. 
The Teſtimony of Joſephus concerning it produced, 201. 
From whence. it goes Plainly that Jolephus was not ac» 
quainted with the four lettered name of God, as that name ' 

wu repreſented in its Hebrew form and. appearance, 

; 202, 

Srila in the citation of Joſephus are. Vowel; Lfoeger' 
: fo called in oppoſition to Conſonants, or mut8 a, MA ſaur- 

' ding —_ azainſt. Jol. Scaliger, ib. 
The name of God according to Joſephus iz. this place can. 


be nothing elſe but ig. —— EDT | 
4 Seen Flac of Joſeghus concerning the ineffable or un- 
" utterable name of God, _ 202, 203. 
| wo-: 
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Two Reaſons why it came to be ſo great a ſecret even 4- 
- -mong the Jews themſelves, 203. 
. Firſt Reaſon, the General Reverence which hath prevailed 
in all Nations for the name of God, in ſo much that e. 
ven among the Heathens themſelves they were uſed to 
omit his name even at that wery time when they Sware 

- by it, ſaying onely in an Elliptical way, Mz 7 and 3 
ae 7. Pindar, Ariſtophanes, and the Anthology explai- 
ved, | 20Z, 204, 
The Second Reaſon, of the Jewiſh ignorance of this Sacred 
name to be taken from the Verſion of the 70. who have 
rendered it by Kvpx@, without any where ment ioning 
the name it ſelf, 204, 205, 

' But though Joſephus were himſelf ignorant of the true Pro 
menciation of this name,yet from what he hath ſaid there is 
ſufficient light afforded to diſcover it, 205, 206. 
The Second 7eſtimony : Joſephus reſumed, and that he 
ſpeaks there of the.Ehjeh Aſher Ehjeh, which was that 
name of God in which Moſes delivered his Meſſage to 
the King of Agypt, 206. 
"Jaw ib. 
The ſame with Ehjoh, which is afterwards proved to have 
been the old puntlation, 207, 
Tas hath But three Letters whereas Ehjoh hath four, and 
. why, ib, 
The -4PY given for it confirmed by the Authority of Bo« 
chartus i» a reſembling inſtance, 


| i; 
or the Jahoh of $7. Je- 


Neither the Javoh of | 
rome were the true and ancient pronunciation of the 
Tetragrammaton | OPT 207. 
Which is fil farther confirmed, | 208, 
Ad calcem pag. 


The Tetragrammaton confiſted exatly of the ſame Letters 
#n St.Jerome'stime with WW of our Maſoretieal Bibles, 
and that the Procopian MINE read backwards accor- 


ding 


© 
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ding to the Eaſtern mode, in the ſame, '. 207, 208. 
The interpretation of ias, as it is corruptly read for iz, 
in Clemens Alex. anſwers to that Etymon of it which 1 
have aſſigned, P- 208. 
The particular reaſons aſſigned why neither Bochartus his 
Etymon of izw, nor that of St. Jerome, are to be ad- 
mitted, tbid. 
As izw is Ehjoh, ſo s i4;@ Jehvoh, and this is that name 
of God expreſſed in Greek charatters which Joſephus 
afirms to have conſiſted of Treerneg. guvievle, four Vowels, 


209. 

Jaw is from Hajah, with a Jod, i4>w from Havah, with a 

Vau, 4oth ſegnifying the ſame thing, ibid, 

'O wv, 6 xvgi&, xupe, for cul, wirapys, ibid. 

The punttation of the future tence of Havah aud Hajah, &y 

a Cholem inſtead of a Segol, very ancient, as is pro- 
ved by ſeveral inſtances ont of Plautus his Pznnlus, 


209, 210. 
The affinity, and in a manner ſameneſs, of the Hebrew 
and Punick Language, ibid. 


Several other confiderations to confirm the ſame punttation 
and firſt, from the teſtimony of a place of Theodoret, 
2IO, 2IT. 
The punttation by a Cholem is confirmed by the cuſtome of 
the Ancients in their adoration of a Sneeze, Xenophon 
and Plato explained, 247- 
A Sneeze why uſed ant conſulted in Divination, the An- 
thokogy, Propertius, Catullus, explained, 247,248. 
A third reaſon by which the ſame punttation is confirmed 
taken from the ſeven lettered name of God in the Oracle 
and in the Anthology, 249. 
Scaliger miſtaken in + 4 mſtances, ibid. 
The ſeaven lettered Name of God ſo called by the miſtake 
and ignorance of the Greeks was the TEYQ and the 
IAQ joined together, - —_ 
is 
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This conjeflure farther vindicated againſt a poſſible exception, 
and the groſs errour of Bochartus diſcovered, 249,250. 
'God- is. not (onely cafted Eljoh. and Jeh voh but Jah, which 
was a name of God as ſacred, peculiar and incommuni- 
cable as the other, | 2.50. 
Proved out of Symmachus, the quinta Editio, and the 
LXX. themſelves in their aN\ndsie, that this was the 


ancient and true punttation, tbid. 
tt is owing to the ſame roo! with the other two, and its a- 
nalozy cleared, ibid. 
An. objeftion againſt the puntlation of the name Jah conſe 
dered and anſwered, 251, 
The place of Theodoret farther conſidered, ibid. 
*Aie, iz, the errour of Haichelius, _ thid. 
Zas, Zvy%, Jugum, ZiAG., jaloux, jealous, Pherecydes 
Syrws explained, bid. 
"IeC and iz) in Alexander Trallianus, whence, 251,252, 
\Pharaoh, Pharaoth, Pharaothes, Phraates, ibid. 


Abraxas; the God of the Baſilidians, who, and why ſo cal- 
led, and the Abracadabra i» Serenus Sammanicus ex- 
plained, | 2.52, 

Zav, Znv%, Zavs, Zavw, Juno, tw, what and whence, 


253- 

TaxyGS., from Jah, Jupiter, q.Jouipiter, from the Impe- 
rattve Joh, the ſame with Jah, the conjefture of Cice- 
ro, Agellius aud Laftantius concerning the name Jupi- 


ter rejefted, | ibid. 

. 45 aiſo the Jovis pater of the Moderns, ibid. 
Zd rata, ; 254+ 

\ Luctlus explained, and the reading of the preſent Copies 
vindicated againſt Mr. Selden and Douſa, tbid. 

. Nomen 7» Lucilius what, ibid. 
Pater and Genitor the common Epithet of all the Heathen 
Gods, 254, 255. 


. Apollo, why ſo called, 255. 
Ie Apella, 
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Apella, AmN3:;,. Horace. explained, 4. - thid, 
Baal Peor the ſame with Priapus according to St. Jerom 
and I{1dore, 1bid; 


But this not approved by Mr. Selden, 256. 
The true Etymon of Priapus proved out of I{idore, and the 
falſe one of Dionyſius Votlius refuted, . - <w55,.256. 


Priapus why made to preſide over Ports as well as Gar- 


" © 1bid. 
'AppoStrn, who, ibid. 
Salax, whence, ibid, 


Portunus, Neptunus, a portubus, navibuſque tuendis, ib. 
Nep3yy, vox nihili, and the conjefture of Plutarch concer- 
ning the Etymon of Neptune reje@ed, ibid. 
Nai; and Nd53s, Navius and Nevius the ſame name, ibid. 
The Heathen Deities not onely called Patres and Genitorex, 
but alſo avanie;, Reges, and both of theſe comprehended 
in the Tetragrammaton of the Hebrews, and in the 
Ky24@® of the LXX. 257. 
But the title of ” AvaZ moſt proper to the ſupreme Numen, or 
him who was accounted the Sovereign of the Gods, ibid. 
Molech, Moloch, Milcom, Anamelech, Adramelech , 
who, and why ſo called, ibid. 
Annibal, Aſdrybal, whence, ibid. 
Adrumetum and Atramyttium, as much as Adir Mot, 
and the conjefures of Druſius, Iſaac Cafaubon aud Bo- 


chartus himſelf exploded, from 2.57 to 2:60. 
Mor, in the Phenician Language the ſame with the En- 
gliſh Mud, 258. 


It is made probable from Bochartus that the Phenicians 
traded hither, and the name Britain is originally Pu- 
nick, ibid. 

The miſtake of Bochartus as to the * ſiznification of ' the 
Hebrew word Chatlſar, 258, 259, 260. 

Adir, a Phenician wore, proved from Priſcian and Saint 
Auſtin. 2.60. 

b 2 Philo 
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Philo Judzus vindicated againſt Joſeph Scaliger, and the 


word Mas or Mar farther explained, :260,261, 262, 
Tnag, palus, 267, 


Tehom, "ACuoms, what, ibid. 
The miſtake firſt of Philo: Judzzus, and then of the Fewiſh 
Rabbia>, as to the Etymon and fignification of Cherub, 
er Cherubim diſcovered, and the true meaning of that 
word vindicated and explained, 262, 263. 
Another indication of the pun@ation of the Digrammaton 
by a Cholem, from the Io of the Latines, and the con« 
jefure vindicated from the inſcription up the Numil- 
ma. of Abraxas, together with a farther confirmation of 
my conjetture concerning the ſeven lettered Name uf 


: - 263, 

My. Selden's conjefture concerning Juba the Mearitexiz 
God confirmed, and ſhewn how by analogy. it may be re- 
duced to the Tetragrammaton, or indeed. is of it. ſelf 
the ſame with t, 2.63, 264. 
Z435 and AG; or Deus the ſame, 2:64. 
The 'Tetragrammaton #o ſuch ſecret among the- ancient 
Fews, as it hath been uſually repreſented to be, proved 
from Mr. Selden, 2.64, 265, 
Neither was the name Jehvoh oxely known. to the Gentile 
World, . but alſo that of: Ehjoh. too, being both of them 


from the ſame root, 265,266. 
The Rabbins beholding to the Septuagint for their punttation 
of: Jehvoh by. the points of * Aduval, 266, 


The ſuperſtition of the LXX. themſelves in not delivering. 
theſe names of God, viz. Jehvoh, Ehjoh, and Jah, Fr 
their -own proper Letters and Vowels, aXAgiz, ibid. 

The 'TetraRtys of the Pythagoreans, not the ſame with the 
Tetragrammaton ofthe = ibid. 

No myſtery in the number Four, nor any thing more incom- 
municably. ſacred in the name Jehvoh, than in that of 
Ehjoh.or Jah, | bp 


Par 
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The Rabbins called the incommunicable name in its origz- 
wal, Shem Shel Arbah Othijoth, But this was borrowed 
by them from the Greeks, who underſtood it, as hath al- 
ready been proved, onely. of id/w, that i to ſay, of that 
name as revealed to the Gentile World, not as kept ſe- 
cret from it, 267. 
The time of Pythagoras compared with that of Sanchunia- 
thon, and ſhewn that ſo long before his time, as the lat- 
ter was elder than the former, the name id; was. no 
ſuch ſecret even to the Gentile World. ibid. 
Nay that it was much earlier abroad than the time of San» 
chuniathon, who was. contemporary with Gideon, # pro- 
ved from what hath been ſaid before, 268. 
Nothing but want of skill in Grammar which made the Te- 
tragrammaton and the Tetratys confounded together, 
ibid 


The Tetratys explained what it s, 268, 269, 
4nd that explanation confirmed out of a place of. Lucian 
in his Biav mega. 269. 


The analogy and reaſon of the word egxrs explained and 
demonſtrated out of a place of Homer, and the meaning 
of the rrlegs in the P | $09, 1s School, 269, 270. 

The Pythagoreans ſwear ing» by: their Tetraftys, no- argy- 
ment that it was the ſame with the A : — 


The number four, as hath been already declared, had no 
myſtery among the Fews, and the name Tetragramma« 
ton invented by the Greeks long after the time of Py- 
thagoras, ſo that he could not. allude to it, 27L. 

Neither did the Fews ever ſwear by the number Four, but 
Seven, and why, | | ibid. 

Niſhbah, Shebouah, what they fignifie, and ſeveral Paſ- 
ſages belonging as well to the Hiſtory as Diſpenſation of 
the Fews explained from this obſervation, 271, 272. 


Particularly the reaſon of the Rite of Circumciſion is from: 
| | : thence. 
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thence largely explained, ant the opinid# of Grating 
confuted, together with that of Majmonides, with whim 
Grotius concurs in his judgment, both being beholding 
to a paſſage in Ariſtotle, who giving the reaſon why chil. 
dren among the Greeks were uſually named upon the ſe. 

\ wenth day, was himſelf very groſsly and palpably miſta. 
en, rom 2.72 t0 275. 
*Aodutav, what it frgnifies in the old Scholiaſt upon Ho- 
mer, ſhewn by comparing it with that upon Apollonius, 
the Writer of the Argonauticks, 2.75,276, 
My notion of the Tetra&tys farther confirmed, 276, 277, 
he Pythagoreans were uſed alſo to ſwear by their Maſter 
Pythagoras, as believing him from the Stories which he 
related of himſelf, and which were told concerning him t 
be a divine and ſelf-exiſtent perſon, and how ridiculus 
and impoſſible thoſe Stories were, 277,278, 
The ſame was likewiſe true of 'Empedocles, Epimenides, 
and Abaris, three Diſciples and followers of Pythago- 
ras, that they alſo pretended to Divinity as well as he, 

| 278, 279. 
And of Apollonius Tyaneus, a profeſt Pythagorean, ah 
lived long after them in the time of Domitian, ibid, 
And had the honour afterwards to be worſhipped in the La 
rarium of Alexander Severus, tbid. 
The ſymbolick meaning of Pythagoras his golden Thigh con- 
ſidered, from 2.79 to 292. 
The Thigh a ſymbol of fruitfulneſs and generation, proved 
out of Heinſius i» his Arittarchus, 2.79, 280. 
Bacchus thence ſaid to have been taken out of Jupiter's 
Thigh, that iz no more than to be the ſon of Jupiter: 


Hexpiarys , Hexxiwrns, the ignorance and pedantry of 


the Greek Grammarians, 280, 2.81. 
Two places of Scripture propoſed concerning Eleazar's laying 
his hand upon the Thigh of Abraham, and Joſeph «pon 
that of Jacob by way of adjuration, together with the 
reaſons 


| 
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reaſons of this cuſkome aſſigned by Sebaſtian Munſter, 
R. Salomon, Aben Ezra, P. Fagius, and H. Grotius, 


: 281, 282. 
An account why Munſter's reaſon is inſufficient, 2.82, 
R. Salomon miſtaken in matter of fact, 2832, 283. 


The reaſon of Aben Ezra perfeitly precarious and without 
any ſhadow of ground, and that of P. Fagius, beſides 

. that it is precarious as the former, not comprehenſtue e- 
nough to give an account of the uuiverſal obtaining of this 
 6uſtome in all the Eaſtern Countries, 283, 284. 
Befides the authority of Aben Ezra there is a citation pro- 
duced out of Busbequius to prove that this cuſtome did 
wiiverſally prevail, and that it is ſtill in uſe among the 
Turks in the civilities of converſation. From the citati- 

. On of Busbequius i» concurrence with Aben Ezra three 
obſervations are raiſed: 1. That the laying the Hand 
upon the Thigh was all over the Eaſt accounted a token 

, of high reſpe@ : 2. That the outward expreſſions Ly ge- 
ſture of civil reſpett and divine worſhip are the ſame, 
being generally the ſame in all Ages and Nations: 3. The 
miſtake, or as it ſeems wilfull errour of Joſephus in re- 
lating the ſtory of Abraham. and Eleazar is repreſented, 
and > warning given not to rely too ſecurely upon his autho- 
rity without farther teſt imony from the probability of 
things and the concurrence of other Writers, eſpecially 


the. ſacred and canonical, from 2.84 to 2.88. 
The reaſon aſſigned by Grotius for this cuſtome conſidered 
and refuted, | 288. 


The true reaſon of this cuſtome explained, that it includes 
an appeal to the maker of all things, the firſt cauſe of al 
vital fecundity, 'and in whom as in the common Parent, 

the ſeeds of all other vitalities or exiſtencies are con- 

\ tained, and as in religious worſhip it includes an appeal, 
an invocating or an imprecation, ſo in civil converſation 
it includes a prayer to the ſame being, in whom are the 


ſues 
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afſues of life and death, for the health and ſafety of that 


perſon to whom this reſpett is paid, which was the reaſon 
alſo in civil ſalutation of laying the hands to the breaſt, by 
way of appeal to the ſearcher of hearts that we do inwardly 
wiſh the health and peace of our Brother to whom we addreſs 
our ſelves with this formality of ſalatation, 2.88, 2.89, 
The fignification of Tachath in Hebrew, and of «224 is 
the Helleniſtical Language reconcited to the preſent «. 
ſage of the Turks of laying their bands upon, not under the 
Thigh, 289, 
Several other places of Scripture produced to prove that 
the Thigh or the Knee, was a ſymbol of generation, 
2.89, 290. 
The reaſon of taking hold of the Knees in ſapplication. Twa- 
Cew, Aazbaray yerur, GXC. Seneca in Troade, explar 
ned, - 290, 291, 
The we of bowing the Knee either in Divine Worſhip or 
ctvil converſation explained, 291, 
AP this applied to Pythagoras his golden Thigh, and it is 
extremely probable, if not abſolutely certain, that the 
golden Thigh was intended for a ſymbol of Divinity, the 
Fnitfulneſe of the Divine nature being denoted by the 
Thigh, and by its being made of Gold the ſtability and 
eternal firmitude of that fruitfulne(s was repreſented, 
2.91, 292. 
Pythagoras though he received not his Loy the 
Jewiſh Tetragrammaton, yet is he not to be denied to 
have had ſome acquaintance with the Fewiſh Nation and 
affairs, and that he had confiderable acquaintance with 
them both is probably aſſerted from the teſtimony of ſc- 
veral Authours, and eſpecially Porphyry in his Life, 


292, 293 
Zabratus the Babylonian, Nazaratus, Zaran, Zaratas, La- 
radas, all the ſame, 293, 294- 


Abraxas, the God of the Bafilidians, is in ſome J aw 
i 
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filed Abraxan, but the former is the true reading, and 


why, 293, 294- 
Zabratus as much as Jah Berith, the God of the Covenant 
and why ſo called, 294. 
Why ſaid to be a Babyloman, 294, 295. 


In what ſenſe Pythagoras may be ſaid to have comverſed 
with Zabratus, and of the likeneſs and reſemblance be- 
twixt the Dottrine of Pythagoras, delivered by Zabra- 
tus, and the Books of Moſes, in three particulars, 295. 

Of the difſimilitudes or diſagreements betwixt Pythagoras 
and Moſes, and the cauſes of it, 295, 296. 

Sancluniathon woted, tbid. 

But it is not impoſſible that Zabratus might be the name 

. of an Idol, the ſame with Bahal Berith in the Book of 
Judges, becauſe the name Jah, though it be of right in- 
communicable and belonging onely to the true God, yet 
this hinders not but this might be applied by the Hea- 
thens to their Idols, becauſe they took them to be ſuch, 
and this , beſides what is ſaid afterwards concerning 
Zamolxis, may ſerve for a farther indication that the 
name Jah, which was every whit as incommunicable as 
the Tetragrammaton 2 ſelf was no ſecret to the Hea-» 
then World, 296, 1297. 


| Bahal Berith, f29i2MdUs Bmpunar , unskilfully confounded 


with Abibalus, which was the name of the true God, be- 
ing as much as El Abib, Deus Spicarum, fo caled from 
the change of the beginning of the Jewiſh Tear from 
Tiſri to Nifan, or Abib, the confauſedneſs of Sanchuni- 
athon's ZZi/tory is again perſtringed, "\., 297. 
Four reaſons aſſigned to ſtrengthen my conjefture concerning 
Abibalus being the name of the true God, from 297 


t0 300. 

hen $t+J3y, arz3 umn, what, 298. 
Mzoa2 for Neptune, Mos or Moy for Water in the /#- 
gyptian Language, ibid 


c Ted, 
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*Te8F the ſame with Iſaac, Annobret with Sarah, Kors 
- _ with Rouach Elohim, or the ſpirit or breath of God in 
Sanchuniathon, for which three diſcoveries I acknow- 
ledge my ſelf indebted to Bochartus, 2.99, 
Notwithſtanding the manifeſt Angchroniſms, and other mie 
ſakes or impoſitions of Sanchuniathon, yet his agree- 
ments with Moſes are a teſtimony to the truth of the 
Mofaick Writings, tbid. 
Zamolxis the ſame with Jah Moloc, -300. 
Much ancienter than Pythagoras according to Herodotus, 
ibid. 
Worſhipped for Saturn according to Mnaſeas in the Ety. 
mologiſt and Suidas, and this is a farther confirmation 
that Zamolxis and Moloc were the ſame, ibid. 
Appeaſed alſo by humane Sacrifices as Moloc was, 


30©O, 31. 
Called Gebeleizin from a Hebrew Word which Fanthe as 
much as Terminus, or Jupiter Terminalis, Oe% 67ry«- 
ex&., as Herodotus expreſly calls Zamolxis, 1bid. 
Alagabalus, the tutelar of Emiſſa, whence he had his 
name, ibid. 
Several other conſiderations to prove that Jah and 7a- 
molxis are at leaſt ſo far the ſame, as that the firſt is a 
part of the compoſition of the latter.. Firſt he was wor- 
ſhipped without an Image, and ſuppoſed to have his pecu- 
liar refidence in Heaven, from whence God by the an- 
cient Fews was caled Shamajim, ſeveral places of Scrip- 
ture are explained, and two paſſages of Herodotus, 
| | OI, 302, 
Secondly, the Scythians believed of their Tani Fla he 
was the true andonely God, and that there was none befides 
' him, which was the reaſon of their ſhooting up to Heaven 
whenever it thundered and lightned, in > > 0 of thoſe 
Meteors, as inſenfible and. dependent Creatures, though 
ather Nations worſhipped them for Gods, 302, 30Þ 
Thirdly, 


kay 
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Thirdly, The Scythians believed the tranſmigration of 
Souls, or the paſſing of the ſame Soul ſucceſſively through 
ſeveral humane Bodies, but that this did not belong to 
all but onely, to the good, both of which are aſſerted ton- 
cerning them by Herodotus, and both of theſe opinions 
were received by the Fews themſelves in our Saviour's 


time, from 303 to 307. 
Suurnerzi, 0UpupuTarres, od per ard. Herodotus and Hel- 
lanicus explained, - 304. 


' Porphyry's opinion concerning. the Etymon and fignifica- 
eo GERT Zamolxis confidered and refuted, 
307, 308, 30g. 
Zaleucus and Charondas, who they were, a poſſible Etymo- 
logy of each of their names ſhewed with a detettion of the 
wanity of each, and a caution to warineſs in Etymologzes, 
which afford ſo large a field for Fancy, with a diſcovery 
of the true analogy and fignification of each of theſe names, 
which concludes this Diſcourſe, from 309 to 312. 


THE 


The Firſt 
EXERCITATION, 


Attempting to demonſtrate that the 


Jews, till after the Return. from the 
Captivity of Babylon, were not allow- 
ed the publick and. promiſcuous uſe of 
the Canonical Books of the Old Tefta- 


ment. 


T is fo far from being true, that every 
Few in his private capacity was bound 
to tranſcribe one Copy of the Law, as 
the Rabbins would perſuade us, that I 

: can make it very probable if not abſo- 

hutely certain that the Commonalty of the Few- 

iþ Nation neither had nor were permitted uſ«- 
aly to have any Copy of the Law for their own 
wvate reading, for all that long interval which 
pned from the time of Moſes himſelf, till after 
the return from the Captivity of Babylon in 
the times of Ezra and Nehemiah, and ſo much 
longer as till the verſion of the 70. was complea- 
ted,, and by degrees was brought into —_— 
c 


- 


[ 192] 


uſe. My Reaſons which make me think o are 


theſe that follow. 


* Firſt, When it-is ſaid , Devt. 11. 18, 19, 20, 
Te ſhall lay up theſe my words in your heart, and 
Lind them for a/ige upon your hand, that they may 
be as frontlets between your eyes, and ye ſhall teach 
them your Children, ſpeaking of them when' thoy 
fifteſtan thine houſe and when thou waikeſt dy the 
way, when thou lyeft down and when thou riſeſt up, 
and thou- fhalt write them upon the door poſts of 
thine houſe, aud upon thy gates : Theſe words are 
to be explained of the Decalogne or Ten Command. 
ments, not of the whole 'Law of Moſes, as will ap 
pear by comparing this Chapter with the 34th, 
of Exodus, which 1s parallel to it, and therefore 
when it is ſaid verſ. 20. Thou ſhalt write them 
upon the door poſts of thine houſe and upon thy 
gates, in the firſt place this literally taken of the 
whole Law of Moſes or of the Five Books of 
which the Pentateuch conſiſts is both ridiculuu 
and impoſſible, ridiculous to think that Poſts and 


Gates were the onely ſacred” Yolumes then in fa» + 


ſhion, and 7mpoſible that all the Law of Moſes, 
in 2 legible charater ſhould be written. in fo 
ſmall a compaſs ; wherefore in the ſecond place 
we are not to interpret this place of writing, or 
of Poſts or Gates in the literal ſenſe, but it is in 
alluſion to the ſprinkling of Bloud upon the Poſs 
and Zintels of the 1ſraelitiſh houſes the night be- 
tdre their deliverance out of Agyp?, it is a com- 
mand with a promiſe of happineſs and fatety 
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annext to its performance, and is as much as to fay, *it 
« you obſerve diligently to obey me and keep my Com- 
* mandments, you ſhall then be ſafe from any Evil or 
« Judgment that 'may otherwiſe befall you, as your An- 
* ceſtours were exempted from the ſlaughter of the Firſt- 
* born by the bloud of the Paſchal Sacrifices ſprinkled 
* upon the Poſts and Threſholds of their houſes; and ſuch 
another alluſion as this, is that ſaying of Moſes to his 
Maker , Exod. 32. 32. Tet now if thou wilt forgive their 
fin : and if not, blot me, [ pray thee, out of thy book which 
thou haſt written. And then verſ. 33. And the Lord God 
ſaid unto Moſes, whoſoever hath ſinned againſt me, him 
will 1 blot out of my book. Not that we muſt entertain 
ſo groſs and fo unworthy conceptions of God Almighty, 
as it he entered down all humane or other Occurrences 
in a certain Journal, without which, it they did not ef- 
cape his cognizance he would looſe the memory of them, 
as if he kept an A/Þum Amicorum ,.a Catalogue or Lift 
of his Friends and Favorites, without which they would 
ſlip out of his mind; but it is an alluſion to the Ge- 
nealogical Tables of the Fews, in which ſuch as dyed 


without Iſſue, as being of no uſe in carrying on the ſe- 


nies and account of time, were uſed by thoſe who tran- 
ſcribed the publick Genealogzes tor the common uſe, or 
the private Pedigrees for the uſe of nes Families, 
to be omitted, and conſequently in after Ages forgotten, - 
of which I have ſpoken more largely in that Diſqui/ition, 
which I have mentioned, concerning the Brother's mar- 
rying the Brother's wife in the Levitical Law ; and this 
s plainly the meaning of that Paſlage, P/al. 109. 13. Let 
his Poſterity be cut off, and in the Generation following let 
their -name be blotted out ; that is, when the Genealogzes 
come to be tranſcribed for the uſe of the next Generation, 
let their names as barren and ſuperfluous and dying with- 


out Iſſue be omitted. | 
Cc Where- 
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uſe. My Reaſons which make me think fo are 
theſe that follow. 


Firſt, When it- is ſaid , Dew. 11. 18, 19, 20, 
Te ſhall lay up theſe my words in your heart, ay 
Ling them for aigs upon your hand, that they way 
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annext to its performance, and is as much as to fay, it 
« you obſerve diligently to obey me and keep my Com- 
« mandments, you ſhall then be fate from any Evil or 
« Judgment that may otherwiſe befall you, as - An- 
« ceſtours were exempted from the ſlaughter of the Firſt- 

born by the bloud of the Paſchal Sacrifices ſprinkled 
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uſe. My Reaſons which make me think fo a 


theſe that follow. 


* Firſt, When it-is ſaid, Dev. 11. 18, 19, 20, 
Te ſhall lay up theſe my words in your heart, and 
Lind them for ar/ign upon your hand, that they may 
be as frontlets between your eyes, and ye ſhall teach 
them your Children, ſpeaking of them when” thay 
fifteſt-in thine houſe and when thox waikeſt by the 
way, when” thou lyeft down and when thou riſeſt up, 
and thou ſhalt write them upon the door poſts of 
thine houſe, and upon thy gates : Theſe words are 
to be explained of the Decalogne or Ten Command- 
ments, not of the whole Law of Moſes, as will ap- 
pear by comparing this Chapter with the 34th, 
of Exodus, which 1s parallel to it, and therefore 
when it is faid verſ. 20. Thou ſhalt write them 
upon the door poſts of thine houſe and upon thy 
gates, in the firſt place this literally taken of the 
whole Law of Mofes or of the Five Books of 
which the Pentateuch conliſts is both r:diculu 
and impoſſible, ridiculous to think that Poſts and 
Gates were the onely ſacred Yolumes then in fa- 
ſhion, and 7mpoſible that all the Law of Moſes, 
in 2 kgible charaRter ſhould be written in fo 
ſmall a compaſs ; wherefore in the ſecond place 
we are not to interpret this place of writing, or 
of Poſts or Gates in the literal ſenſe, but it is in 
alluſion to the ſprinkling of Bloud upon the Poſs 
and £7»tels of the 1raelitiſh houſes the night be- 
tbre their deliverance out of AZgyp?, it is a com- 
mand with a promiſe of happineſs and fatety 
| annexr 
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annext to its performance, and is as much as to fay, it 
« you obſerve diligently to obey me and keep my Com- 
* mandments, you ſhall then be fafe from any Evil or 
« Judgment that may otherwiſe befall you, as your An- 
* ceſtours were exempted from the ſlaughter of the Firſt- 
* born by the bloud of the Paſchal Sacrifices ſprinkled 
* upon the Poſts and Threſholds of their houſes; and ſuch 
another alluſion as this, is that ſaying of Moſes to his 
Maker , Exod. 32. 32. Tet now if thou wilt forgive their 
fin : and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book which 
thou haſt written. And then verſ. 33. And the Lord God 
ſaid unto Moſes, whoſoever hath ſinned againſt me, him 
will 7 blot out of my book. Not that we muſt entertain 
ſo groſs and ſo unworthy conceptions of God Almighty, 
as it he entered down all humane or other Occurrences 
in a certain Journal, without which, it they did not ef- 
cape his cognizance he would looſe the memory of them, 
as if he kept an 4/þum Amicorum ,.a Catalogue or Liſt 
of his Friends and Favorites, without which they would 
ſlip out of his mind; but it is an alluſion to the Ge- 
mealogical Tables of the Fews, in which ſuch as dyed 
without Iſſue, as being of no uſe in carrying on the ſe- 
ries and account of time, were uſed by thoſe who tran- 
ſcribed the publick Genealogies tor the common uſe, or 
the private Pedigrees for the uſe of particular Families, 
to be omitted, and conſequently in after Ages forgotten, ' 
of which I have ſpoken more largely in that Diſqui/ition, 
which I have mentioned, concerning the Brother's mar- 
rying the Brother's wife in the Levitical Law; and this 
s plainly the meaning of that Paſſage, P/al. 109. 13. Let 
his Poſterity be cut off, and in the Generation following let 
their -name be blotted out ; that is, when the Genealogzes 
come to be tranſcribed for the uſe of the next Generation, 
let their names as barren and ſuperfluous and dying with- 


out Iſſue be omitted. | 
Cc Where- 
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Whereſore the Precept of writing of the Law or the 
Commandments upon the Poſts and Gates of their houſes, 
muſt be explained by verſ. 18. Te ſhall lay up theſe my 
words in your heart and in your ſoul , and this was that 
which they were zo teach their Children, verl. 19. that is, 
not the whole Law, which thoſe tender apprehenſiong 
could not receive or attend unto, much leſs comprehend 
the entire Syſteme and Model ot fo intricate a Diſpen- 
ſation, but only the general Rules of Life and Pradtice, in 
which it was but requiſite they ſhould be trained up from 
their infancy and childhood , that the exerciſe and loye 
of Vertue and Religion might be the more habitual to 
them in their age ; and for this reaſon they were uſed to 
inſtruct them particularly in the Decalogue, as Children 
wow-a daies are uſed to be taught the Apoſtles Creed, the 
Lord's Prayer, and the Ten Commandments , Which con- 
tain the general Heads of Devotion, Articles of Belief and 
Rules of Prattice. The very reducing the general Rules 
of duty both with reſpe& to God and Man, under ten 
general Heads, the putting them not leſs than twice by 
themſelves into Tables of Stone by the Finger of God him- 
Jeff, that is, by a ſupernatural operation of the Divine 
Will, notwithſtanding there is nothing in the Com- 
mandments themſelves, which is not more largely inlif- 
ted upon in the body of the Law, and branched out in- 
to many particular caſes, is a ſufficient argument that 
theſe ten Words or Precepts, or Commandments, were 
intended for the uſe of the 3371, or vulgar fart of 
men, to give them a genera/ ſcheme of their duty ; though 
tor their ſatisfaQtion in particu/ar caſes, whether of rel- 
£/ous ſcruple or civil right, they were to betake them- 
{elves to the Fudges and Officers of their reſpective Tribes, 
and from thence if they were not ſatisly'd, they were to 
appeal to Jeruſalem, in that manner whuch has been alrea- 


dy declared, 
Letters 
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Letters were ſo ſcarce in thoſe early times among 
the Fews , as well as among other Nations, that to 
be able to write and reade, eſpecially to reade the Law 
after the traditionary way, of which I ſhall ſpeak more 
by and by, was that which qualify'd men for the higheſt 
employments in the Fewi/h State; and theretore ir is ob- 
ſervable that Shoter, and Sopher, and Shophet in Febrew 
as they are names very like in ſound, 1o they are alſo 
in ſignification, and were all of them frequently expreſ- 
ſve of the higheſt power and authority among them. 
Sophrim and Shophtim are joyned together as exegetical 
and declaratory one of another, 2 Chron. 34.13. and fo 
are Shophtim and Shotrim, Deut. 16. 18. In the firſt of 
which places the Sevexty render it yguwanreis xa xomet, 
Scribes and Judges; and in the latter they are termed 
viral x20 yezpunrmim wy, Fudges , and Promulgers 
Fudicial Ediits and Letters, as Andreas Maſius in his 
rned and elaborate Notes upon Foſhxa would have it, 
but by his favour, I do not allow that interpretation, 
but am rather of opinion that this word is ſynonymous 
with the former xe;mz/ * For clomywyy is an Introduce 
tion, conywye!s; an Introduttour or Inſtruttour in any Skill 
or Knowledge, and ſo Plutarch calls his little Book mee} 
muy 2995, that is, of the inſtruttion or information of 
Youth; and ſo yerpwnrewm ww; will be interpres, enar- 
rator, Dottor Legis, an Expoſitor or Teacher of the Law, 
and conſequently a Judge of thoſe Controverſies that 
were to be qecided out of 1t; or it is one that was uſed to 
bring out the Law among the People , who were not al- 
bw'd the uſe of it, or could not make uſe of it at home, 
to reade and explain it, and addreſs himſelf to them in 
practical and popular exhortations, as the People ſpake 
to Ezra the Scribe, Neh. 8. v.1. To bring the book of the 
Law of Moſes ; and then v. 2. And Ezra the Prieſt brought 


the Law before the Congregation. 
C 2 Neither 
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Neither were they onely- by, means. of this skill of rea. 
ding and interpreting the Law , capacitated to be the 
prime Judges and Officers among the People, but al. 
to by writing and keeping the Gerealogies, which was 
no queſtion another Imployment ot theirs, they had op. 
portunity of knowing, all the People and ot being better 
known to them , ot underſianding their qualities and 
conditions and ſerving themſelves accordingly of them, 
and by being neceſlary to all conveyances and ſettlements 
of right between man and man, which wall always be 


done in writing where ſuch a thing as writing 1s to be- 


found; they did by this means aggrandize and enrich 
themſelves, and had a mighty ſtroke with their reſpec- 
tive Clients, ſo that it is no wonder the Scribex are men- 
tioned in the Goſpel as men. of ſo great authority. and 


ſway amongſt the Fews, this being a name, tor the reaſons. 


above given, of the greateſt dignity and power -amon 

them, and ſo in.the firit of Macchavees the filth Chapter 
and forty ſecond verſe,the yextunrci; Þ Az, the Scribes of 
the people,are manifeſtly the Leaders and the Chiefs among 


them, and As 19. 35. he who in our Tranſlation is cal- 


led the.Zownclerk,a man of principal credit and authority 
among the People of that place, 1s in the original called; 
Yertunzreys, the Scribe ; and though I am ready to grant 
that this word does not always denote ſo much, but that 
ſometimes the more inferiour Officers, ſuch as the Latines 
call Liflores, apparitores, vzatores, accenſo. are under- 
ſtood by it, which is I think Maus his notion of yeau- 
Mmarxmmwy;, yet that it ſometimes and that very tre- 
quently-in. the Old, and always.1in the New Teſtament 


denoted men of the greatelt credit and power among the- 


Jews, cannot without great unskiltulneſs be deny. 


A ſecond. reaſon from whence it may appear probable, . 
that the ancient Fews- were not, permitted the uſe. and. 
reading of the ſacred Yelmes in their private perſons or: 

Famulies, . 
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Families, is that a great part of it did not concern 
them, but was perfectly the buſineſs of the Prieſts, 
and of none but them; ſo that to inſtru them in 
the knowledge of thoſe things, with that accuracy 
and niceneſs with which it was requiſite the Prieſts 
and Levites themſelves ſhould underſtand-them, was 
but to fill their heads with a ſuperfluous lumber, 
which was of no uſe to them, and was rather an hin- 
drance than otherwiſe to their improvement in, and 
to their due attention to thoſe practical Precepts in 
which they were chiefly concerned. 

Thirdly, There were ſome things in the Law, the 
knowledge of which could ſerve to no other purpoſe 
but onely to be a perpetual tempration to tranſgreſs 
it, as men have uſually an hankering after thoſe 
things, which are with the greateſt rigour and ſeve- 
rity forbidden them ; ſuch was the confeftion or 
compoſition of the holy Oyntment , with which the 
Tabernacle and all its Veſſels and Furniture and the 
Prieſts themſelves were to be anointed, Exod 3o. 
where after the enumeration of its ingredients from 
V. 22. tO 32. it is added v. 32. 33. pon mar's fleſh 
fhall it not be poured, neither ſhall ye make any other 
like it, after the compoſition-of it : it is holy and it 
ſhall be holy unto you, whoſoever compoundeth any like 
it, or whoſoever putteth any of it upon a ſtranger, ſhall 
even be cut off from his people. And the ſame is true 
likewiſe of the holy Perfume, whoſe ingredients are 
ſpecified v. 34. of which it is faid v. 37, 38. And as 
for the perfume which thou ſhalt make, ye ſhall not 
make to your ſelves according to the compoſition there- 
of : it ſhall be unto thee holy for the Lord, whoſoever 
fall make like unto that, to ſmell thereto, ſhall even 

Cc 3 be 
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be cut 4 from his people. Wherefore the knowledge 
of theſe two things in the Levitical Law, being, if 
not put in practice, uſeleſs, and _ practiſed, not 
onely dangerous, but fatal and deſtructive, it is 
moſt likely that as well the ingredients of theſe 
two holy Compoſitions, as alſo the proportions of 
each, and the manner of tempering and mingling 
them one with another, was kept as a ſecret among 
the Priefts, or known onely to him or them who- 
ever they were to whom the compoſition of them 
belonged. 

What hath been ſaid of theſe two Inſtances, the 
ſame would be likewiſe true of what the Greeks call 
the Tetragrammaton, and the Jews, Haſhem, or 
Shem Hameporaſh, the name, or the nomen explica- 
tum, the explained name, as it ſhould ſeem by an Anti- 


phrafis, becauſe, if we will believe the generality of . 


the Fewiſh Maſters, it cannot be explained , which 
being onel to be pronounced with its true Vowels 
by the Zigh Prieſt once a year, when he entred in- 
to the Holy of Holies, was therefore probably, if 
this be true,, (to hinder it from being profaned ) 
kept from the knowledge of all but him, or his im- 
mediate Succeſſour in that high Employment ; 
it is certain that at this day its true pronunciation 1s 
not known, and the Maſorethical Fews either out of 
ignorance or ſuperſtition or both, are always uſed to 
int it either with the Vowels of 4dona; or Elphim, 
ut moſtly of the former ; nay fo fooliſhly ſuperſti- 
tious are they, that in the numbring of the Verſes 
in the preſent Hebrew Bibles, when they come to 
the 15th verſe of any Chapter, whoſe proper marks 
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are a Fod and an Ze, they always change them in- 

to a 7eth and a Yan, counting it by nine and fix, 

inſtead of tex and five, becauſe the Letters by which 

the former two numbers ate denoted, are two of 

| thoſe Letters of which the Shem Z/ameporaſh is 
compoſed. 

He that would ſee more of the modern Superſti- 
tion, may conſult Buxtorf in his Learned Synagoga ; 
and he that deſires to be mformed what admirable 
work the Cabaliſtical Triflers have made of this my- 
ferious name may repair tor ſatisfaction to Rabbi Pau- 
lus Fagins, who is to be ſpoke with at all hours of 
the day in the 2.87h of Exodus at the 30th verle. 

A fourth reaſon then, which may be aſſigned, to 
make it appear that private perſons among the Fews 
were not permitted the reading of the Law, may 
be taken from their ſo. frequent relapſing to /dola- 
try ; notwithſtanding the Law was fo paſſionately 
ſevere in its denunciations againſt that dreadfull fin, 
ſo frequent, ſo unwearied in its exhortations againſt 
it, and that the ſeven Nations, whoſe Land they 
came to poſſeſs, were rooted out from off the face 
of the earth for no other reaſon but this, or at leaſt 
for none ſo much as this, for their /dolatry and ſpi- 
ritual fornication ; it being impoſſible and abſurd to 
conceive, if all the people had been ſufficiently in- 
ſtructed in the Law (which Law at the ſame time 
they muſt be ſuppoſed to acknowledge to have been 
of divine inſpiration, and that all the curſes and bleſ- 
ſings therein mentioned did and would certainly 
belong to the performance or violation of what 
that Law commanded); I ſay, it would be impoſ- 


ſible and abſurd in this caſe to think, that /dolatry 
ſhould 
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ſhould creep in ſo often as it did, without any noife = fi 
or diſturbance; for in all thoſe revolutions in the WW Wi 
Jewiſh Church, from the E/tabliſhed Religion to the _ 
worſhip of dels, and to the abominations of the: - I} 
Heathens round about them, though there might }Þ 'c 
be and were actually ſome few who did not ow the | ma; 
knee to Baal, or ſubmit to thoſe pollutions which I} ®f | 
were ſo inconſiſtent with the worſhip and honour but 
due to the true and onely God ; yet it is manifeſt |} fror 
the Crowd and generality of the People were gene- I tie: 
rally ſwept away with it, as by an Epidemical Di» JJ P* 
ſtemper, a certain Plague and Murrain of the mind, ſtan 
| J} ons 

And this fourth reaſon will borrow yet farther gave 
ſtrength from theſe three conſiderations, each. of ble 
which are alone ſufficient, and much more all of the « 
them together to put the matter beyond all poſſi- by 
bility of doubt or queſtion. of 1 
Firſt, If we enquire into the true reaſon from als 
whence it came to paſs, that the Romiſh Church whe 
in the Adoration of mages and Reliques , in the pom 


ws of Saints, and the ſacrifice of the Maſs of tl 
hath been guilty .of ſo w/e and execrable Idolatry, rar) 
beſides an infinite number of the moſt fooliſh and and 


ridiculous ſuperſtitions, thac either the wit cr the Pray 
folly of man could invent; it is very plain, that Late 
the true and onely cauſe why the deluded World If ©: 
has ſubmitted it ſelf ſo tamely to be trampled ed 

| 


upon and trodden under foot, in ſpite of common 
reaſon and common ſenſe, and hath believed the perp, 
groſleſt contradiftions, as Articles of Faith ;, con | ſecur 
deſcended to the moſt Contemptible and Apith 


Follies as parts of a Serious and Devout Wor- 
ſhip, mear 
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ſhip, is ultimately reſolved into their unacquaintance 
| with the Scriptures, which as long as they were in com- 
| mon uſe among the people, ſo long the Chriſtian Faith 
| continued, as to the main, free from that foul degene- 
racy and corruption, to which it was afterwards tor ſo 
many ages condemned , and under which ſo great a part 
of the Chriſtian World is to this day fo fatally oppreſt ; 
but when once the Greek and Roman Tongues became 
from vernacular to be learned languages, when neither 
| the Fountains themſelves,nor their pureſt ſtreams could be 
repaired to by the ordinary people, and in too many in- 
ſtances not by the Prieſts themſelves, while Tranſlati- 
ons were either not thought of or not itted ; this 
gave occaſion for ignorance and ſuperſtition, by inſenſi- 
| ble degrees to corrupt and adulterate Religion ; and for 
the craft and wickedneſs of deſigning Prieſts, who gain 
by nothing more than by the credulity and ſuperſtition 
of ignorant and fooliſh men, to introduce thoſe opini- 
ons and praCtices into the world, which it is hard to fay, 
whether they were better fitted to promote the outward 
pomp and ſplendour , the ſecular intereſt and advantage 
of the Romiſh Church and Clergy, or more expreſly con- 
trary to the poſitive and declared Revelations of Chriſt 
and his Apoſtles; ſuch as are the ſacrifice of the Maſs , 
Prayers and Maſſes for the dead, denying the Cup to the 
Laiety in the Holy Euchariſt, and the Celibate of the 
Clergy, or forbidding Clergy-men to Marry : of which the 
firſt and third were intended to create a reſpect and reve- 
rence for the perſon of the Prie/t; the ſecond to be a 
perpetual Tax and Sub/idy upon the Lazety ; the laſt to 
kcure the grandeur and external pomp of the Church, and 
all of them to fill the peoples heads with ſuch abſurd and 
groſly ſuperſtitious opinions, as are the moſt effectual 
means for the promoting and perpetuating to future gene- 
ntions all theſe unwarrantablc intereits and deligns. 

Secondly, 
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ſhould creep in ſo often as it did, without any noiſe 
or diſturbance; for in all thoſe revolutions in the 
Jewiſh Church, from the E/tabliſhed Religion to the 
worſhip of dels, and to the abominations of they col 
Heathens round about them, though there might © | 
be and were actually ſome few who did oe 7 ©» 
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| thip, is ultimately reſolved into their unacquaintance 
with the Scriptures, which as long as they were in com- 
mon uſe among the people, ſo long the Chriſtian Faith 
continued, as to the main, free from that foul degene- 
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the grandeur and cxrernal pomp ofthe Church, and 
of them to fill the peoples heads with ſuch abſurd and 
rolly ſuperſtitious opinions, as are the moſt effeCtual 
means for the promoting and perpetuating to future gene- 
ations all theſe unwarrantable intereſts and deſigns. 

Secondly, 
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ſhould creep in ſo often as it did, without any noiſe 
or diſturbance; for in all thoſe revolutions in the 
Jewiſh Church, from the Eſtabliſhed Religzon to the 


worſhip of dels, and to the abominations of the: - 


Heathens round about them, though there might 
be and were aCtually ſome few who did not bow the 
knee to Baal, or ſubmit to thoſe pollutions which 
were ſo inconſiſtent with the worſhip and honour 
due to the true and onely God ; yet it is manifeſt 
the Crowd and generality of the People were gene- 
rally ſwept away with it, as by an Epidemical Dj 
ſtemper, a certain Plague and Murrain of the mind, 


And this fourth reaſon will borrow yet farther 
ſtrength from theſe three conſiderations, each. of 
which are alone ſufficient, and much more all of 
them together to put the matter beyond all poſſi- 
bility of doubt or queſtion. 

Firſt, If we enquire into the true reaſon from 
whence it came to paſs, that the Romiſþ Church 
in the Adoration of Images and Reliques, in the 


hath been guilty of ſo vile and execrable 7dolatry, 
beſides an infinite number of the moſt fooliſh and 
ridiculous ſuperſtitions, thac either the wit cr the 
folly of man could invent; it is very plain, that 
the true and onely cauſe why the deluded World 
has ſubmitted it ſelf ſo tamely to be trampled 
upon and trodden under foot, in ſpite of common 
reaſon and common ſenſe, and hath believed the 


groſleſt contradiftions, as Articles of- Faith ;, con-— 


deſcended to the moſt Contemptible and Apith 
Follies as parts of a Serious and Devout Wor- 


ſhip, 


—_— of Saints, and the ſacrifice of the Maſs 
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ſhip, is ultimately reſolved into their unacquaintance 
| with the Scriptures, which as long as they were in com- 
| mon uſe among the people, ſo long the Chriſtian Faith 
continued, as to the main, free from that foul degene- 
racy and corruption, to which it was afterwards tor ſo 
many ages condemned , and under which fo great a part 
of the Chriſtian World is to this day fo fatally oppreſt ; 
but when once the Greek and Roman Tongues became 
from vernacular to be learned languages, when neither 
the Fountains themſelves, nor their pureſt ſtreams could be 
repaired to by the ordinary people, and in too many in- 
ſtances not by the Prieſts themſelves, while Tranſlati- 
ons were either not thought of or not itted ; this 
ve occaſion for ignorance and ſuperſtition, by inſenſi- 
fe degrees to corrupt and adulterate Religion ; and for 
the cratt and wickedneſs of deſigning Prieſts, who gain 
by nothing more than by the credulity and ſuperſtition 
of ignorant and fooliſh men, to introduce thoſe opini- 
ons and practices into the world, which it is hard to fay, 
whether they were better fitted to promote the outward 
pomp and ſplendour, the ſecular intereſt and advantage 
of the Romiſh Church and Clergy, or more expreſly con- 
trary to the poſitive and declared Revelations of Chriſt 
and his Apoſt/es; ſuch as are the ſacrifice of the Maſs, 
Prayers and Maſſes for the dead, denying the Cup to the 
Latety in the Holy Euchariſt, and the Celibate of the 
Clergy, or forbidding Clergy-men to Marry : of which the 
firſt and third were intended to create a reſpect and reve- 
rence for the perſon of the Prie/t; the ſecond to be a 
perpetual Tax and Subſidy upon the T_ ; the laſt to 
| cure the grandeur and external pomp of the Church, and 
all of them to fill the peoples heads with ſuch abſurd and 
groſly ſuperſtitious opinions, as are the moſt effeCtual 
means for the promoting and perpetuating to future gene- 
ntions all theſe unwarrantable intereits and deſigns. 
Secondly, 
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"Secondly, As unacquaintance with the Scriptures , 
which to the Romiſh Church are as a talent hid in a Nap. 
kin, or a C ——_ under a buſhel/, was the true 
cauſe of that Univerſal Idolatry and Corruption which 
prevails among the deluded Voraries of that Communion) 
ſo on the other ſide the true reaſon why the Reformed 
Churches have ſhaken off that yoke of abſurdities and 
abominations, why they have embraced a Religion more 
agreeable to nature, and more ſuitable to revelation, is 
to be referred to the Holy Evangeliſts and Apoſtles, ſpeak- 
ing to every one of us, as they did to the multitude on 
the day of Pentecoſt, in his ow» proper [4jom and Lay 
guage; Which it is utterly impoſſible they ſhould do, but 
they muſt at the ſame time diſcover plainly to the world, 
God's utter deteſtation of all ſuch /dolatrow pradtices, 
and of all thoſe abſurd and unwarrantable opinions upon 
which thoſe forbidden praCtices are funded 


But, thirdly, to bring the matter a little more home 
to the Jews themſelves, if it be demanded why before 
the Captivity of Babylon, they were ſo often guilty of 
1dolatry, but never after it, as it is plain they were not; 
the true reaſon of this is, that ſoon after the eſtabliſhed 
worſhip was again ſetled upon its old foundations by 
Eſdras and Nehemias ; the Tranſlation of the ſeventy was 
made out of the Original Zebrew, and from that time 
forward the Law was layed open both to the Fewiſh and 
the Gentile World. | 

And theſe three things, as I have ſaid, which are matters 
of tact, and arguments drawn from experience, -I take to 
be a plain and undeniable demonſtration of the matter in 
queſtion, that the ancient Fews were not permitted 


the reading of the Law for themſelves, or in their re- . 


ſpeftive families or perſons. 
This 
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This is the fourth reaſon, a fifth no leſs demonſtra- 
tive than that is, ſhall be taken from the peoples calling 
to Eſdras, to bring out the Book of the Law, and of their 
having loſt not only the memory of thoſe rites and uſa- 
es with which their ſolemn Feaſts were to be obſerved, 

but. of the very Feaſts themſelves ; of their having loſt 
their language in ſo great a meaſure, that E/dras was 


forced not only to produce the Law, but to explain it to 


them, as I conceive, in the Chaldean or Aſſyrian tongue, 
which was then more familiar to them than their native 
Hebrew : All which it is utterly unconceivable how it 
ſhould ever have come to paſs, had it been the cuſtom of 
every _ perſon to tranſcribe the Law for himſelf, as 
the Rabbins and their adherents would make us believe , 
and to reade it to his Children and Domeſtiques in his 
family ; I ſay, it would have been impoſſible at this rate, 
that in ſo ſmall a period of time ( there being ſeveral who 
had ſeen the firſt Temple, who likewiſe returned again 
from the Captivity and ſaw the foundations of the ſe- 
cond lay'd) fo range an ignorance, :and fo utter a for- 
getfulneſs of the whole Law ſhould over-ſpread the whole 
Nation of the Fews. Inſomuch that it was the opinion 

of Ireneus, Euſebius and ſeveral other of the ancient Fa- 

thers, that the Law of Moſes in this Interval was utterly 

loſt, and that by a ſupernatural revelation it was renewed 

by Eſdras ; nay, Tertullian in his book de habitu Mulie- 


* bri, is ſo poſitive as to affirm it for a certain and un- 


doubted truth , Heroſolymis Babilonia expugnatione dele- 
ts, omne inſtrumentum Tadaice literature conſtat per Eſ- 
dram eſſe reftauratum ; ** It is certain that after Fera/a- 
* Jem was demoliſhed by the King of Baylor, all rhe 
« Monuments of the Fews/h Learning or Law ( which 


' were now perfettly loſt ) were reſtored by E/dras. Which 


opinion, as being grounded upon no other foundation, 


than that extreme ignorance of the people. in the Law 


aſter 
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aſter the return from the captivity, and their impoxrty- 
ning Eſdras to bring out the Book of the Law, may 
without any unwarrantable diſreſpeCt to antiquity be re. 
jected , eſpecially ſince I hope I may pretend to have 
given a better account of thoſe matters, becauſe it hath 
nothing precarious in it , which is the fault of this; for 
it does not follow , becauſe Eſdras was deſired to bring 
ext the book of the Law , that therefore it was revealed 
to him by i»/piration, but that he could not bring it out, 
unleſs he oy it in poſſeſſion is certain, which is all that 
I contend for. 

Neither need we be fo ſcrupulous of rejetting the teſti- 
mony of the Fathers in this caſe, if we conſider that the 
divine inſpiration of the ſeventy Interpreters, and their 
exact jumping together , notwithſtanding every man 
made his Tranſlation apart, is aſſerted by every whit as 
ſtrong, nay, a much ſtronger ſuffrage of antiquity than 
this of the Sromve5iz, or ſupernatural illumination of F/: 
dras ; nay, Juſtin Martyr tells us, that he himſelf faw 
thoſe very Cells, in which this miracle of a Tranſlation 
was wrought; and yet nothing in common ſenſe is more 
plain , nothing that happened either yeſterday or to day 
more known, than that F«/tin Martyr was impoſed up- 
on, and that all his fe/ow ſuffragans were miſtaken; un- 
leſs we will affirm that the Spirit of God was ſo, and 
put all the miſtakes and over-ſights of the 70 Interpre- 
ters, which after all that aac Yoſus hath faid in their 
defence, were very many, to the divine Spirit, either im- 
poſing upon all mankind, or being miſtaken and deceived 
it ſelt ; either of which is almoſt equally abſurd and blaſ- 
phemous to ſuppoſe, becauſe the firſt argues a pravity 


in his Will, the ſecond an imperfection in his Nature, 


and by both the foundation of all certainty is deſtroyed, 
it being the ſame thing with reſpe& to our faculties, 


which depend upon his skill and veracity for their foonh 
whe- 
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whether he be capable of being deceived himſelf, or be 
of ſuch a fallacious and deceittull nature, that he will 
make no ſcruple of-impoſing upon us. | 
Sixthly, Ir is to be conſidered, that this was the con- 
ſtant practice of the moſt remote antiquity among all aa- 
tions, that the Myſteries of their Religion were uſually 
locked up among the Prie/ts,and kept from the knowledge 
of the common people, and they had either — 
no writing at all but among the Prefs, and ſuch as was 
to be found in the publick Records or in the ſacred Yo- 
lumes, both of which were uſed to be kept in their Tem- 
ples ; or if they had any, yet it was a di/tintt character 
from that which the Prieſts and Zjerophante uſed, which 
was unknown to the ordinary ſort of men : ſo Porphyrie 
faith of Sanchuniathon, that he took his Hiſtory, #*x T4y 
xg me Tmiuv Tao pon pacteTuv Ke THY iv TOI itgot; aveyexpay, 
Out of the publick Records, and ſacred Volumes laid up in 
the Temples : And Philo faith, that he compared his Hi- 
ſtory, Tos 2770 Tay ed Ty Wer ow droxeupa Arguariay 
Yermuwunow With the hidden or concealed Monuments of 
the Ammonites which were layd up in their Temples ; for 
ſo I rather chuſe to tranſlate *Apzwwtiwy, than as Bochar- 
tus doth of the 1dols of the Sun, which are called in ZHe- 
brew Chamanim; tor all men that underſtand any thing 
in theſe Grammatical affairs, do know very well that *Awu- 
were; is a very Analagous word from *Apeauov or *Afcuuey 
to ſignifie one of that people or nation ; and I conceive that 
in this place it can, in /fri& Analogy, ſignifie nothing elle: 
So alſo Drodoras Siculus, ſpeaking of the letters of the 
ptians, ſaith, they had two ſorts in uſe among them, 
one which was the pub/zque letter of the whole Nation, 
the other pecaliar to the Prieſts, derived down to them 
ſucceſſively from Father to Son, and kept ſecrtt among 
themſelves. 


Tt Laertius, 
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Laertius, in the life of Democritus, giving a Catalogue 
of the Books which he wrote , among others mentions 
theſe two, me! Tay cv Migty, and mg Tv 0 Baſlurn 
[ecwr yeErmunzTur, of the ſacred Charatters in Meroe and 
Babylon. 

And laſtly, Theodoret in his Queſtzons upon Geneſis , 
&v Toi; QAuvinec; vas ri Tives For yaggxrhees YERMLL- 
Twv &5 iregmess memyigwuw In the Gracian Temples 
there were certain peculiar charatters, which were called 
iregmxs, that is to ſay, the letters or charatters of the 
Prieſts, where when Bochartus, trom whom T have bor- 
rowed theſe Citations, would interpret ew! vor in a 
larger ſenſe , for any Barbarous or Heathen Temples ; it 
is certain that this is precarious, if it be not falſe, and 
that the more ſtri&t interpretation, by which ew in 
Greek is uſually oppoſed to &z28ze&, is the more likely 
to be true. 

From hence it is that the Greeks are uſed to call that 
ſecret learning which is kept among the Prieſts by the 
name of Muze, the Myſteries ; from the Zebrew Sa- 
thar, latuit, the Participle of which in ZZopbal is Meſtar, 
and from thence is the Greet Musazio or Mus#euy , ap- 
plyed afterwards peculiarly by the Greek Fathers to the 
conſecrated Elements of the Holy Euchariſt ; for this rea- 
ſon, becauſe the Earechumens themſelves, and much more 
the & iZ» , thoſe that were perfe&tly without the pale of 
the Church, were not admitted to fee or know any 
thing of the ſolemn adminiſtration of that holy Supper; 
inſomuch that in their Homilies or Sermons, or other Di- 
courſes, they never allowed themſelves to talk plainly 
concerning 1t, that the knowledge of thoſe ſecrets might 
not by any means be imparted to any, but ſuch as were 
admitted into the moſt perfe& order of Chriſtians, and 
were in the ſtricteſt degree of fellowſhip and communi- 
on with the Church. 

Where- 
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Wherefore when ever they had occaſion to touch upon 
any thing of thoſe holy rites, the knowledge of which 
was not permitted to any but the perfect Chriſtian, they 
were uſed to ſpeak of it only in very general terms, clo- 
ſing up their dark and general expreſſions with an inzow 
& memwnutvo, that is, the initiated or the perfect Chri- 
ſtians underſtand what I mean ; and by the ſame Ana/ 
with this, to obſerve that alſo, now it lies ſofairly in m 
way , the Turks at this day are uſed to call thoſe whe 
are Atheiſtically given, or rather they are uſed to call 
themſelves, (as arrogating a more extraordinary know- 
ledge to themſelves above their neighbours, only tor be- 
ing more ignorant and ſtupid than they are) the Muſarim, 
that is, 5: amonaroup meu, the profound or deep ſearchers 
into the nature of things, for Sour in Hebrew is receſſtt , 
and Mouſar the Participle in Flophal is qui in receſſu la- 
tet ; and Mouſarin, as I have ſaid, are the profound and 
deep Philoſophers of the times, as this ſort of people uſu- 
ally account themſelves, and laugh at all that are pioufly 
or ſeriouſly diſpoſed, as a pack ot filly, ſaperſtitious mor- 
tals frighted by publick tales, by clouts and ſcare-crows, 
the cratty inventions of Prieſts and Politicians to keep 
the world in awe. 

Laſtly, By the ſame Azalogy it is that the Turks call 
themſelves Muſhlemen, that is to ſay, the faithful, the 
perfett or the elett, for Shallem is perfeitum, beatum eſſe , 
and from thence in Hophal Muſhlam , and by the addi- 
tion of a Turkiſh termination Muſhleman ( as from the 
Chalday Tirgem is the Turkiſh, Drogerman tor an Inter- 
war is a perfett or bleſſed man, or a profeſſor of the 
true Religion, in which appellation the Mahometans 
hug themtelyes, as their_fe/ow Predeſtinarians _y us 
are uſed to do, and learn to deſpiſe and hate the reſt of 
Mankind. 
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Now if it be true, as I have made it appear, that this 
was the cuſtom of all the ancient World, to keep their 
facred Volumes locked up in the Temples, and concealed 
from- the knowledge of the common people ; if this were 
the cuſtom of the Ammonites and the Agyprians, both 
of them ſo near neighbours to the 7ſrae/ztes, then theſe 
two things ſeem pretty plain. 

Firſt, If you add this general cuſtom to what hath 
been faid before to prove that the common Fews had little 
or no acquaintance with their law, I hope all this, taken 
together, will at leaſt ſtrengthen what former proof hath 
been given, if it may not pretend to be a new proof by 
it ſelf. 

Secondly, If we ſhould ſuppoſe that the Fews had ge- 
nerally that familiar knowledge of, and acquaintance with 
the law which is denied, what extreme madneſs and 
folly would it have been in this caſe for them to relapſe 
to the Idolatries and Superſtitions of the Heathen World, 
that is, to run out of the light of noon, into the darkneſs 
of midnight, to leave a Religion which they perfectly 
underſtood, and were not capable to be abuſed by the 
craſt and ſubtilty of deſigning Prieſts, to embrace thar, 
where all was kept ſecret, and where they were ia per- 
petual danger of being impoſed upon by the deſigns and 
artifices of thoſe whoſe trade and livelihood depended 
wholly upon the credulity and ignorance of the people? 
or would they not rather have faid to any that ſhould 
have endeavoured to perſwade them to make fo fooliſh 
and fo unaccountable an exchange of their Religion, as 
our Saviour faid to the Samaritane Woman, 7Tou know 
ot what you worſhip, we know wþat we worſhip, for ſalva- 
tion is of the Fews? So that beſides the direct proof of this 
aſſertion, which this conſideration will afford, here is 
alſo a Demonſtratio per abſurdam , and the manifeſt in- 
convenience of the contrary opinion is enough to over- 
_ throw it. Seventhly, 
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Seventhly, For this reaſon the law is called the Cove- 
nant of Levi, Malach. 2. 4. And ye ſhall know that I have 
ſent this commandment unto you, that my covenant might 
be with Levi, ſaith the Lord of Floſts. Not but that the 
Covenant was made in common with the whole people of 
Iſrael, but it is called the Covenant with Levi, becauſe 
as it follows wv. 7. The Prieſt's lips ſhould keep knowledge, 
and they ſhould ſeek the law at his mouth, far he is the 
meſſenger of the Lord of Hoſts. And then wv. 8. to ſhow 
how eaſie it was for them, who had the entire poſſefſion 
of the law to themſelves, and who were the Oracles up- 
on whom the people depended to impoſe upon them, and 
abuſe them at their pleaſure ; it is added, But ye are de- 
parted out of the way , ye have cauſed many to ſtumble at 
the law, ye have corrupted the covenant of Levi. 


Eighthly and laſtly, It is to be conſidered that in all 
the moſt ancient times of the Fewi/b Church, the ſacred 
Volume conſiſted wholly of Confonants, and that the 
Vowels were ſupplyd, without the help of any viſible 
Characters, by the skill or traditionary uſage of the 
Prieſts, among whom it was preſerved ; that it had no 
Vowels viſibly and determinately ſet down, is evident 
from the Genius of all the Eaſtern languages, to all of 
which this defect did anciently belong , and from the 
Writings of all the Rabbznical DoCtors, whether Ancient 
or Modern, who always have, and (till do continue to 
thisday, to write down only the Conſonants, or unſound- 
ing Letters, leaving the Vg;vels to be ſupplied by the 
Skill or conjecture of their g.>;1ders ; and, laſtly, from all 
the ancient M SS. of the Z#b+ ew Bible it ſelf ; of which 
Iſaac YVoſſrus, who had ſeen Two thouſand, an incredible 
number, affirms, that he never ſaw any ancienter than 
Six. hundred years, which had the Maſorethical Vowels 
and Accents annexed to it. ” 

| @W 
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Now it being clear and evident, to thoſe who under. 
ſtand any thing of theſe matters, from the nature of the 
thing it ſelf, and from the experience of thoſe differences 
which are to be found, by comparing the ſeveral Tranſl. 
tions, which have been made out of the Original Ze. 
brew with one another, by collating the ſeventy, and the 
Chalday Paraphraſts, and the fragments of Symmachuy, 
Aquila and Theodofion, the YVulgar Latin, andthe ancient 
Medraſhes or Fewiſh Expoſitions and Paraphraſes toge. 
ther, ( ſomewhat of which hath been already attempted 
by Cape/us , but yet ſo as that, without any detraCtion 
from that incomparable work , there is {till an infinite 
field remaining for the induſtry of others to exerciſe it 
ſelf) I fay, it being evident from all this, that the fame 
Conſonants are capable of, and have been aCtually pointed 
with different Vowels, which different Vowels ſhall con- 
ſtitute different words by themſelves, and ſhall by the 
change of one or more ſuch words make a different ſenſe 
to ariſe in a ſentence taken together according to the 
ſeveral poſlibilities of variation in the fame clauſe or ſen- 
tence ; it is manifeſt that every new way of pointing, 
is in effe& a new Comment or Paraphraſe upon the Text, 
in which this variation is made. 

But beſides this there is alſo another ſort of variation 
to be conſidered, to which the Scriptures of the 0/4 
Teſtament are eaſily, and have been actually expoſed ei- 
ther by the miſtakes, or by the wiltull and induſtrious 
fault of the Tranſcribers, and that is by the likeneſs of 
Conſonants either as to tke'gfound or figure either in the 
Old Samaritane, or in the; 4%eſent Affyrian Charadter ; 
fuch as are the changes of « Valeth, a Reſhand a Lamed, 
by reaſon of likeneſs in figure, or of an Fajin and an 
Aleph, being both gutturals, for the ſimilitude of ſound, 
into one another; of which ſort of alterations there are 
an incredible number of inſtances to be found, by com- 

-paring 
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paring the ſeveral Tranſlations with one another, to ſay 
nothing of that addition which might be made to theſe 
by a compariſon of all thoſe M SS. which are extant at 
this day, nor to take notice of the Xeri and the XKetib of 
the Maſoreth it felt, or of the various readings of Ben 
Aſher and Ben Nephthali, that is, to fay of the Eaſtern 
and Weſtern Fews. 

Now whoever ſhall conſider theſe two cauſes of dit- 
ferent reading or different interpretation, and ſhafl with- 
all ſuppoſe the ancient Fews to have been every one of 
them obliged to tranſcribe an entire Copy of the Law 
for himſelt, and to have read it without any Points and 
Vowels ; and, laſtly, thall compare this with the miſtakes 
to which men are ſubje&, the wotull ignorance and want 
of ſenſe, to which the common crowd of all Nations is 
uſually expoſed, and much more the Fews, who are by 
nature a ſtupid, melancholly and ſuperſtitious ſort of men; 
and with the conceits and prejudices, the love of novelty, 
the natural itch of being thought wiſer than their teach- 
ers, and the wicked ambition which in all ages and na- 
tions poſſeſſes many mens breaſts, of overthrowing and 
unſetling the preſent eſtabliſhment of things, of difobey- 
ing their ſuperiours, of gathering Churches or Congre- 
gations, as the Modern phraſe is, that is, of ſiding into 
Factions and Parties, _ of diſturbing the publique peace 
and quiet upon religious pretences ; and then let him tell 
me whether it were fafe after all this to intruſt every pri- 
vate perſon tv tranſcribe the Law or Prophets, or to 
point it for himſelf, that is, in effect to make all the al- 
terations in Religion, which either ignorance, careleſneſs 
or deſign can introduce ; nay, whether it would not have 
been impoſlible, in ſo great variety of reading and inter- 
pretation as this would have unavoidably occaſioned, but 
that the Fewi/h Nation muſt have been canton'd and di- 
vided into as many Se&s, as there were diiferent pn 
tics 
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lities of interpretation, ariſing from either of the two 
cauſes , which have been above ſpecified and aſſigned. 


What confuſion would this have introduced into the 
Ceremonial part of the Moſaique Law, while every alte. 
ration of a letter or vowel would have made a new Cere. 
mony, and there would have been as great diverſity of 
rites as there was poſlibility of variation, and all pretend- 
ing to the ſame divine authority to juſtifie and vouch 
themſelves 2 how would the people, out of that innoya- 
ting humour which is natural to the populace of all the 
world, have divided and ſubdivided themſelves into ſeve- 
ral Parties, Conventicles and Factions ? and how would 
the Prieſts, as faſt as revenge, or ambition, or opiniatrity 
and affe&tation ſhould prompt them, have put themſelves 
in the head of diſagreeing SeQs, and would have fomented 
thoſe differences among the Fews with the ſame real or 
pretended zeal and earneſtneſs that the Non-conformiſts 
do now among us, only with this advantage , that the 
Fews might have done it, when the interpretation of 
places, for want of a _—_— punCtation, was left ſo much 
to every man's honeſty and judgment, with infinitely 
greater plauſibility and pretence of warrant from above, 
than our diſſenting Incendiarics can do, who are ſo ſhame- 
fally driven out ot all their poſts, unleſs it be their igno- 
rance, knavery and ws, which are citadels im- 
pregnable againſt all the power of argument in the world, 
and can only be taken in by the faithtull and vigorous exe- 
cution of ſevere and wholeſome Laws ? how would they 
have lampoond and ridicul'd the Prophets ? and how 
would the ſeveral Parties, by a ſeveral way of reading, 
pointing or accentuation have diſcharged the ſeveral Pro- 
phecies at one another > Laſtly, what ſtrange uncer- 
tainty would this have brought upon the Law and Pro- 
phets > how would it have confounded all thoſe Prophe- 
cies 
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cies that foretold, and all thoſe Rites and” Sacrifices that 
typified and ſhadowed out the coming of the Meſſias ? 
And by conſequence how would it have perplexed and 
entangtd , m_ plainly evacuated and diſanulled all the 
evidence which we have, beſides the unqueſtionable mi- 
racles of our Saviour and his Apoſtles, tor the Chriſtian 
Religion 2 how would it have baffled and defeated that 
argument for our Saviour's Perſon and Doctrine, upon 
which he himſelf laid ſo mighty ſtreſs, that he deſpaired 
any miracle, how great ſoever, ſhould perſwade them , 
with whom the teſtimonies of Moſes and the Prophets 
were of no force and ſignification ? For upon ſuppoſition 
of ſuch infinite variation, as the Promiſcuous uſe of the 
Was Hebrew, before the uſe of points, would have in- 
troduced, theſe teſtimonies could not poſſibly have been 
of any weight or value with any conſiderative or think- 
ing man , becauſe the. ſeveral readings by their mutual 
oppoſition would have deſtroyed and ſupplanted one 
another. 

It is ſo far from being true, that the ancient Fews were 
permitted the promiſcuous uſe and reading of the Law, 
that it ſeems rather to have been denied to moſt of the 
Prieſts and Levites theinſelves; for we are to conſider 
that in the diſtribution of the Levites to their ſeveral em- 
ployments, there were none admitted to the aCtual exer- 
ciſe of any facred office whatſoever, till they were ar- 
nved to the age of twenty years, and that at that age 
they were only capable of the more ſervile or handy- 
work employments ; and as they arrived to greater ma- 
turity of years, ſo they were admitted to offices and 
employments of a more honourable nature ; that there 
were ſome appointed for Porters, others for Singers, 
whoſe buſineſs was only to be inſtrufted in the Songs of 
the Lord, without any obligation that appears to any _ 
particular ſtudy of the whole Law : And fo tor thoſe that 
| Uu were 
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were employed, in dreſſing or preparing the ſacrifices, or 
in ſprinkling the blood, it was not requiſite they ſhould 
learn this skill by a. perſonal converſe and acquaintance 
with the Law ; as well becauſe all the Ceremonies be- 
longing to the performance of ſuch Miniſteries as theſe, 
neither were nor could be preſcribed in the Law it ſelf, 
without ſwelling it into a much larger Volume, than that 
in which it is now contained, as hath been already ob- 
ſerved, to the ſhame of all Non-conforming ſcruples, and 
to the undeniable juſtification of humane inſtitutions in 
religious worſhip; as becauſe it is ſeen that things of this 
nature, that is, the ceremony and formality of Offices, 
whether Civil or Divine, may be and are aCtually handed 
down to men in a traditionary way ; as it is poſſible fora 
man, and many a man aCtually does underſtand the 
Laws of England ſufficiently well, and yet in the praQtice 
of a particular Law-Court, is not halt ſo well skilled as 
an ordinary Attorney. 

Beſides all which, it is ſtill further to be conſidered, 
that at the return from the Captivity of Babylon, as hath 
been already obſerved , E/dras did not only inſtru&t the 
people in the knowledge of the Law, but alſo the Prieſts 
and the Levites themſelves, Nehem. 8. 13. which would 
have been needleſs, if all the Prefs had been. equally in- 
ſtrafted in the knowledge of it ; or if ſome of them, 
unleſs in thoſe matters which belonged to their particu- 
lar charges, which as well as the Law it ſelf, were now 
by ſeventy years diſuſe forgotten, had not been either 
O_ or very nigh as ignorant as the common peo- 
ple. 

Wherefore it is moſt reaſonable to conceive, that as the 
line and family of Aaroy, were of all the Levitical race, 
the higheſt in the Prze/tly dignity among the Fews, inſo- 
much that the Priefts and the Levires are frequently di- 


ſtinguifhed from one another in Scripture ( though ut ts 
true 
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true that the Levites were Prieſts too, though in a prea” 
ter latitude, as well as Aaron and hu ſons, being al of 
them equally ſubſtituted inſtead of the firſt born, and all 
of them dedicated , though in a leſs degree, to the ſer- 
vice and miniſtery of the holy things, ) I ſay, it is highly 
reaſonable from hence to conclude , that the more parti- 
cular knowledge and ſtudy of the Law was confined to 
the tamily of Aaron, who were thoſe Prieſts, moſt pro- 
perly and ftrittly ſo called , whoſe 6 ® in the language 
of Malachi were to preſerve knowledge ; and to whoſe 
cuſtody alone, as being the moſt ſacred depoſitum in the 
world, the Original MS. of the Law it felt, or the moſt 
Authentique and unqueſtionable Copy of it, was commit- 
ted, Deat. 17.18. 

It is not certainly for nothing that the Letter or Com- 
miſſjon of Xer-xxes to Eſdras in Pilephus is thus ſuperſcribed, 
'EoTeg iegd xa} avayary T5 Yew vius, to Eſdras the 
Prieſt, and Reader or Interpreter of the Law of God; and 
ſo he is called again afterwards in the body of the Epiſtle 
it ſelf, which is to me a plain intimation, that the skill 
of reading, and much more of interpreting the Law, was 
in the time of E/dras, a great rarity among the Prieſts 
themſelves; for that by av2y»w5ns or Reader, ſomewhat 
more is implied, than what the Fews afterwards in their 
Synagogue worſhip called Chazay, and the Greets fome- 
times av21yyu51;, is evident from the words of Epiphanius 
in the Herefte of the Abionites, who calls the Zebrew 
Chazanim, by an Heleniſtical word *AZavirzi, and inter- 
prets it in Greek by 9:zxou or vmrgirz, which is the 
very word uſed in St. Luke's Goſpel; and it is plain from 
that place of St. Luke, and from the interpretation of Epz- 
phanius, and the place above cited out of the TraQtate 
Succa, that no more 'was meant by it than an ordinary 
Reader in one of our Pariſh-Churches ; whereas E/dras 
was not only a Prieſt, but a Prieſt of greateſt note and 
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dignity among the Fews at that time, as appears ſuffici- 
ently, as well by the ſacred Story, as by the teſtimony 
of Tfepbus, who calls him, Antiqg. L.XI. c. 5. near, 
iegels TE AeB , the chief Prieſt of the people, that is, of 
that part of them, who returned out of Babylon into Fu. 
dea, which all the Fews did not, the High Prieſt of the 
whole nation , properly ſo called, remaining ſtill behind, 
whoſe name in the time of E/dras was Foakim, and was 
ſucceeded, after his death, by his ſon Eliafm, remain- 
ing ſtill in Bavylon, as Joſephus reports ; which is ſtill a 
new argument to invalidate thoſe teſtimonies of the an- 
cient Fathers, whereby they would make Eſdras, to have 
recovered the law after it was periealy loſt, by a divine 
inſpiration ; for certainly it is not very likely that the 
High Prieſt himſelf, who was chiefly concerned to under- 
ſtand the law, was any whit leſs knowing in it than E/- 
dras, much leſs that all the ſucceſſion, during that Inter- 
val, which conſiſted of three ſeveral perſons according 
to Foſephus, that is, Jeſus, and Joakim, and Eliafim, were 
all of them ſo utterly unacquainted with the law, and 
with their office, as they muſt be, if this opinion of the 
Fathers be admitted for truth ; beſides that what Foſephus 
faith of E/dras, that he was Tay Mwvotes vipiwv ixzv3; fur 
T&2%, ſufficiently or competently Skilled in the law of Mo- 
ſes, is very ſhort of a divine inſpiration. 


It being therefore thus clear from ſo many irrefragable 
arguments, that the reading of the law till after the tranſ- 
lation of the ſeventy was not permitted the commonalty 
of the Fews, ( which if it had, it would have been im- 
poſſible, that both the law and language during this inter- 
val, ſhould have been ſo utterly loſt. ) 

It being certain that they were kept in this ignorance 
and darkneſs, even in the time of their beſt Kings, of 
David, and Solomon, and Fofrah ; and that it was : far 

rom 
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from being diſallowed by God himſelf, that it ſeems ex- 
preſly approved by him, in thoſe words of the Prophet 
Malachi, which I have produced. 

Laſtly, It being no leſs evident, that ſuch a conceal- 
ment of the Law, from the knowledge of the common 
people, could not be without great inconveniences attend- 
ing it, by expoſing them to the cheats and impoſtures 
of the Prieſts, as it is at this day in the Church of Rome 
in a great meaſure, and by being in all probability the 
occaſion of their ſo frequently relapſing into the Idola- 
trous worſhip of the Nations round about them. 

From hence we have another pregnant inſtance how 
ſtrict and rel:gious care was had to the preſervation of 
peace and unity in the Fewi/h Church ; and this example 
purſued into its conſequences, is ſtill a ſtronger argument 
tor all thoſe humane means of unity and publique peace, 
which if quietly ſubmitted to and obeyed, will bring to 
paſs that bleſſed end they aim at, without expoſing us 
to any of thoſe dangers and inconveniences with which 
this Jewiſh prohibition was attended. 

If it were lawfull or warrantable , among the ancient 
Fews, to prohibit the reading of the Scriptures, or fo 
much as to permit them not to be read, becauſe the rea- 
ding of them would be attended with this fatal conſe- 
quence, that it would infallibly through the perverſneſs 
of bad, or the unskilfulneſs of ignorant men, have been 
the occaſion of great ſchiſms and diſorders in the Fewi/þ 
Church and State, (as I have demonſtrated, it muſt needs 
have proved,) notwithſtanding the great danger and in- 
convenience to which the prohibition it ſelf was expoſed; 
then certainly all thoſe humane inſtitutions which tend 
to the ſame end, without the ſame or any like inconve- 
nience are undoubtedly lawfull and fit to be commanded, 
and conſequently both fit and neceſſary to be obey'd. 


The 
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The great deſign of Religion is the peace and happi- 
neſs of Mankind, and theretore whatever does in its own 
nature, or in its dire& and neceſſary conſequence, tend 
to the diſquiet and diſturbance of the world, is naturally 
forbidden to men conſidered as members of a civil focie- 
ty ; ſuch was the promiſcuous uſe of the Law and Pro- 
phets among the ancient Fews, and for that reaſon it was 
with equal juſtice and neceſſity forbidden ; and if it be 
the ſame caſe in the permiſſion of things indifferent, or 
in the publique allowance of cvery man's private fancy 
and humour, as to the circumſtances and external Modi. 
fications of Divine worſhip; if this be always found by 
experience to be a means of crumbling men into Fatti. 
ons and Parties, of alienating mens affections, and dif- 
uniting their intereſts, and ſetting the ſeveral Parties at a 
. perpetual ſtrife and variance with one another; then it 

tollows plainly, that a prohibition of ſuch liberty under 
legal penalties, which 1s the only remedy againſt ſuch 
diſorders, is, becauſe neceſſary to a neceſlary end, the 
peace and weltare of Mankind, lawtull, and a duty incum- 
bent on the Civil Magiſtrate, to whom the care of the 
publique peace and fatety is committed ; which if he ſhall 
neglect, he is anſwerable to God for the greateſt breach 
of truſt of which any publique adminiſtration is capable; 
and it being confeſſedly at every man's own choice, not 
conſidering him as a Member of a Society, what indit- 
ferent polture or circumſtance he will make uſe of in 
divine worſhip, otherwiſe there could be no indifferent 
things in nature; it is as neceſſary when he enters into, 
or engages himſelf in a ſociety, that he reſign up this 
liberty to the publique Will of the Supreme Civil Power, 
as any other privilege or power of aCtting, with which 
antecedently to all bargain or compaR, he is by nature 
inveſted ; For this plain reaſon, becauſe otherwiſe the fo- 


ciety can Either not ſubſiſt at all, or not without perpe- 
tual 
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tual trouble and diſorder ; which becauſe it is in all its 
degrees, a proportionable tendency to an aCtual diſſolution, 
it may and muſt be reſtrained with the ſame care, with 
which Rebellion or Anarchy ſhould be avoided ; which 
being the direC& contrariety to Government, or the return 
of Society into a ſtate of nature, is that in whoſe preven- 
tion by all neceſſary means the Magiſtrate is chiefly 
concerned. 
- We find in Scripture that even divine Laws themſelves 
are ſometimes of no force or obligation, when a particu- 
lar a& of Charity or Mercy either to man or beaſt is con- 
cerned ; as when David and his followers ate the ſhew- 
bread, which could not legally be eaten by any but the 
Prieſts ; and for the fame reaſon the plucking. a Sheep 
out of a pit, the pulling of ears of Corn, and healing of 
the blind - on the Sabbath-day, are allowed not to be a 
violation of the Sabbath, though expreſly contrary to 
the words of that Commandment, wherein the obſerva- 
tion of the Sabbath, or a feriation from all manner 
of work or labour is enjoyned ; which how ſtri&tly it 
was obſerved, not only by the ſuperſtition of the - hy 
but by the appointment of God himſelf, in caſes where 
there was no ſuch abſolute neceſſity , we know by the 
puniſhment of him, who was ſtoned by the whole con- 
gregation for gathering of ſticks on the Sabbath-day. 

It therefore a divine Law may be diſpenſed with in 
caſes of neceſſity, at the prudence and dilcretion of men, 
what can be more plain than that upon the ſame account 
2 humane law may juſtly be ena&ted ? For this reaſon, 
becauſe a diſpenſation of any divine Law, in cafes not 
particularly excepted in the Law it ſelf, is every whit as 
much an LS inſtitution, as any poſitive humane 
Law ; and if there be the ſame reaſon of neceſſity in both 
caſes, that is, for the welfare of a particular perſan, and 


much more of a whole ſociety, they are both of them - 
equa 
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equal obligation ; neither will it avail any thing in this 
caſe to diſtinguiſh betwixt humane inſtitutions in ſacred 
and in civil Matters, for certainly the obſervation of the 
Sabbath belongs to the former of theſe ; and if humane 
laws may determine in what particular inſtances the Sab. 
bath is violated, and in what it is not, that is, in what 
manner the Sabbath ſhall be obſerved ; then it may as 
well determine, nay, and much more, any other bare ex- 
ternal circumſtance of Worſhip whatſoever. 

But above all things, we can never too noguantly re- 
fle& upon what hath been ſaid as to the prohibition of 
reading the Law and Prophets to the Fews of old, which 
being a thing drawing fo great inconvenience after it, 
and which could have no other gocd meaning than to 
preſerve the peace and unity of the Fewi/h Church, which 
I have ſhown plainly, without this prohibition could ne- 
ver have been preſerved ; this certainly extends in its con- 
ſequence with much more concluſiveneſs to all thoſe ex- 


pedients of publique peace and ſafety, whatever they be, - 


which have no ſuch inconvenience attending; which to 
be ſure muſt be the caſe of all indifterent matters, which 
would otherwiſe ceaſe to be indifferent, and by being 
maniteſtly hurtfull would loſe their name. 

But let not any man for all this think or ſuggeſt, that 
in this I favour the cauſe of the Cs, who deny the Po- 
pulace the uſe of Bzbles in the vulgar tongue ; for in the 
firſt place I only repreſent matter of fad, without making 
any application ; in the ſecond I fay there is great diſpart- 
ty of reaſon betwixt the Papiſts and the Fews ; for had the 
Vowels been added to the Conſonants in the Hebrew Bi- 
bles, ſo as the ſenſe might have been more plain and lels 
ſubject either to errour or deſign, which is the caſe of all 
our Bibles in the Modern Tongues, there had not then 
been the ſame reafon to keep them lock't up among the 


Prieſts that there was ; and it would have been as ſafe to 
permit 
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owe every man the uſe of the Law and Prophets for 
his own private reading, as it was after the ſeventy had 
compleated their Tranſlation, after which the know- 
TA of the Law was diffuſed in common among all the 
ews. 

Again, If the Law had contained only matters of Mo- 
rality and rules of Lite, which is the main buſineſs o fthe 
Goſpel , it could not have been fo lyable to any dange- 
rous corruption, becauſe it would be more difficult tor 
any Doftrine to gain credit among men, which contra- 
dicted the common ſenſe and the common intereſt of 
Mankind ; but in a book of Rituals and Formalities of 
external worſhip, as different readings muſt have pro- 
duced different rites, ſo thoſe different rites would have 
produced ſo many different Parties and FaCtions among 
the Jews. 

Fourthly, It was abſolutely neceſſary before the ap- 

rance of our Saviour in the world, that the Scriptures 
of the Old Teſtament thould be lay'd open to the know- 
kdge both of Few and Gentile, to prepare them for the 
reception of the Meſias that was to come, and to render 
them the more inexcuſable, eſpecially the former, if at 
his appearance they did not give him that welcome and 
reſpetull entertainment, which was due to the great- 

of his charaQter and perſon. 

Fifthly, We are expreſly commanded in ſeveral places 
of the N. T. to ſearch the Scriptures, we are told that all 
Scripture is written for our inſtruftion, and 7 imothy is 
commended by St. Pax/ for his knowledge of the Scrip- 
ture from his youth upwards ; and ſince all theſe places 
n the New Teſtament, where the Scripture or Scrip- 
tures are mentioned are to be underſtood of the Old, this 
5 ſufficient to ſhow how neceſſary it was ſometime before 
our Saviour's appearance , ang at that time 1t. ſelf, and 
ever ſince, that the Scriptures of the Old Teſtament _ 
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be lay'd open and expoſed to the view of Few and Gentile, 
becauſe Moſes and the Prophets did teſtifie of the Meſſas 
and it would have been impoſſible to underſtand how all 
the Prophecies and Types of the Old Teſtament were 
fulfilted in the perſon, and by the ſacrifice of the Meta, 
without comparing the Life and Hiſtory of that perſon, 
and thoſe types and prophecies together. 

Sixthly, Since we are commanded in the Scriptures of 
the New Teſtament to ſtudy and ſeatch into the Scrip. 
tures of the Old ; and that only for this reaſon, becauſe 
they bear their teſtimony to the Mefias, whole types and 
thadows are explained and unfolded in the Goſpel : this 
1s ſufficient to ſhow the obligation we are under, to ſearch 
the Scriptures of the New Teſtament alſo, becauſe they 
can neither be ſufficiently underſtood without one ano- 
ther ; and the reading of the Old is enjoyned us only for 
that reaſon, that we may compare it with the New for 
_ better underſtanding of both, and eſpecially the 
atter. 

Seventhly, Since the Hiſtory of our Saviour's Birth 
and Life, and Miracles and Sufferings are fo faithfully 
and particularly ſet down in the Goſpels, as this was un- 
queſtionably intended for the benefit of all ſucceeding 
generations, who would otherwiſe have loſt that Hiſtory, 
or have received it, corrupted and imbezled by fooliſh and 
ridiculous Fables ; ſo the greateſt benefit which any man 
can receive from a Narrative of this nature, is to be ex 

from the Original Narrative it ſelf, or from ſuch a 

ithfull tranſktion, as keeps the cloſeſt to the literal and 
Grammatical ſenſe of the Original ; beſides, that ſuch 
Tranſlations, made by men of learning and integrity 10 
all ages, into the vulgar tongue, for the uſe of the common 
people, are a perpetual ſecurity againſt all the corruptions 
and impoſtures of ſuperſtitious, ignorant or def1gning 
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' Eighthly, As there is matter of Hiſtory in the books 
of the New Teſtament, which is beſt preſerved and moſt 
edifyingly delivered to the common people, as nigh as 
may be in the very words, which, it may be ſuppoſed, the 
divine Pen-men themfelves, had they been to interpror 
their own books into Engliſh, or any other Modern lan- 
guage would have uſed; ſo there are alſo matters of 
Faith and Pradtice : The firſt of which as containing my- 
ſteries above humane comprehenſion,. ought to be deli- 
| vercd as exaCtly as is poſſible in the very words of the 
inſpired Writers, to doe otherwiſe, being either to pretend 
to explain thoſe things which cannot be explained, or to 
make myſteries of our own, inſtead of delivering thoſe 
of God and- Religion. And then as to the rules of life 
and praCtice, they can never appear in a more Authori- 
tative or becoming garb, than in that which God him- 
ſelf hath put them ; neither can the native ſamplicity and 
beauty of the Goſpel, that peaceable and gentle temper 
which it breathes from it felt, and is ' to inſpire into 
all that converſe with it,*be any way fo advantageouſly 
and fo profitably repreſented to the world, _ every 
man's peruſing the Goſpels and Epiſtles for himſelf, by rea- 
ding the very Sermons of our Saviour himfelt, and the ad- 
vices of his inwmediate followers and Apoſtles, in thoſe 
very words, or their equivalents in which they were de- 
livered. 

Ninthly, Though it cannot be deny'd when we. have 
ſo many and ſo fad experiences to convince us of the 
truth of it, that the reading of the Holy Scriptures in 
the vulgar tongue is attended with many inconveniences 
from the perverſneſs, the deſign, or the ignorance of men; 
yet thoſe inconveniences neither are nor can be ſo great, 
35 that they ought to ſtand in any degree of competition 
with the ſalvation of the ſouls of men, which are ot in- 
finitely more price and valuethan any other conſideration 
whatloever. Xx 2 Tenthly, 
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Tenthly, Theſe inconveniences are not ſo great as 
thoſe to which not only particular perſons, but Religion 
it ſelf is expoſed by the contrary extreme, that is, by 
keeping the Bible lockt up in an unknown language, 
which is in it ſelf, and has been found by experience in 
the Romiſh Church, to have been the cauſe of all thoſe 
monſtrous Idolatries and Superſtitions, all thoſe abſurd 
Fables and foolith Traditions, with which that communion 
is at this day polluted ; and which inſtead. of being fo 
zcalouſly pra&tiſed , and fo eagerly purſued after by the 
Votarics of that way, would by the light of Scripture, if 
they were to take their meaſures from thence, be ſuffici- 
ently deteRed and proportionably abhorred; which is not 
only maniteſt from the repugnancy of the Scripture it 
ſelf, to ſuch abominable trumperies and wicked impoſiti- 
ons upon the belief or praCtice of men, but alſo from the 
ſeparation of the reformed Churches from that of Rome, 
which proceeds altogether upon Scriptural meaſures, and 
cannot be juſtified upon any other pretence ; and ſtill in 
all ages, ever ſince the corruption of Chriſtianity by the 
Romiſh artifices, from its firſt ſimplicity into a fardle of 
abſurdities and innovations, thoſe gainfull impieties have 
been proportionably detefted, as there was more or lels 
of Evangelical light and truth ſhining forth in the 
world. | | 
Eleventhly, There never can any ſo great inconvent- 
ence happen by a promiſcuous uſe of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in the vulgar tongues, which may not in a great 
meaſure, if not altogether, be remedy'd by the ſ:ri&t and 
impartial ſeverity of wholeſome Laws; and where Laws 
do not govern the outward practices of men, though 
they have nothing to doe with private opinions, while 
they remain ſuch and do not walk abroad ; there the 
government mult 'of neceſſity be diſſolved, and all the 
banks of order and ſociety muſt give place to a deluge of 
Enthuſiaſm and Fanatique madnels. Twelithly, 
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Twelfthly, There can no miſchief or inconvenience 
follow upon a publique allowance ot reading the ſcrip- 
tures in the vulgar tongues, it there be but ſuch re- 
ſtraints laid upon the practices and opinions of men, as 
are of abſolute neceſſity to the peace and ſecurity of every 
Commonwealth ; and if thus much may not be allowed, 
it every man ſhall be permitted not onely to reade the 
Scriptures, but to interpret them as he pleaſes, and to 
practiſe in conſequence of his interpretation ; ſo prodi- 
gious are the follies, ſo ſtrong the prejudices, fo raſh and 
inconſiderate the zeal, ſo wicked and deteſtable the de- 
ſigns of abundance of men ; that if this be the true En- 
gliſh of Goſpel-liberty ; if this be that liberty which Chri/ 
came to purchaſe for us, and which he hath entailed u 
on every follower or diſciple of his, then his followers, 
though agreeing in this, That they all acknowledge him 
for their head and leader, will yet be at as great ſtrife and 
variance among themſelves; nay, and perhapsat greater 
too, than if they had been deſtitute of ſuch a common 
guide, who by ſuch an ungovernable, unbounded liberty 
of interpretation, ſpeaking no certain ſenſe, but accom- 
modating himſelf in all things, to the follies, prejudices 
and deſigns of ignorant or wicked men, will inſtead of 
being the Price of Peace, and the healer of all breaches 
and animoſities among us, prove the certain and infal- 
lible cauſe of infinite miſery and diſtraction to the 


world. 


The Second E XERCITATION, 


Concerning the true Pronunciation of the Te- 
tragrammaton, cr four lettered Name of God 
among the Jews; As alſo concerning the Pytha- 
gorick TerraCtys and other Philological matters 
that have a connexion with it. 


Ben Ezra in the Introduction to his Paraphraſe upon 
the Book of Eſther tells us the Samaritanes were 
uſed to worſhip 4/ima, inſinuating thereby that 

they were /dolaters, though this indeed be but a Rabbi- 
ical Equivocation, and is rather a confeſſion in behalf of - 
thoſe whom he would pretend to accuſe, that they were 
Worſhippers of the true and onely God that made Hea- 
ven and Earth and all that therein is ; For what is Afima 2 
it is either 4th ſhema, that is, Haſhem, the name of God 
among the Jews, or it is 7 onus xg} donyeinle, x4 
avaponicy, him whoſe name <annot be expreſſed in its 
true ſound and pronunciation, and fo 1s. the ſame with 
the ſhem hameporaſh; or if it be not an Egquivecation, it 
is a downright Falſehood, for it was not the men of Cath, 
as the Jews call the Samaritanes, but thoſe of Flamath 
that worſhipped 4/hima, but the Cuthites Idol was Ne- 
gal, 2 Kings 17. 30. and though all the ſeveral Nations 
there mentioned verſe 31. may in ſome ſenſe be com-- 
prehended under the general name of Samaritanes, as 
being all tranſplanted by Sa/manaſſer into that Country, 
which from Shemron the Metropolis was uſually called 
Samaria, yet it is manifeſt that it was but a very ſmall 
part of them , that worſhipped this Idol 4/hima, and 
therefore 4ben Ezra cannot free himſelf from the impu- 
tation either of an £quivocator or a falſe Accuſer. 

There is alſo a certain Hebrew Gentleman the Authour 
of. 
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of a Book called Toledeth Feſhu, or the Beok of the Gene- 
rations of Feſus, who is ſo kind to our Saviour as to ac- 
knowledge that he was acquainted with the ſod ſhem ha- 
meporaſh, the Arcanum nominis Tetragrammati, (4 mighty 
ſecret it ſeems it was accounted) and if you will believe 
| all that Suidas tells you in *In78;, you may then make 
out to your ſelf a probable account how he came by this 
ſecret, by being of the number of the Prieſts themſelves, 
among whom this ſecret ſeems to have been locked up; 
but though I grant he knew every thing which was poſ- 
ſible ro be known, and that from him, as being God, no 
ſecret could be hid, yet upon the Authority of tuch Few- 
i/h Fables as theſe, no man will believe any thing that un- 
derſtands what Authority is, and upon what grounds it 
may ſafely be relied upon : For as to the firſt I thall prove 
that it was not any ſuch ſecret as is pretended, and for the 
latter, beſides many other abſurdities in the Story it ſelf, 
it is certain that our Saviour, any otherwiſe than by his 
Virgin Mother's ſide, which could not entitle him to the 
Prieſthood, was not of the Tribe of Levi; but of that of 
Judah, of which Foſeph his reputed Father was deſcended, 
and in whoſe right by a tacit kind of ysf:nz or Adoption 
he was the Son of David and the King of the Fews. 

How long the Fews have been ignorant of the true 
pronunciation of this ſacred Name may be ſeen in part 


by Philo Fudeus, who ſeems to have been ignorant of it | 


himſelf, and to pronounce the ſame of the generality of his 
Countrymen the Jews, L. 3. de vita Moſs, where he hath 
theſe words, ſpeaking of the Breaſt-plate which was to be 
upon the Ephod of the High Prieſt, Exod. 28. and par- 
ticularly of the 4inding of woven work mentioned v. 32. 

eurey *\ mirzAw, wave glpav. tr usrydm, mrHzess 
Excov yaupzs inal, 6 mou TI em x9.) yaaTiaey on 
pig Ker lagmaroy Sip axe gi yew C ayor, cNNG 
0” 8; 70 Taegmay 892448 * Texyexpuale ?) TEV0ph2 
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gnow 6 Frye 5); that is, about the Breaſt-plate there 
went as it were a golden Bracelet , interwoven with the 
four Letters of that name, which it is not lawful for any ei- 
ther to = or hear, unleſs it be in the Sanduary, having 
firſt rightly prepard and purifyd themſelves. Now if it 
can be proved that Philo had never read the Law in Ze- 
brew, then it is plain that he himſelf was ignorant of 
thoſe letters of which this name conſiſted, and this be- 
ſides other inſtances which may be given of his great 
unskilfulneſs in the Z7ebrew Cuſtoms and Language, can- 
not be better made out, than by the place ir felt which 
I have juſtly newly produced, 1n the cloſe of which he 
ſays, Terexyextyunro ?) Ti ue gnov 5 HoMy@ 5), the 
Theologue or Divine, that is, Moſes, ( who by Lucian 
in his Philopatrs is called 5 GexyvayÞ., the flow Spea- 
ker ) tells us that this name conſiſted of four letters, which 
Moſes does no where fay ; though indeed as it was deli- 
vered down to Poſterity by him , it conſiſted of no 
more. 

Neither was Joſephus any more knowing in this AF- 
fair, after*all his brags of an extraordinary skill above 
other men, than Philo; his words are theſe, L. 5. a>. 
ch. 15. ſpeaking of the Head-tire of the Figh Prieſt, 
Thu) 5) x4 Takeo dtp adon, and 05 Uariy- 
Yoo meet lu yeurr; aMG) lu cigar. txTUTWace Blows TH 
22% YERLALETR , THYTHE . Un povierte Temes ; that is, 
his head was covered with a Linnen Tiara or Mitre, which 
was to be ſurrounded with a blew or purple Lace, about 
which there was to be another binding of gold having the 
four ſacred Letters woven in it, now thoſe four Letters 
are four Vowels. 

Now if theſe four Letters were not Yowels but Con- 
ſonants then it is manifeſt that Foſephus was miſtaken , 
and conſequently was unacquainted with the 7etragram- 
maton in its original form and —— m—a 


I am 
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of a Book called Toledeth Feſhu, or the Book of the Gene- 
rations of Feſus, who is ſo kind to our Saviour as to ac- 
knowledge that he was acquainted with the ſed ſhem ha- 
meporaſh, the Arcanum nominis Tetragrammatt, (a mighty 
ſecret it ſeems it was accounted) and if you will believe 
| all that Suidas tells you in *In75;, you may then make 
out to your ſe,” LL. .-a-nwnt how he Came by this 
ſecret, by beu 
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gnow 6 Fry *); that is, about the Breaſt-plate there 
went as it were a golden Bracelet , interwoven with the 
four Letters of that name, which it is not lawfull for any ei- 
ther to ſpeak or hear, unleſs it be in the Sanduary, having 
firſt richth prepard and purify'd themſelves. Now if it 
can be proved that Philo had never read the Law in Ze- 
brew. then it is plain that he himſelf was ignorant of 
|, and this be- 
n of his great 
.anguage, can- 
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of a Book called Toledeth Feſhu, or the Book of the Gene- 
rations of Feſus, who is ſo kind to our Savionr as to ac- 
knowledge that he was acquainted with the ſod ſhem ha- 
meporaſh, the Arcanum nominis Tetragrammati, (a mighty 
ſecret it ſeems it was accounted) and if you will believe 
| all that Szidas tells you in *In78;, you may then make 
out to your ſelf a probable account how he came by this 
ſecret, by being of the number of the Priefts themſelves, 
among whom this ſecret ſeems to have been locked up; 
but though I grant he knew every thing which was poſ- 
ſible to be known, and that from him, as being God, no 
ſecret could be hid, yet upon the Authority of tuch Few- 
i/þ Fables as theſe, no man will believe any thing that un- 
derſtands what Authority is, and upon what grounds it 
may ſafely be relied upon : For as to the firſt I thall prove 
that it was not any ſuch ſecret as is pretended, and for the 
latter, beſides many other abſurdities in the Story it ſelf, 
it is certain that our Saviour, any otherwiſe than by his 
Virgin Mother's ſide, which could not entitle him to the 
Prieſthood, was not of the Tribe of Levi; but of that of 
Fudah, of which Joſeph his reputed Father was deſcended, 
and in whoſe right by a tacit kind of ydnz or Adoption 
he was the Son of David and the King of the Fews. 
How long the Fews have been ignorant of the true 
pronunciation of this ſacred Name may be ſeen in part 


by Phil» Fudgus, who ſeems to have been ignorant of it | 


himſelf, and to pronounce the ſame of the generality of his 
Countrymen the Jews, L. 3. de vita Moſis, where he hath 
theſe words, ſpeaking of the Breaſt-plate which was to be 
upon the Ephod of the High Prieſt, Exod. 28. and par- 
ticularly of the binding of woven work mentioned v. 32. 
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gnow 6 Hr 5); that is, about the Breaſt-plate there 
went as it were a golden Bracelet , interwoven with the 
four Letters of that name, which it i not lawfull for any ei- 
ther to | way or hear, unleſs it be in the Sanduary, having 
firſt rightly prepar'd azd purify'd themſelves. Now if it 
can be proved that Philo had never read the Law in He- 


brew, then it is plain that he himſelf was ignorant of 


thoſe letters of which this name conſiſted, and this be- 
ſides other inſtances which may be given of his great 
unskilfulneſs in the ZZebrew Cuſtoms and Language, can- 
not be better made out, than by the place it felt which 
I have juſtly newly produced, 1n the cloſe of which he 
ſays, TETetyexpwuery?) Te u nov s Horfya 4), the 
Theologue or Divine, that is, Moſes, ( who by Lucian 
in his Philopatri is called 5 GexyvryÞ, the flow Spea- 
ker ) tells us that this name conſiſted of four letters, which 
Moſes does no where ſay ; though indeed as it was deli- 
vered down to Poſterity by him , it conſiſted of no 
more. 

Neither was Foſephns any more knowing in this AFf- 
fair, after*all his brags of an extraordinary skill above 
other men, than Philo ; his words are theſe, L. 5. aw. 
ch. 15. ſpeaking of the Head-tire of the Zigh Prieſt, 
Tu 5 xapznlu Buxyir wv ioxeme TIER, xaTie Hf) Uariy- 
Yu mee lu yeurn; aNNG. lu cipar©®. ixrurujpues plow Tr 
ite YER Are , TrHITE 5 ir porerre Trxmen ; that is, 
his head was covered with a Linnen Tiara or Mitre, which 
was to be ſurrounded with a blew or purple Lace, about 
which there was to be another binding of gold having the 
four ſacred Letters woven in it, now thoſe four Letters 
are four YVowels. 

Now if theſe four Letters were not Yowels but Con- 
ſonants then it is manifeſt that Joſephus was miſtaken , 
and conſequently was unacquainted with the 7etragram- 


maton in its original form and appearance. 
s D - I am 
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FT am not-ignorant that Foſeph Scaliger in his Notes 
upon 2 fragment of —_— in Euſebius will necds have 
it that gwvferre in Joſephus does not lignily Vowels pro- 
perly ſo called, but any Letters whatſoever, but by the 
tavour of ſo great a man the contrary 1s unanſwerably 
manifeſt from the place it ſelf, for if by yexpwanre im- 
mediately foregoing Letters in general are to be under- 
ſtood, as there is no doubt or queſtion to be made but 
they are, then it is manifeſt that when he adds, Tara 2) 
6h pariere Timex theſe Letters are the four guvierra, he 
muſt be a to reſtrain the genus of yexpuurra.or: 
Letters. to the ſpecies of guvierre or YVowels ; and to ſay 
otherwiſe is but to repeat the ſame thing ſeveral times 
over to no purpoſe, it being as much as it Joſephus had 
ſaid, that the Mitre of Aaron had a Band about it in- 
terwoven with four Letters, which four Letters were four 
Letters, fo blind are great men ſometimes out of a too 
indulgent. fondneſs for their own Conceits, when they 
are hunting about, through all the cold ſcents of Crit 
ciſm to ſupport a very lame and feeble Conjecture, which 
was Scaliger's buſineſs in this place. It 1s plain theretore 
that by grate in Foſephus, YVowels are to be underſtood, 


and that he muſt be underſtood of the name IEYN, as. 


that holy Name was repreſented by Philo Bydlius out of 
Sanchorzathon, for there is no other that I can find or hear 
of conſiſting of four Yowels. 

To this place of Joſephus I ſhall adde another from 
his Antiquities, L. 2. p. 61. by which, though it will 
ſtill appear more plain, how ignorant he was as to 
this commonly reputed Myſtery, ſo by the help of what 
he tells us, we ſhall a{terwards find a way by which this- 
Myſtery. ſhall be plainly and demonſtratively revealed. 
His words are theſe, ſpeaking of the Miracles that were 
wrought to perſwade Moſes, that it was indeed no other 


than God himſelf, that was. about to ſend him upon 1o- 


dangerous- 
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dangerous and fo diſpleaſing an Errant to Pharaoh King 
of Aigypt. Mavis 3 gx tyuv ameiv ol; imryynero 7 
Yeiov, SraTH; Te TUSTWY GefSaiw jphcerw, X21 Gxe gaTvy Yor! 
WA, Wituw, dun, x2: muenWai T2TH; $8 Dov. 
pews & Alma InSils, nnliu pwl% wuarh dun 
11av Th Bly piovioz, gzovis ©\ aur) were ywumn xii Oe 
w; &n 121 Thw wy? lay nf, v2 Rev SS; Oviuuat 
ewTe 7ra2dvai To; lego Taggxzahi, xz} 6 Ir, won ni 
maivcs Tm taurs meconyoe lev, s metricy is avlownes m2- 
2:ANGony, m24 is 8 japt Repu; emeay ; that is, Moſes being 
no longer able to withſtand ſo great Teſtimonies of a Divi. 
nity, having ſeen and heard ſo great atteſtations of a Di- 
vine Power ; beſought him further , that he would conts- 
nue to give the ſame Proofs and Evidences of himſelf in 
Agypt, and that he would vouchſafe to acquaint him with 
his name, that ſo when he came to doe ſacrifice to him, he 
might entreat him to be preſent to and to accept of his Sa 
wo by that name which was moſt pleaſing to him, with 
which requeſt of his it ſeemed good to the Divine Majeſty 
ro comply, and to acquaint him with that name of his, which 
was till that time unknown to mortal Men, and which it is 
not lawful for me to utter. 

If it be demanded how this name of God, which is the 
moſt proper to him and the moſt expreſſive of his nature, 
as ſhall be hereafter declared ; came to be fo great a ſe- 
cret, even to the Fews themſelves, who ought in reaſon 
to be the moſt familiarly acquainted with it, as being 
derived from a Root of their own Language, there are 
two accounts to be given of it. 

Firſt that general Reverence which has prevailed in 
al! Nations for the name of God, which by being uſed up- 
on every ordinary occaſion, would render his Being leſs 
reſpected, and his Power lefs feared rhan it ought to be 
amongſt Men, of which we have a very remarkable In- 
ſtance in an Epigram of an uncertain Authour in the An- 
thology. Dd 2 'OL 
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Where the Epigrammariſt ſpeaks in a form of ſolemn 
fwearing, but does not name that God to whom he 
makes his appeal. And ſo alſo Pindar, as he is cited by 
Brodeus in his Notes upon this Epigram, vai pact T Gonuy ; 
' where the Scholzaſt ſays, tvaafeins F Jpnriew Gt Agyaia 

Alpurraviy Tz 3viuere TY Mav ; out of reverence to ſo 
facred a thing as an Oath and to the Gods to whom the 
appeal is made, the Ancients were wont to leave out the 
zames of their Gods, even then when they ſwear by them. 
So alſo Ariſtophanes in his BzTegy% — 


Mz 7, ©94 juev 89” av & Ti; ?At) (oh | 


where the Scholzaſt thus gloſſes upon the. place ; t9uns 
Tas Cpuroca xai 79 NG 5 TH; agy nic, ivirre pi mer 
512822 I Foy WAzmins yew ; that 1s, he ſwears ellipth- 
cally or imperfeitly, for this is the cuſtome of the Ancients 
when they ſwear , ſometimes out of reverence to leave out 
the name of that God whom they invoke. 
A ſecond cauſe of this ignorance among the Fews was 
that this reverence to the name of God, having, in a man- 
ner worn it out of uſe among the Fews themſelves, the 
Seventy when they came to tranſlate the Law, and Pro- 
phets (if indeed they did. tranſlate both at the ſame time; 
which 1s much queſtioned by learned: Men) would not 
expoſe that holy name to the view and knowledge of the 
Gentile world, which had. been either very nigh or a/to- 
gether conccaled from the Fews themſelves; and therefore 
in their- Tranſlation they always render it by K2i&.,. a 
Bame in; Greek equally ſigmficative of Exiftence and. Aus 
| tharity 
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thority together, the fr/# of which, as being the baſis-of 
all other Attributes, is the foundation of 'the /atter.... So 
that the reading of the Scriptures not- being. permitted 
the common Tews (as I have in part proved already, 
and ſhall prove more largely and more clearly by and 
by) till ſuch time as the Verſion of the Seventy preyail- 
ed in the world, and was expoſed equally. to the, ſight 
and peruſal both of Few and Gentile ; it is no wonder 
that this Ignorance in ſo important a matter mſtegd of 
being improved by that Tranſlation, ſhould rather be con- 
firmed and take deeper root from thence, ſo as ut- 
terly to baniſh the Knowledge of it, as well out of the 
Fewiſh as the Gentile world ; 1o as had it not been for the 
Monuments of Sanchoniathon, and ſome other remazns of 
Antiquity, known onely to the more curious and inqui- 
ſitive ſort of men, it had.been utterly loſt and forgotten, 
and its true pronunciation. could: have -been onely gheſs'd 
at , without any certainty” of-truth, as it is at this;da 

not without a palpable diſcovery of their ignorance, in 4 

matter, by the Maſorethical Pointers of our preſent He- 
brew Bibles; wherefore Foſephus and Philo.not being ac- 
quainted with thoſe monuments of Aztiquity which Hhave 
mentioned, nor with.the Original Hebrew it ſelf, (which 
Iplieve to be true of Philo eſpecially , and, very. proba- 
bly of the other alſo) at leatt being ignorant of the'true 
pynQation of that word, which ſince their being carry'd 
away captive into Baby/on was now utterly lo{t among . 
the Fews themſelves, it is no wonder they ſpeak of it, as 
of a. name which it was not lawfult-to- ueter, being wil- 
ling to excuſe their unskiltulnefs by a pretended reverence 
for that name whoſe true pronunciation and ſound they 


did not. know. | | MAE; (EP ah 
But, as I have ſaid; though- Foſephus Gotlooiin 


ſtranger to the 7etragrammaton or aarne of, Ge 


of. four Letters, yet, by that light which we may, borrow 
+ ws from : 
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from him, we may to able to demonſtrate what this 
Name was, of what Conſonants it conſiſted, and with 
what Vowels it ought to be pointed. 

For in the firſt place, when Moſes deſired to know by 
what name he ſhould invoke Almighty God when he 
was facrificing to him , or rather as the Scripture. it ſelf 
deelares it, what name he ſhould make uſe of to Pha. 
raoh, as the name of that divine Perſon by whom he was 
employ'd, he adds, nei 5 Srl; ww pan Thy Tem 
gizy, s meireew tis av9ewnes mazeNionv, Mi Is 8 wa! 
Syjus eimeiv, God then acquainted him with that name of 
his, which till that time was nnknown to men, and which 
it was not lawful for Joſephus to utter. Now this name 
of God conſiſting of four Letters, ( for it is the Ehjeh 
afher Ehjeh, I am that I am, which the Seventy tranſhte 
5 av, and Philo Fudens in more places than one He ciuu 
6 wv, 1 am he that is ) it is manifeſt that this is the 
per Tetragrammaton or ſacred Name of God, to which 
the Few? have always paid ſo great and fo juſt a vene- 
ration. 

And if we conſider further that in the Monuments of 
the Greek Antiquity there is extant , as the name of the 
Supreme Namen among the Fews, ie, as appears by the 
voice: of Clarins Apollo in Macrobius, and by many other 
Teſtimonies produced by Bochartus, and by two other 
Inſcriptions, the one not known, the ether not taken 
.notice of by him. 


The firſt of which is taken notice of by Scaliger in his 
Notes upon that —_—_ of Porphyrie which I have 
mentioned ; and the Hft is the Inſcription of an Axtique 
Seal now in the poſſeſſion of my Reverend and Lo 
Frien 
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Friend Dr. Cove/, a preſent great Ornament of that ex- 
cellent Society, of which I have the honour and happineſs 
aft} a5 Eg Gs 
Laſtly, it by a very little variation of the preſent puna- 
tion, inflead Ebjth by a ſegol, we ſhall reade it Ehjob 
by an holem, then by taking away the he which being an aſ- 
pirate in the middle of a word cannot be exprelled in Greet ; 
that which is left is a/w,, or for better ſound's ſake iz, 
as what the Hebrew calls Ramathaim, the Seventy for the 
ter ſweetneſs of the ſopnd have called 22uaSaiu; and 
this is the reaſon. why in Greek it conſiſts but of three 
Letters, whereas in the Hebrew it hath four, becauſe the 
Aſpirate which cannot be- expreſſed by the Greeks any 
where but in the beginning, ot a word is loſt, which ix 
likewiſe acknowledged by Bochartus in his De Coloniis + 
Phenicum, L. 3. c. 9. though in the true Etymon-of the 
word izw he be as-widely miſtaken ; his words are theſe, 
Inſala Chia eſt inſula. Serpentis, ex Chiuja, VY conſouum 4 
Grecis eſt neceſſario omiſſum, ut in (2 ex Javeh Det nomine 
Tetragrammato ; that is, The Iſland Chia ( or Chios) is as 
much as to ſay the Iſland of a Serpent, from the Syriac Chiuja 
leaving out the V conſonant which by reaſon of its aſpiration 
the Greeks cannot expreſs, as in izw from the Hebrew Favoh 
which is the Tetragrammaton or four lettered name of God. 
But by his Favour there is no ſuch word-as Favoh in the 
world. no nor Jahoh neither, which was Saint Ferome's 
conceit, though the latter Editions have read it corrupt- 
ly Jehovah in his Commentary upon. P/al. 8. Prixs ne- 
mew Domini apud Hebr@os quatuor literaram- eſt, jod, he, 
van, he, quod —_ Des vecabulum ſonat & legi poteſt 
Jahoh, by which he would imply that the Greet iz 
anſwers to this Fahoh in Hebrew, though ſtill we gain 
this mach by this Teſtimony of Saint Ferome, that the 
holy Name of God , uſually called-the Tetragrammater 


was written-exattly with the.ſame letters in his daies, 
with 
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with thoſe which are now extant in our Modern Bi- 
bles;. and the fame thing appears likewiſe in the MINT 
of Precopius in Eſajah , which I make no queſtion was 
taken out of the Tetrapla, or Hexapla, or Ottipla of Ori. 
gen in all which Editions, one Colume was the ZZebrew 
written in Gree# Charaers and with Greet Vowels ; 
but- the Name of God, conſiſting of theſe four Letters 
which I have mentioned, was, as I conceive, ( its true 
pronunciation being at that time unknown to the Fews 
themſelves, or if it were known it was ſo ſuperſtitiouſly 
ſacred that it was thought unlawfull to utter it) exprel: 
{ed onely by its Conſonants without the addition of any 
Vowels, which being read backwards according to the 
Eaſtern Faſhion, is exattly the Procopian TTITI1. And 
it this explication of {z» which I have given be the true, 
it will then anſwer exactly to that explication of it which 
is given by Clemens Alexandrinus from Lib. 5. izs 6 we 
Sreprveterai 6 av xai.6 tmp, for both of theſe ehjob 
which is the Future Tenſe from hajah will ſignify, as well 
becauſe the Future Tenſe in Zebrew is both of a tuture and 
preſent ſignification, ſometimes -one and ſometimes the 
other-, as becauſe he that affirms of himſelf, ehjoh, that 
is, $4 imp, or, Hu ciju 6 froww@, I will be, or, I 
am he that will be hereafter, does by that very affirma- 
tion include and ſuppoſe his preſent exiſtence. 

' Bochartus. his Etymon of this name, is therefore cer- 
tainly falſe, as well becauſe he is forced to recurr to a 
needleſs Elifion of the V conſonant, as becauſe the an- 
cient Future Tenſe from Havah was not Favoh but Feh- 
voh as 1 ſhall prove immediately; and Saint Ferome's So- 
lution is therefore abſurd, and conſequently falſe, upon 
ſuppoſition that Fahoh is from the Preſent Tenſe Havab, 
becauſe it melts a radical into a quieſcent letter, which 
certainly ought not to be. 


Again, 
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Again, as Joſephus in the place laſt mentioned is to be 
underſtood of izw or Ehjoh, as hath been ſhewn, ſo when 
he tells us that the {zex yexunrle the letters of which 
the holy Name of God conliſted, were riamex purierle , 
four vowels, it is equally manifeſt that he can be under- 
ſtood of no' other name, than the IEYNQ of Sanchoni- 
athon, which he learned of Ferombaal, that is, Gideon, 
as Bochartus rightly determines ; for there is no other 
name*®of God in Zebrew, . which being expreſſed in 
Greek CharaCters, will conſiſt of four vowels but this ; 
'and as izw anſwers to the Hebrew ehjoh which is the 
frſt Perſon of the Future Tenſe from hajah, fo iz is 
the Hebrew jehvoh, that is the thirdPerſon ſingular of 
the ſame Future Tenſe from havah, which is the ſame 
with hajah, as our firſt Mother Eve was therefore cal- 
led chauah, with a va, becauſe ſhe was eem col chai, the 
mother of all living, with a jod, and fo both of theſe 
names as well AJ» as izw, will ſignifie the ſame, and 
will be bath of them expreſſive of the Divine Exiſtence 
which is the foundation of his power ; all the difference is * 
that when God ſpeaks of himſelf his name is ehjoh, but 
when men ſpeak of God his name is jehwvoh, and both 
of them are fitly enough rendred by the Seventy 6 ay, 
he that is, or 6 eG, which is the ſame, for one ſig- 
nification of xvgw is <zragy®, and by the Oracle am 
1YAG, he whoſe original is from himſelf. 


MZvo yardeiar onpiny Azyov #9” ap tex, * 
Av Nov avaxle Gpuevor rv wi. 


And that- the change of the puntation from a ſego! to a 
cholem may be no longer a ſcruple, I will now ſhew 
that this was indeed the ancient way of punCtation, 


from a place of Plautus in his Paxulus, where Milphio 
| E e thus 
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thus ſalutes Zanno the Carthaginian and his companions 
in his own Language. 


Avo uojates eſtis 2 aut quo ex oppido 2 


And again; 

Ha. A4vo Mil. ſalutat. And a little after, Mi. 49 
Dennz, which being ſo often repeated, it cannot be que- 
ſtioned, bur it is the true. reading, and that Awvo, is as 
much as-the Latin Ave, ſalve, that 1s, it is the Irpera- 
tive from Zavah, which ſignifies to be or to live; and 
if Zevoh be the Imperative, then Jehwoh is the Future, 
as well, in Zebrew as Punique, for theſe two are in a 
manner the very ſame, as will appear by thoſe large Re- 
mains of the Punique Language extant in. Plautus, which 
have been learnedly explained by comparing them with 
the pure Hebrew, by our Countryman Mr. Seldex in his 
ingenious and learned Treatiſe de Diis Syris, by Samuel 
Petitus in his Miſcellanea, and laſtly by Bochartus hims 
ſelf in the ſecond part of his Geographia ſacra. which is de 
. Coloniis Phenicum ; beſides that the names both of Perſons 
and Places in the Phenician Tongue are a ſufficient argu: 
ment of. its nearaffinity or rather perfect ſameneſs with the 
pare, Hebrew, fo that I: think for the, proof of my Aſer- 
tion,. here is all the authority that can with reaſon be 
expected, but yet to-put.it beyond all doubt or queſtion 
F ſhall .add two or three Conſiderations more. 

And firſt, whereas Theodoret upon Exodus repreſents 
the Samarztaxe pronunciation of this holy Name very dit- 
ferent from the Hebrew, x4A8n 5 and, ſaith he, Sepa- 
eZ?) pa eb, zo 5 izw, From this it is to be obſerved. 

Firſt, That when Theodoret. affirms the iaw. to have 
been peculiar to-the Fews in diſtin&tion from the Samas 
ritanes, this. includes, an affirmation that. the Fewi/h 
panQation was properly by an Zolem. 


R=<q AABD= => (= mh, =» wm mo 


ia 
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In the ſecond place, as a farther confirmation of that 
Pointing and Pronunciation of this ſacred Name which 
. Thave alligned, I appeal to the cuſtome of the Ancients 
in their adoration of a Seeze ; for. as it is ſtill our cu- 
ſtome upon..that occaſion to ſay God bleſs or God ſave 
you, Sir, with a bow towards the perſon to whom the 
Salutation was made, ſo anciently they were uſed at all 
ſuch times, to ſay, ZZ aw, which is the ſame ; the 
reaſon of which was, that the perfon ſo affeted, does 
by the very Sneeze it ſelf pronounce the holy name of 
God, which is £hjoh, whuch being thus caſually and in- 
voluntarily pronounced, the ſtanders by were uſed to 
invoke him in behalf of the party Sneezirg, ſaying, Zo- 
ſhiah, or ſome ſuch word ſignifying a Prayer tor his 
health and fafety: And from hence it was that Xeno- 
phon cited by Ariſtotle out of the third. of . his ave6aas, 
calls the Sternutamentum or the Sneeze it ſelf a God, and 
the Bird of Z47s owe, or Jupiter, the Saviour, but:not 
for that reaſon which he, not underſtanding the true 0- 
riginal of this Cuſtome, aſſigns, 339 7 ex 78 Qewrere me; 

et hugs Þ xipanrs, oO 6 Aol; 3h, 269. becauſe it 

packer out of that moſt .Divine and: Godlike part of+ the 
' head, which is the ſeat of Reaſon, or of Ratiocination. 
For I make no manner- of queſtion but the true reaſon 
was that which I have aſſigned, and the-rather becauſe 


he calls it-not onely a God, but the bird of Fupiter Ser« + 
age in Plato, 
where Socrates exhorts to ſacrifice a Cock to ZMſculapius, 


vator, Which puts. me in. mind of a pa 


for this Aſculapirs is Fupiter Servator, and the found of 


a Cock crowing, is much the-ſame with that .of a Syeeze 


in men, Ehjob. 

For this reaſon it was: that they uſed to conſult a 
Syneeze as 4 certain Oracle-to reſolve them. in doubttfull 
Caſes, or in future Events : So the Husband in the EZ» 


% 


P 127 at E 
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pigram that had a mind to be rid of a troubleſome Wie, 
Sneez'd over her Grave in a publick Burying place, to 


know when ſhe would die. 


L. 1. *Ei yraiggs. 
"Emegeg» yy; THpon xg Sov ure; axgm, 
 Olame wionulw puiegy tu; #NIe. 
"Emlagey cis avipes;” anoyo 5) jo! £m KY EV 
Avyegv 2 arlewmoi, 8 ia, s Javal gi 


Propertius, 
Aridus Argutum ſternuit Omen Amor. 


Catullus, 
Acmen Septimius ſuos amores 
Tenens in Gremio, mea, inquit, Acme, 
Ni te perdite amo atque amare porro 
Omnes ſum aſſidue paratus annos, 
Quan:um qui pote plurimum owe, 
Solus in Lybid Indiaque toſt 
Cefio veniam obvius Leoni. 
Foc ut dixit, Amor, finiftra, ut ante, 
Dextram ſternuit approbationem. 


Which place of Catulus T have cited thus largely, becauſe 
the latter part of it which cannot be underſtood without 
what goes before, is ſoexcellently Tranſlated by Mr. Cow- 
ley, with alluſion to the ancient cuſtome of bowing and 


adoring a Sneeze. 


The God of Love, that ſtood to hear him, 
(The God of Love was alivays near him) 
Pleas d and tickPd with the ſound, 
Sneez'd. aloud, and all around, 
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The little Loves that waited by, 
Bowd and bleſt the Augury. 


A third reaſon by which my ConjeQture "concerning 
the Tetragrammaton may be confirmed,is that in Antiquity 
we find mention alſo of a ſeven-lettered name of God. 
So the Oracle 


Kai o85Feg x91 139 txg5o dt Irv enflaruypony, 
And in the Epigram, 


"Erfie ws pavievle Iv pezar p21 awd 
Tex ure 7 Tae arg paly marie —— 


which places when Scaliger endeavours to explain by 
HOA IETQ, he trifles moſt egregiouſly, for how is 
that H OA by which he deſigns to expreſs the Zebrew 
RT , a part of the name of God? neither does he mend 
the matter when he is, as he is afterwards, in a quan- 
dary with himſelf, whether he ſhould explain it of the 
Egyptian Serapis, or of the Baſilidian Abraxas, both of 
whuch have ſeven letters, but by his favour, neither of 
them ſeven vowels ; which is the thing requiſite toexplain 
theſe two Citations, eſpecially the latter, tor he does not 
only fay that they are 7a gwviwle, but alſo parierle 
YyYexupmaelz, which for the reaſons already given in our 
Diſcourſe of 7s, can be underſtood of nothing but 
Towels, which can be explained no tetter, than by put- 
ting both the names of God already mentioned together, 
which the ignorance of the Greets might well enough 
jumble into one thus, IEYQIAN. 

Neither is it at all material in this caſe, that 
ſome of theſe Yowels are twice repeated:, for there 
are not ſeven vowels in all; and the Rabbins by the fame 

K k way 
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pigram that had a mind to be rid of a troubleſome Wife, 


Sneez'd over her Grave in a publick Burying place, to 
know when ſhe would die. 


L. 1. *Ei rags. t 
"Emegg» ay yi THpoio xg fRAov ure; axgmu, 4 
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The little Loves that waited by, 
Bowd and bleſt the Augury. 


A third reaſon by which my Conjecture "concerning 
the Tetragrammaton may be confirmed,isthat in Antiquity 
we find mention alſo of a ſeven-lettered name of God. 
So the Oracle 


; + / 
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| Verner 1s 1t at ail material in this caſe, that 
F ſome of theſe Yowe/s are twice repeated:, for there 
F arc not ſeven vowels in all; and the Rabbins by the ſame 
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pigram that had a mind to be rid of a troubleſome Wife 
Sneez'd over her Grave in a publick Burying place, to 
know when ſhe would die. 


L. 1. *Ei; unraiggs. 


what goes 
ley, with alluſion to the ancient cuſtome of bowing and 
adoring a Sneeze. 


"Emegg» ay y: THpoio xg iNrAov UTR; axenm, 
_ Olarme wionulw puiegy tut; anys. 
"Emaggy os avipes;* Gy 7) wool 571 MY Eve 
Avye gv 2» avlewnro, s via, s Yaval A. 


Propertius, 
Aridus Argutum ſternuit Omen Amor. 


Catullus, 

Acmen Septimius ſuos amores 

Tenens in Gremio, mea, inquit, Acme, 
Ni te perdite amo atque amare porro 
Ones ſum aſſidue paratus annos, 
Quan: um qui pote * erire, 
Solus in Lybid Indiaque ws 

Cefio veniam obvius Leont. 

Foc ut dixit, Amor, finiſtra, ut ante, 
Dextram ſternuit approbationem. 


Which place of Catu/us I have cited thus largely, becauſe _ 


the latter port of it which cannot be underſtood without 
ore, is ſoexcellently Tranſlated by Mr. Cow- 


The God of Love, that ſtood to hear him, 
(The God of Love was alivays near him) 
Pleas d and tick d with the ſound, 
Sneez'd aloud, and all around. 


The 
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The little Loves that waited by, 
Bowd and bleſt the Augury. 


A third reaſon by which my Conjecture concerning 
the Tetragrammaton may be confirmed,isthat in Antiquity 
we find mention alſo of a ſeven-lettered name of God. 
So the Oracle 


Kat opiFeg vai ual txg5o dich Irv elarupomms. 
And in the Epigram, 


"ExZie we pwrierle I wizay ep awd 
Texuuur 7 mare axg poly marie —— 


which places when Scaliger endeavours to explain by 
HOA LIETYQ, he trifles moſt egregiouſly, for how is 
that H OA by which he deſigns to expreſs the Zebrew 
RV , a part of the name of God? neither does he mend 
the matter when he is, as he is afterwards, in a quan- 
dary with himſelf, whether he ſhould explain it of the 
Eg yptian Serapis, or of the Baſilidian Abraxas, both of 
which have ſeven letters, but by his favour, neither of 
them ſeven vowels ; which is the thing requiſite toexplain 
theſe two Citations, eſpecially the latter, tor he does not 
only fay that they are ſe gaviolz, but alſo pariole 
yerupaelz, which for the reaſons already given in our 
Diſcourſe of ks, can be underſtood of nothing but 
Towels, which can be explained no tetter, than by put- 
ting both the names of God already mentioned together, 
whuch the ignorance of the Greets might well enough 
jumble into one thus, IEYQIAN. 

Neither is it at all material in this caſe, that 
ſome of theſe Yowels are twice repeated:, for there 
arc not ſeven vowels in all; and the Rabbins by the ſame 

K k way 
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way of ſpeaking, call the Tetragrammaton ſhem ſhel Ar. 
bah Othijoth, the name of God conſiſting of four letters, 
though the ZZe be twice repeated. And from hence we 
may fee the error of Bochartus in theſe words. Geogr. 
Sac. p. 856. Euſebius habet iwws ſed Theodoretus iz», quod 
ideo prefers, quia Dei nomen avexgmloy, Greci vis ali- 
ter efferunt, tor I think by this time it is ſuffictently clear, 
that as well i as iz», was the real and wndoubred 
name of God anſwering to the Hebrew Fehwoh. 

Laſtly, God is not only called in Scripture Ehjoh, and 
Fehwoh, but more contratedly Jah, which is deferibed 
in Scripture as his peculzar _ incommunicable name; 0 
in the Pſalms, at the cloſe of a P/alm or Yerficle, Halle 
lu Fah, which the LXX. render *PAwwawiz ; and P/a. 68. 
4- Sing unto God, fing praiſes to his Name : extoll him that 
rideth upon the Heavens by his name J AH, and rejoyce 
before him. Hebr. bejah ſhmo. Symmachus 3tz T8 i 
cvounne aus. . the ancient verſion which was called quinta 
Editio. @v T& is. LXX. Kugs&. Gp dun ; from all 
which we have a ckar account both of its true pronun- 
ciation and its true meaning. Its true, or at leaſt its 
moſt common pronunciation was Jah, and its meani 
is Kyv2 46. that is, 5& @v the ſame with Ehjob, and Feh- 
voh ; it is therefore the Imperative Mood from Hajah, 
as from #alac or jalac, is Lek, from Nagaſh, Gaſh, and 
the like; and as the other names are as much as to fay 
he is, or he fhall continue to be, fo this is as much as to 
ſay let him be, or let him live; it is vox per gratulatio- 
vem agnoſcentis © adorantis exiſtentiam Dei. So Rom. 
J- 4 Let God be true and every man alyar, is as much as 
it the Apoſtle had faid in two Categorical Enunciations, 
God is true and every man is a lyar. And Pſal. 69.34- 
Let the Fleaven and Farth praiſe him, the Seas and 
every thing that moveth therein ; that is, they do aftually 


praiſe him, by being through all ages conſtant and per- 
Ic 


petual teſtimonies of his goodneſs and power. 
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Tt will be objefted, that if the ſecond Futare be Ek 
foh, the imperatrve or firſt Fixture ought to be Z7ejoh, or 
joh, not Fah, and this is true; but why may it not be 
bothof thefe, both in the imperative and fwtwre, though 
the punQation by a Pathach be more common in the 7m 
perative, and that by a Cholem in the futere? for af 
ter all what if that ia of the Samaritanes, or as Scal;- 
ger ts it,  ia/Sa/, be not fo much a miſtake, or a 
wiltull error, as one of the ancient ways of Pointing this 
holy Name ; that is, Fahvah, or Fehvah? of which opi- 
- nton Scaliger ſeems to have been; and if that reading 
which Mr. Seldex repreſents as the common reading, be 
the true, which is not the *Aiz of Bechartws, but iz ; then 
this place of Theodoret does not ſo much nt the dif- 
ference of the Samaritane from the Hebrew, as of the 
Hebrew from it ſelf, being the two Names of God, the 
one the 7etragrammaton Fehvah or Fehvoh, the other, 
as I may ſocall it, the Digrammaton, which is Fab; though 
Heſchelius not having conſidered thoſe places of the Se- 
venty, and Symmachus, and the Fifth Edition which I 
have mentioned, would needs have it iz», and in this 
. he is followed by Mr. Se/dex and Bochartus, though I ſee 
no reaſon to believe otherwiſe, than that they may be 
all miſtaken. 

From Fah is the Greek 725, the Fod being changed in- 
to the Greek Zizz, as theſe two letters are cafily ehanged 
into one another ; as from Zuy% is Fugum, from ZiAQ. 
the French Faloux, and the Engliſh Fealows. 


Pherecydes Syrius, 
Za; mui pae© ane ual xanty” 
Kai os dum moruea wyorw, 
Kai mz T3 wyws Soul. 


From the ſame Original likewiſe, is the i227 in Alex- 
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ander Trallianus in his Magical Charm for the Cure of the 


Gout; as i299 in the ſame Authour, 1s exactly the Greek 
izw, or the Hebrew Ehjoh, the He finale not being quieſ- 


cent 2s in iz», but changed into Th, as Pharaoh in the 


Hebrew, is in the LXX. Pharaoth, and in Joſephus Pha- 
raothes and Phraates, for theſe are both of them the 
ſame name. 

I was once of Opinion alſo, that the Abraxas of the 
Baſilidians ſo often mentioned, was as much as 'Acegz,u 
in compoſition with Cz5, as much as to ſay Ot *Abeg- 
24, as God is often called in Scripture; but ſince I ſee 
Reaſon to change my mind, not only from the anciexr 
Inſcriptions and ancient Copies, which do more frequently 
repreſent aGegors than aSexte;, but chiefly becauſe 
Tertullian de Preſcriptionibus, repreſents Abraxas as the 
ſupreme Numen of Bafilides and Valentinus, who yet not- 
withſtanding, looked upon the God whom the Jews 
worſhipped, under the notion and charaQter of an #fe- 
riour Deity, being only the Tutelar Ange! of the particu- 
lar Province of Fudea : therefore I concur with that ac- 
count which 7ertuliaz and other of the Fathers give of 
it, that it was only an Adumbration of the Sx or the 
Solar year, which conſiſts of 365 days, which number 
is made up by the numeral Poteſtas of thoſe letters of 
which Abraxas conſiſteth. I had likewiſe once ſuch 
another conceit of the Abracadabra, which is a Charm 
for the Cure of the Femitritean or Double 7ertian 
Ague in Serenus Sammonicus, becauſe Chad or Echad, 
which ſignifies «nity in Hebrew, is reckoned by Macre- 
bius as one of the names of God; but this I confeſs is a 
little hard, and theretore I am rather of opinion, that it 
was a Magical word made at random, all whoſe power 
conſiſts in this, that the beginning and end of it are the 
ſame, to ſignific the returns of the Fit, but the middle o? 
a very different and diſagreeing ſound to denote the day 
of intermiſſion. From 
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From Zz; by a very light mutation is the Greek Z2v 
which is the name of Jupiter upon the 7heban Monu- 
ment in Porphyrie, 


"OJ: Javoy x7) Zav or Az noaixeny, 


From Zav is the oblique caſe Zr; or Zar; in the com- 
mon Greek, and from thence is the Latin Fanus , the 
Eolique Zavs and the Latin Juno; as Salmaſius upon 
Lampridius, and Zgidius Menagius upon Diogenes Laere 
tivs have obſerved, though the laſt of theſe may per- 
haps be rather from the Syriact Funoh, or Fonoh, which 
ſignifies a Dove, in which form Semiramis was worſhip- 
ped among the A4ſſyrians; 7zetzes for better ſound fake, 
leaves out the jod, and calls it &w, 


Kame iGegior yAworny ul Tw 7H SEveuv aus 
Xagui dA Thw apumeny, &w Teeiepey d), 
Ti lu pan tt ewes Weeweeev dwzoe _ 


Laſtly, From the Hebrew Jah, by turning the Ze in- 
to an Aſpirate, was the Greek iaxy@, and the Latin 
Facchas. 

Again, as from Jah is £2; and Zan and Zan and Fa- 
45, and the reſt that have been mentioned, ſo alſo in the 
Heathen Mythology, there want not manifeſt footſteps of 
the other punCtation by a Cholem; tor as from Fah is: 
C25, lo from Foh is Ze; or «5, tor ſo they pronounced it, 
as is evident from the Latin Fouis derived trom it, which 
was not pronounced anciently, as I conceive, by an v 
conſonant or Eolique Digamma, but by an « vowel; and 
ſo Jupiter, is as much as Jouipiter, which I look upon 
to be a clearer Etymology than either Juvans Pater, 
which was the conceit of Cicero, Age//ius and Ladtan- 
tias among the Ancients, or Fovis Pater of the Moderns, 

Kk 3} which 
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which with the Eolique Digamma is much more harſh, 
becauſe it depends upon an unneceſſary contraGtion of the 
word, than if by diſſolving that v conſonant into a wowe! 
it be all melted down into one Syllable, which by the 
addition of Pater, 1s of it felt without any further former 
ation, the very word enquired after ; unleſs you would 
have it to be ZA-rzrog, which turns to the ſame account, 
and therefore I ſhall not be againſt it, thoughin the latter 
the Avalogy be more exact, as in Marſpiter, Dieſpiter, 
and ſuch other words; beſides that, it anſwers indiffer- 
ently both to Jopiter and Jupiter, which were the two 
feveral ways of writing it among the Romans, who were 
always uſed to add the titk of Pater or Genitor to the 
names of all their Gods. 


Lucihlus, 
Ut nemo ſit noſtrum, quin Pater optimu Divim, 
Tt Neptux' Pater, Liber, Saturns Pater, Mars, 
Fanu, Quirinu Pater, nomen dicatur ad unum, 


Where Mr. Se/dex after Doaſa, inſtead of Nemen dicatar, 
will needs have it omnes dicamar, not conſidering that 
the quantity of the Verſe will not bear it, nor under- 
ſtandi whath the true meaning of Nomen in this place, 
which is not what we call a proper name, and the Latines 
otherwiſe vocabulum ; but it is Namen, which was the 
old way of writing, and of which by going no further 
than the Gloſſary of Philoxenxs, you may ſoon be furniſh- 
ed with Five hundred Inſtances. 

Thus Emnninrs in Lattantius introduces the people of 
Rome praying to Romulus after he had been ſnatched from 
them, in theſe words. 


——_ O Romule, Romule, dic, O 
(ualem te Patrie cuſtodem Dit genuerunt ? 


Tu 
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Tu produxiſti nos intra hominis auras, 
O Pater, O Genitor, *O Sanguen Diis oriundum. 


And in the ſame Language neas beſpeaks his Followers 


and Compantons concerning Aanchiſes in Virgil. 


Nunc Pateras libate Fovi, precibuſque vocate 
Anchiſen Genitorem 


Where by Genitor is not underſtood the Father of A- 
xeas, though that he was too, but him that was now 
tranſlated into the order and dignity of the Gods. 

So, alſo among the Greets *AmMor is as much as 4 
heljon, Pater excelſus, the high or lofty Father , which 
is a very fit name for the Sun; and this puts me in mind. 
of that place of ZZorace, 


— Credat Judaus Apella 
Non Ego——- 


Where there are ſome that will needs have Ape/a to be 
as much as Sine Pelle, or Yerpus, which the quantity 
of the Verſe will not ſuffer. Wherefore the true read- 
ing is *AmM2s5, Apellas, that is, Apolionius, or Apollo- 
dorus, or Apellinarius; as Theudas is Theodofius, Hermas 
is Z{ermotimus or Hermodorus, Epaphras is Epaphrodi- 
tus, Antipas is Antipater, C m_—_ is Cleopbilus, Foſes is 
Joſephus, and many other of the like nature. 

And Baal Peor becauſe he is ſuppoſed by St. Ferom in 
| more places than one, and by fdore in his Origenes, to 
be the fame with Priapus of the Greeks and Latines, is 
therefore thought by Dionyfus Yoſſius in his Notes upon 
Maimonides de Idololatrid, tobe as much as Peor Ab, or 
Father Peor, (the fame Idol being ſometimes 1n Scripture 


called ſimply Peor, as well as with the addition of Baal, 
Bahal 
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Bahal Pehor ) but this conceit is evidently too far fetched, 
and aſter all Mr. Se/dex will not allow that Priapus and 
Baal Peor are the ſame, or at leaſt he will not grant 
what this Erymon ſuppoſes that the Greeks were behold- 
ing to the Moabites and Midianites for their God Pria. 
p#s ; but the words of /{idore well conſidered, will help 
us to the true Original, they are theſe, L. 8. Beelphegor 
interpretatur ſimulachrum ignominia. 1dolum enim fait 
Moab cognomento Baal ſuper montem Phegor, quem Latini 
Priapum wvocant Deum hortoruam. He tells you that Prj- 
apus was Deus hortorum, and that is well enough known, 
though /{dore had been filent, Priapus theretore is not 
Pehor 46, but Pri Ab the Father of Fruits. And for 
this reaſon he is made to preſide not only over Gardens, 
but Ports by the Sea ſide, becauſethither as to a common 
Receptacle, the fruitfulneſs and plenty of the whole World 
repairs ; or becauſe in the Sea there is a ſpirituous and 
volatile Salt, which is the Principle of liteand fruitfulneſs 
in the world ; from whence it is that Yenws the Mother 
and ſupreme cauſe of all vital Fecundity among the Zea- 
thens, 1s called «2 g8rrn, as being ſuppoſed to be born of 
the Foam or Salt ſpume of the Sea; and Salax in Latin 
is derived from Sal, and all the forts of Salſamenta are 
known to ke Aiav ap2goynz3ing* and in this ſenſe Priapus, 
as in Z{dore's notion he, is Cuſtos hortorum, fo in the Greek 
Epigrams heis called Auerimy;, which isas much astheGreek 
Palemon, or the Latin Portunus, that is, cuſtos portuum, a 
Portubss tuendis, as Neptunus who is alſo the fame; 
is not from Nep-y, in Plutarch , which 1 believe to 
be a word of no fignification, though he interprets it 
to deriote the Sea ſhore ; but it is nevitunus, a nevibus, 
hoc eſt, navibus twendis, as vai; and wi; in Greek are the 
ſame, and Nevius the old Latin Poet, is certainly the 
ſame name with Naws the Augar in Florus and Livy. 


And 
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And as the Heathen Deities were uſually called Patres, 
and Genitores, by which title the Self-exiſtence and the 
Prolifick fruittull nature of the Deity was ſignified ; 
ſo alfo they are no leſs frequently ſled, avzxle, Reges, 
Kings, by which their dominion and ſoveraignty over all 
things wasdenoted; and as by the firſt of theſe that no- 
tion of the Tetragrammaton is fulfilled by which it is ren- 
dred 6 @», ſo by the latter that other ſignification of it 
from whence the LXX. have rendered it by an Hebrew 
word 232; is repreſented, both of which together are 
comprehended in Ky24&., as hath been already obſerved. 

But this titke though it be apply'd ſometimes to the in- 
ſeriour Deities, as to 4polo in Fomer, yet it moſt pro- 
perly ſignified him who was as it were the King and 

veraign over the reſt ; ſo Zomer invokes Fapiter Zev 
"Ava. And Fuvenal, 


Credo pudicitiam Saturno Rege moratam 
In terris 


From hence it was that from the Z7ebrew Melech, the 
Ammonites called that God whom they worſhipped, who 
is ſuppoſed to be the fame with Saturn or Fupiter Latia- 
ris, Molech, and Moloch and Milcem. And the Sephar- 
vaites in the book of Xings, worthiping two ſupreme 
Beings, as the Mazicheans afterwards did, the one the 
Author of all good, the other of all evil and miſchief, 
called the one Anamelech, that is, the Gracious King, 
who was worſhipped for his goodneſs, the other Adra- 
melech, that is, the Strong or Powerfull King, who was 
feared and adored for his Power ; to which among the 
Carthaginians with the addition of Bahal inſtead ot Me- 
lech, the names of Awnibal and Asdrebal do _— 
anſwer, and part of the ſignification of the latter of the 


is likewiſe to be found in Adrumetum a Colony of the 
L | Phe- 
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Phenicians upon the Coaſt of Africk, which isnot Char- 
farmaveth, or Chatſarmoth, as Drufius and Caſaubon af. 
ter Scaliger would have had it, which opinion is ſuffi- 
ciently confuted by Bochartas himſelf; neither is it Chaz- 
far Maathan, that is, Regio Centum, becaule it ſeems the 
Country thereabouts was ſo fruitfull as to produce a cro 
of an hundred fold, as Bochartus himſelf will needs 
have it. For fir/#, when he tranſlates Chat/ar by Regio, 
he does not confider that Adrumetum was not the whole 
Countrey, but one particular Town upon the Coaſt. And 
ſecondly, when by the addition of the Syriack Mathay, 
he makes it to ſignifie a rg eng Countrey, bringing forth 
an hundred fold; this is fuch an Elliptical way of ſpeak- 
ing, as not being back'd by any other probability than 
the bare /ikeneſs of ſound, would not have been allowed 
for a tolerable conjeture by Bochartus himſelf, had it 
been any other man's but his own ; but it is the nature of 
Mankind to be fond of Monſters , Idiots and Cripples, 
ſo they be but of their own begetting. 

[t appearing therefore how ſlight and unſatisfaftory 
Bocbartas his conjefture is, I do humbly propoſe inſtead 
of it, Adir Mot, Adir is validns, potens, and is a part of 
the compoſition in Adramelech and Aſdrubal, and Mot 
by Philo Byblius out of Sanchuniathon is ſometimes ren- 
dered i2u;, lutum, and ſometimes os piles vderuds, 
a mixtureof Water and Earth together, a ſlimy or Ma- 
riſh Land, a Fen or Bogg, in Erg/iſþ we call it more 
exattly Mud, which may well enough be a Phenician 
word, if it be true what Bochartus tells us, that the Phe- 


wicians traded hither for Lead and 7in, and that from . 


hence theſe Iſlands had their name of Britain, as in 
Greek they arc called vjov ygorriewts, the Tin Iſlands ; 
ſo that Adrumetum is as much as arx, prefidium, munimen- 
tum, $64 gruggar luto, aut aggere aut vallo cinitum, 
which was the only way of fortification in the earlieſt 

times, 
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times, by mud walls and heaps of Earth thrown up 
together, like the fortification of the Roman Camps, or 
like the lines about London and Colcheſter in the time of 
the Civil War. | 

Thus it was that Semiram fortified Babylow , for 
which, if it had not been, we ſhould have had but little 
mention of her in the ancient Story ; this aCtion. of hers 
being mentioned, as her greateſt enterprize, by all that 
ſpeak any thing concerning her , ſo that from thence ſhe 
ſeems to have had her name. For Chemer Ramis is as much 
as Lutum calcatum, or preſſum, in the language of the 
Eaſt ; and it is particularly apply'd to Walls and Forti- 
fications in the book of Nahum, c. 3. 14. Draw the waters 
for the fiege : fortifie the ſtrong holds, go into clay and 
tread the mortar : make ſtrong the brick-kilne. Where what 
we render tread the mortar, is in the Hebrew Rimfi ba- 
chomer ; ſo alſo in the building of Babel after the Flood, 
it is ſaid, Gem. 11. 3. They had brick for ſtone, and ſlime 
had they for mortar ; in the Hebrew, by a very pleaſant 

evans it is thus : Fatehi lahem halebenah leaben 
vehachemar hajah lahem lachomer. 70. xai ty{vero aurois 
6 TAG. ti Aitov, x28 2opzAT©. lw aurot; 6 mn. 

And as a further confirmation of this conjecture con- 
cerning Adrumetum , it is to be conſidered that there was 
alſo another place, which was likewiſe a Phenician Co- 
lony,which the Greeks call aregpuwrria and 2Jexpurta, 
being either the ſame with 7hebe Hypoplacie, or very 
nigh it, and the Bay or Promontory upon which it ſtood 
was from thence called Sinus Adramyttenus (Kiamo; atex- 
wurravs) this Bochartus himſelf, as to the latter part 
of its- compoſition will have to be from the Phenician 
Mar, as much as Chatſar mot, that is, Regzo lutoſa ; but 
for his Chatſar, the former inconvenience returns, it be- 
ing not the whole Countrey, but one particular Town 
which was called by this name. Wherefore I make no 
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queſtion , but theſe being two places, both built by the 
Phenicians, and both fo very like in ſound, that whar 
little difference there is, may juſtly be ſuſpe&ted to have 
come rather from the corruption of the Greeks, than 
from the Phexicians themſelves ; this, as well as the other, 
is no more than Adir mot , that is, arx lutea, which Fry. 
mon will receive infinite advantage of probability above 
that of Bochartus, from theſe two Conſiderations. 

Firſt, That beſides what hath been ſaid of the Names 
of Aſdrubal and Amnibal above, it appears, and may 
be proved that the very word Adir was a Phenician 
word ; ſo Priſcian in his 5th Book makes Abaddir, that 
is, Pater magnificus, or validus or potens, to be the name 
of a God; and St. Auſtin in his 44th Epiſtle does pecu- 
larly refer it to the Gods of the Phenicians. 

Secondly, There is no queſtion but both of thoſe places 
lying upon the Sea-Coaſt, and being intended by the 
Phenictans in their Voyages for the convenience of Ca- 
rining, and Tallowing, and taking in freſh water, and 
trading up the Countrey, there was always a conſtant 
Garriſon of Phenicians in them both; and they were 
both of them places fortified as well as the skill of thoſe 
times would allow, and this the word Chatſar was very 
unfit to expreſs, it being expreſly apply'd to Country Y;1. 
lages, and midland Cottages without walls, Levit. 25. 31. 
therefore all that is meant by Adrumetum,or Atramyttium, 
tor they are both the ſame, is no more than a Garriſon or 
place of ſtrength fortified wath a mud-wall ; and fo all 
theſe things do mutually ſtrengthen and confirm one 
another. | 

Before I leave this digreſſion, being got thus far out of 
my way, as it is very eaſie for any man to wander who 
is talking of matters of this nature, I will ſtep aſide 
a little farther, to take notice of an error of Foſeph Scali- 
ger and corre& it. Philo Fudens in the lite of gy any 
ays, 
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that among the tians Mas UTwe onuabes, Mos 
kk much as : ſay oo and from 5 ey he would 
have Moſes to derive his name, becauſe he was taken out 
of the water : this Scaliger reje&ts with the ſuperciliouſ- 
neſs of a Critick, and not without ſome ſigns of a trium- 
phant inſultation over the ignorance of Pho ; in which 
after all he is but partly in the right, and partly miſtaken : 
For I am of Scalzger's mind, that Hoſes had his name 
from Maſlah extraxit , becauſe he was taken or drawn 
out from among, the Flags or Bulruſhes by the River ſide, 
Exod. 2. 10, And ſhe called his name Moſes, and ſhe ſaid, 
Becauſe I drew him out of the water. In which words, 
notwithſtanding, the a&:on of drawing, and the place from 
whence he was drawn, the water, ſeems to have had an 
equal ſhare in the giving him his name; therefore if Ma; 
at laſt do happen to ſignifie water in the Agyptian lan- 
guage , then Scaliger was very much miſtaken, and 
Philo not ſo much as he would make him ſeem. 

It is to be conſidered therefore, that he was not drawn 
out Þf the mere fluid Element, nothing but water , but 
from among the Flags , that is, a mar/hy, ſlimy place, 
which is the Greek m12%, and the Latin Palus, and an- 
ſwers exatly to the Phwenician Mwr, or Mwc, for they 
are both the ſame, and do neither of them ſignifie fmp/e 
water, but what Philo Byblins calls ow tSerud's; 
pizews, or mw) yu vSer! mepuex ui ; fo that though 
Philo in this do not altogether hit the exact propriety of 
the word,yet neither is he a/together miſtaken, it being no 
more than what others have been guilty of as well as he; 
for what the Hebrew in the deſcription of the Primigenial 
Maſs calls Tehom, the 70 call 2&v55&., and both of them 
mean a confuſed jumble of earth and water together, but 

yet the Greek Lexicographers expound "A&I by USa- 
' Twv mAHG., and from thence it was that 7hales had his 


opinion, that all things ſprang out of the water. And 
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after all, ſince the Agyptian language is utterly loſt, and 
ſince Maim in Hebrew ſignifies water , which anciently, 
for ought we know, might be pointed Moim, if you con- 
ſider the extreme likeneſs of a Samech and a Mem in 
the Chaldee or Aſſyrian Character, Philo may not be fo 
much to blame as Scaliger would repreſent him; and 
beſides thoſe Zaſters languages bating ſome words pecu- 
liar to each, differing only as Dzaletts doe from one ano- 
ther, we cannot at this day pronounce what allowance is 
to be made to Philo's interpretation, upon account of the 
difference of ſound, ariſing from the diverſity of Diale# 
in the Aigyptian and Hebrew Speech. 

I could = furniſhed Scaliger with a better *inſtance, 
to ſhow how little skill Philo had in any of the Eaſftery 
Languages, being fo unskiltull as he was in the Z7ebrew 
it ſelt, as appears _—_ other things by his interpreta- 
tion of the word Cherubim, which he renders &ny1was 
xat tmihpm TM, In which expoſition of his he takes 
no notice of the Caph, which is a radical letter ; and the 
Nun at the latter end, which is only a formative of the 
Plural member is by him advanced into the dignity of a 
radical; the foundation of the conceit lying in this, that 
Rab is mI%, and Rob is 1AHd@.,, multitude, and Boun 
ſignifies #m57va: , emyv3vas, from whence Binah anſwers 
to the Hebrew Chochmah, and to the Greek tm51pn, tmy- 
»@J4 ; and yet this interpretation, as bad as it is, 1s as 
good as that of the Rabbins, who are the great pretenders 
to Hebrew, who will have Caph to be a ſervile letter, 
and the whole word to be as much as Cherabia, or Che- 
rabia, becauſe, forſooth, Rabia in Chaldee ſignifies a boy 
or youth , of which ſhape and appearance they will have 
the Cherubims to have been ; whereas there is 9 queſti- 
on but the true derivation is from Carad to ride, which 
is particularly applied to Spirits and to God himſelf in 
Scripture, as in that place of the Pſalms already _ 

: 68. 4- 
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68. 4 Extoll him that rideth upon the heavens by his 
#ame Fah. Of whom alſo it is ſaid, 2 Sam. 22. 11. He 
rode upon a Cherub, and did fly, and he was ſeen upon the 
wings of the wind. And fo becauſe the Cherubs- in the 
ſanttluary were made with wings, therefore wings are at- 
tributed in Scripture to God himſelf, Plal. 17. 8. Xeep 
me as the apple of thine eye : hide me under the ſhadow 
of thy wings. And in many other places. 

Another manifeſt remainder of the pun&ation of the 
digrammaton, or two-lettered name of God by a Cholem, 
is the Fo of the Latines ſo frequently prefixed to the 
names of all their Gods, as Fo P&an, 4, Bacche, Fo Tri- 
umphe, Jo Hymenee ; in which inſtances Fo is the gene- 
ral name of the ſupreme Numen, joyned to the particu- 
lar Deities thereafter mentioned, who were all of them 
the ſupreme Numen under different notions, as the Ba- 
filidians are found to have added the name iz to: that 
of their ſupreme Deity Abraxas : And this, if it will hold, 
as I ſee no reaſon why it ſhould not, is a further con- 
firmation of that explication of the ſeven-lettered name 
of God, which I have mentioned ; that is, IEYQIAQ, 
in which ie is added exegetically, to ſhow that ww is 
the name of the ſupreme Numen, as in Abraxas. 

The Mauritanians worſhipped their King'F«ba. Minucius 
Felix. Et pejerante Proculo Deus Romulas, & Juba Mauris 
volentibus Deus eſt, & Divi c@teri Reges qui conſecrantur, 
von ad fidem Numinis, ſed ad honorem emerite poteſtatis. 
Latantius. Romani Ceſares ſuos conſecraverunt & Mauri 
Reges ſuos. L. 1. c. 15. And a little after, Privatim vero 
finguli populi gentis aut urbis conditores, ſumma veneratione 
coluerunt, ut Agyptii Iſidem, Mauri Jubam, Macedones 
Cabirum, &c. And Mr. Selden would have it, that this 
Fuba of the Moors was no other than the God of the 
Hebrews, the Tetragrammaton it felt ; perhaps ſo, it you 


conſider the nearneſs of ſound betwixt Fehwoh or —_ 
an 
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and Juba, and the nearneſs of the Pare Hebrew to the 
Punick or African nga; for as from Zavah is Fehwoh, 
or Fehvah in Kal; ſo in Hophal it will be Fubweh, or 
Fubvah, and by its Paſſive ſignification, it may denote the 
ſtability and rootedneſs, or firmitude of the divine Being, 

Laſtly, From Ze is the /Zolick or Dorick Azyzs, from 
whence, according to the common way of declining, is 
Aiz in the accu/ative caſe, that is, Zah, from Fah, as the 
Doricks expreſs the Zim of the common Dialett by 55, 
as in Kzuzhw, K2uacd @, EveiCw, Evgio9s, "Ai, "Aiao- 
3, and the like. 

Bat from all this I think there is abundant demonſtra. 
tion, whatever other ways of pointing there might be 
among the Fews or Samaritaxes, or other Nations, that 
among the Jews themſelves, the moſt ordinary and uſual 
pronunciation of the 7etragrammatoy, and that which 
the Greeks received from them, was Ehjoh and Fehwoh, 
ror that of the Digrammaton, which was moſt uſual, was 

ah. 

I ſhall conclude this buſinefs with the words of Mr. Sel- 
den, though he knew nothing of what I have here de- 
clarcd , Syntag. c. 1. de Diis Syris, p. 208, 209. Nec ob- 
jiciat quis tam apfnrov aut amipfmrov nomen Tetragramma- 
ron ſuiſſe ut gentibus non innoteſceret. Id quod viri etiam 
- dotti nimis pro conceſſs accipiunt, dum morem religiofiſſmum 

Fud@orum in eo proferendo male interpretantar. how enim 
Aram@is Hdololatrs non ſolum cognitam , verum etiam & 
prolatum legimus > Rabſakeh apuJ E atam c. 36. 15. Neg; 
confidere vos faciat Hiskijahu in MW dicens eruendo 
eruet nos MW, ſepinſque repetit. Quoties palam nomen 
#lud, ut proprium nomen Dei predicatur potiſſimum a Fere- 
miah 11 Zebaoth, & AWW nomen ejus, & nomen ſuum 
maguum idem appellat , ipſe Deus Opt, Max. Exod. 6. 3. 
Jerem, 14. 26. Celatam prorſus ſeculis antiquioribus & 
ſemper data opera abſconditam ejus pronunciationem dicere, 


eſt 
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eſt Rabbinorum nugis nimium. indulgere, qui etiam ad il. 
lud, Exod. 3.13. Hoc eft ndmen meum Leholam, quod in 
Sw juxta ſeptuaginta etiam ſeniores vertitur, in- 
telligunt, quaſi redderes , hoc eſt nomen meum abſconden- 
dum, ita enim punttorum wvariatione Leholam {6- 
ware poteſt : (2uomodo autem ſ@culorum citeriorum Fudet 
ab ejus pronunciatione abſtinerent ; quam religiofiſſime ſe- 
mel quotanni, qui mos hodieque dicitur alicubi in uſu, a ſa- 
cerdote, expiationis feſto proferretur, & id genus alia, paſſim 
apud Scriptores reperias. Neceſſarioque 5 / ous 70. ſent- 
orum verſionem qui aut «Fuel aut Kugi, ſemper pro 1 
ſubſtituunt. VL, ids quod de wetuſtia quadam Synagoga Prage 
refert Buxtorfius in Radice Havah ; Ego certe in hanc ita 
propendeo ſententiam , Tetragrammatum nimirum nomes 
non abſconditum a gentibus ege, ut & ipſe Pythagoreorum 
TIT@xxToYy, contra quam interpretum turba id, nominis fuiſſe 
autumem ; ita enim illi juſjurandum concipiebant : 


*Ou a I eutrice. oxi Taggd irm Trregaxtyy 


Tlzyar divas guores fit omar fyaomy 


In which words, which it is needleſs to tranſlate ar 
length, Mr. Se/den affirms, and ſufficiently proves by the 
inſtance of Rabſhakeh, who frequently mentions and de- 
fies this Sacred Name, that it was not unknown to the 
Gentile world ; and what he affirms of Fehvoh, which I 
have proved to be its moſt common, if nat its only pro- 
nunciation , the ſame is likewiſe true of the name Eh- 
Joh , which was as facred as the other, and may as pro- 
perly be called the Tetragrammaton , that this alſo was 
known to the Heathens, it being that very name by 
which God declared himſelf to Pharaoh and the Agyp- 
tians by the hand of Moſes ; and I think, though we had 
not Mr. Se/dzn's Authority to vouch us, yet I have ſufft- 
ciently proved it from the Monuments of the Zeathey 

M m Antiquity, 
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Antiquity , which have ſo exadtly repreſented all theſe 
three names, which in their original and root are all the 
ſame, of Ehjoh, and Fehwoh,and Jah, that the matter here. 
after will not bear any longer diſpute among. learned 
men. 

Secondly, Mr. Seldex tells us, that the ſeventy Inter. 
preters do always interpret mm by A9ovei, or Kya, 
which are in Greek and- Hebrew both. the ſame, and do 
exactly anſwer to one another. From whence there are 
two things obſervable : Firſt, That the Ra#bins, who 
always point this name with the points of Adonaz, un- 
leſs when Adonaz it ſelf is joyned together with it, have 
manifeſtly borrowed' this way of pointing from the ren- 
dition of the 70 ; notwithſtanding they would fain.make 
us believe that they. are wiſer than. they, and. that 
are not beholding to them in any kind whatſoever. 
Secondly, We ſee how ancient this ſuperſtitions reverence 
for the ſacred and incommunicable name has been, that 
the 70 have no where expreſſed it, by its proper Letters 
and Vowels, which is not only true: of 1v?, but ef 71nR, 
and NT too, though the laſt of theſe be expreſſed by iz 
in *AYmasie; yet fo, as that the Name of God is hid in 
the compoſition, and cannot be diſcovered by one not 
Skilled-in the ZZebrew language. 

Laſtly, He tells us that the Pythagorean Tetrattys , 
which was ſo great a ſecret in'that School, was no other 
than the 7etragrammaton of the Hebrews, that is, the 
name Fehvoh ; for this is that name which is generally 
called the Zetragrammaton, though Ehjoh in its Hebrew 
form (though not as repreſented by the Greeks ) have 
as much right to it as the other. 

And in this conceit Mr. Se/den tells us he differs from 
the interpretum turba, the common croud of Interpreters , 
though neither is he ſingular in this conjeture ; and if 
he had gone along with the crozd, he had been leſs — 

en. 
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ken. For this is a very idle ſurmiſe of learned men to 
think that in this name there was any facredneſs in the 
number four, ſince Fab, which confiſts but of two letters, 
was every whit as facred as the other, and as liar 
to God, as incommunicable to any beſides him, and as 
ſtudiouſly concealed from the knowledge of the Heather 
World, by the 70 Interpreters, as the other two, which 
have all of them the fame Fountain and Origination. 

The ground of this miftake does ſufficiently confute 
it ſelf; tor all the reaſon of this conjeCture is founded 
only upon this, That the name of God was called by the 
Greeks Tetragrammaton, which ſeems by its ſound, and 
by the ation of its -wmber to anſwer to the Pytha- 
gorean Tetrattys ; but they do not conſider, though the 
Rabbins after the Greeks have called the ſame name in 
its original , Shewſhel Arbah Othijoth, as hath been al- 
ready obſerved, yet the Greets meant it only of the 
iewo, that is, of the Name of God, not as kept ſecret from 
the Zeathen World, but as revealed toit, as hath already 
been made appear ; ſo that at this rate Pythagoras would 
have had but little reaſon to boaſt of his My/fery, which 
lay open to the view of all curious inquirers, as well of 
himſelf and his diſciples; for the time of Pythagoras, ac- 
cording to Livy and Dionyfius Halicarmaſſenſis, falls above 
an hundred years lower than that of Numa, who was con- 
temporary with Hezekzas, being towards the latter end 
of the Babyloniſh captivity, or about the return from it ; 
whereas Sanchuniathon, who had his information from 
Gideon , and who was the firſt by whom this name was 
communicated to the Gentile World, belongs to the in- 
terval of the Judges, before that which was uſually re- 
puted the oldeſt Fooche of time, The Trojan War , and 
within leſs than Two hundred years of Moſes himſelt, to 
whom this Holy Name was firſt imparted.. 
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Beſides, that though Saxchuniathon were perhaps the 
firſt who did in writing divulge this name to the Xea- 
then World , yet is w__ from what hath been ſaid of "2 
its being communicated to Pharaoh himſelf and his Zgyp. 
tians, in the time, and by the information of Moſes him- 
ſelf, that it was got abroad long before his time, and 
that it was no ſooner imparted to the /ſrae/ites themſelves, 
than foreigners were made acquainted together withthem; 
neither is it probable when Radſhakeh ſo frequently inge- 

| 


minates this bleſſed Name, that he received . his-knoyy- 
ledge of it, from the Phenician Monuments of Sanchuxs- 
athon; but that it was then as publickly known, as it is bx 
now loſt and forgotten, by being ſtudiouſly concealed by / 
the ſuperſtition of after-times, or by. that common cala- 
mity, which the Babyloniſh captivity brought upon: the 
Fewiſh Nation and Language together. 


But after all, it is nothing but want of skill in Gram- 
mar, which hath been the reaſon hitherto why learned 
men have favoured this opinion, That the 7etrattys and 
the 7Tetragrammaton. are the fame. For what is 7e- 
trattys ? | 

It is to be conſidered that the Pythagorick Philoſophy 
was uſed to explain all things after a my/tical manner þb 
numbers and proportions, in which one, or unity, or Movas 
is the moſt ſimple, undivided, and perfe&tly indiviſible | 
root of all things; two, or what the Pythagoreans call the F 
Dyas, is the firit principle of multiplicity or compoſition , 
and both of theſe added together, make the number 
three ; in which, if you ſuppoſe each unite, to be one ſide | 
of an @quilateral Triangle, and then by counting the {1des | 
after the Triangle is built, you begin at any ſide indiffer- | 
ently oxe, two, three , you come then back again to that 
{ide from whence you ſet out ; which being. conſidered 
in two different refpeQs, as the terminus a guo, and the 

terminus. 
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terminus ad- quem of this computation ; the whole Tri- 

angle is therefore called the Terradtys, becauſe a Triangle 

. returning into its head or fountain is the number four. 

And theſe numbers added to one another 1, 2, 3, 4. make 

the'number tex, which is, as it were, the Univerſal Baſis 

of infinite numeration. 

» But that in this I may not ſeem to-repreſent my own 

fand conceits, inſtead of the truth and reality of the Py- 

thagoreau Dottrine, 1 will here produce a place of Lucian 

out of his Bizv Tega;, which will both confirm what I 

have ſaid, and may be explained by it. TT:9. &r im 

T&Twiav eel utc. Ay. cif xal viv agtudr. Tv. mo; agt- 

jets. Ay. ©, 30, TElz, Trregg. TH. iefs a ov Foxters 

Tirraeg Tei Iixa cin,xa} Tefhywroy CTA, xa 1 oy 

Cexiv. Ayv. & pact T MAYS Tolvuy Goxtv TR TITTRER, BTOTE 

berorieus Ayes Txuom, £38 wav legs. It 1s a diſcourſe 

between Pythagoras, who ſtood to be fold for a Slave in 

the Market, and the perſon who came to.cheapen and 

buy him ; Pythagoras tells him he was able to teach him 

Muſick, Geometry and Arithmetick : Arithmetick, ſaid. 
he, 1 underſtand that already : Say you ſo, ſaid Pythago- 

ras ; let me hear you number. At which he beginning to 

count, one, two, three, four : Do you ſee, ſaid Pythagoras, 
that which you call four, is indeed ten, a perfett or @qui-- 
lateral Triangle, and the Oath of me and my followers: 

Then by that greateſt of Oaths , the number four, ſaid he, 

I never till now heard ſuch divine aud excellent diſcourſe 

as thy. 

It appearing therefore by this -place, that four in the 
Pythagarick School was as much as ter, and that it was. 
uſually compared to- an equilateral Triang/e, from 
hence we may ſee what is the meaning of the 7etradtys ; 
for. as Twregs is the number - four, which was the firſt 
root and baſis of all number and proportion , and con- 
ſequently the great Principle of their natural Philoſophy, , 
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(For by Merz, or an wite,they mean a material Arome; 
and by their Dyas and 7rias the firſt complexions of thoſe 
Atomes with one another, as is maniteſt from the uſe 
of Mevzs in the Anthology. 


_ Marlw *Emixuew mv 
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From hence it comes to paſs, that Tereg7vs is the art or 
myſtery of reſolving all cauſes and effefts into the num. 
ber four, or of exphining all the Phenomena of nature 
according to the Pythagorick mode. As Kibzew. is an Harp, 
and Ribzgiv; derived Tom it the art or s&:/ of plying | 
upon the Harp, exa&tly according to the fame Analogy. 


Homer. 
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Neither is it at all favourable to this groundleſs fancy, 
that the Pythagoreans were uſed to ſwear by the 7etrattys, 
tor they were uſed to ſwear by their Maſter himſelf, as 
hath been already noted out of Mr. Se/der , 
"Ov pc I aptriez uy TaerIwre TITexxTvy, 
And then at the ſame time they tell you plainly what 
this Tetratlys was, TIzyev zwvzs quotes; gi3umear cy 202, 
the ſource and feuntain of everlaſting or univerſal nature, 
or that which contained in it the roots and ſeeds, that is, 
the firſt principles of the Pythagorick Phyfrology , from 
whence it is plain that the Tetratlys is to be underſtood in 
* that ſenſe which1T have already explained. It 
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It is true that the Name of God in Hebrew did really 
conſiſt of foxr letters ; but” yet it is equally true, that in 
that number there was no Myſtery placed among the Fews 
themſelves, who did not take any ſuch religious notice 
of it, but it was afterwards by the Greets, longafter the 
time of Pythagoras, that'it was called the 7etragrammaton; 
which yet notwithſtanding had nothing moreot facredneſs 
or peculiarity in it,than the Digrammaton or Name of God, 
conſiſting of two letters, as hath been ſufficiently proved. 
Beſides, the Fews did not uſe to Swear by the number 
four , and therefore the Pythagoreans could not have it 
from them, but by the number ſeven, for N;/hbah in 
Hebrew ſignifies to ſwear , whoſe root is Shebah 
ſignifying /even.;. and it is as much as to ſay, that 
they ſwear by him who in {x days made Heaven and 
Earth, and all that therein is, and reſted from his labours 
on: the ſeventh. And as Niſhbah is to ſwear, fo Shebo- 
wah , which ſignifies the /eptenary number , ſignifies alſo 
an Oath; that is toſay, an Oath by him who compleated 
the Creation in fix days, and reſted the ſeventh. This 
was. alſo the meaning of thoſe ſeven ewe lambs, which 
Abraham had ſet afide to be a witneſs between himſelf 
and Abimilech,that he had digged the well, Gen.21.28,29, 
30. That is, it was a Symbelical appeal to God as the 
witneſs of the Covenant between himſelf and Abimilech. 
This was. alſo the meaning, not only of the weekly Sab- 
bath, but alſo of the Sabbatical years, and of the years 
of Jubilee, which conſiſted of the Multiplication of the 
Sabbatical period by it ſelf. + The fame account is alſo 
to be given, why the Solemnities of the Paſſover, Feaſt 
of weeks and of > Foanfurmg conſiſted all of them of ſeven 
days, and why there were ſeven weeks to be numbred 
from the ſecond day of unleavened bread, to the feaſt of 
Pentecoſt ; it was a kind of Jubilee of days, as the other 


was of years, being to commence at the a” 
| at: 
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: that term, which conſiſted of the Paſchal Feſtivity, con- 
fiſting of ſeven days, multiply'd by it ſelf : This was the 
reaſon why of the clean beaſts ſevey, by the Divine ap- 
pointment, were to be admitted into the Ark ; whereas 
of the unclean, there were to be but 7wo ; for that there 
were more than two, in the General, this depended 
-upon this reaſon, that they were afterwards permitted 
for food as well as for ſacrifice, and fo it was neceſſar 
more of the c/ean kind ſhould be preſerved than the other; 
but that there were to be juſt eve» , neither more nor 
leſs , this had a my/tica/ alluſion in it, and pointed at him, 
to whom as the author and finiſher of all things in the 
ſpace of ſeven days, the ſeventh was to be offered up in 
facrifice when they came out of the Ark. 

To the ſame ſymbolical account we muſt alſo put the 
number of perſons that entred into the Ark, which were 
eight inall ; but Noah is to be conſidered as diſtin from 
the reſt under the notion of a Prieſt ; that as the World 
was created in fix days, ſo it might be reſtored and re- 
pleniſhed by /ix perſons, Noah's three Sons and their 
Wives , while the ſeventh, that is, Noah's Wite, being 
now paſt Child-bearing, may be looked upon as now 
ehntly devoted to the ſervice of God, and may anſwer 
that ſeventh among the clean ſpecies of Animals, which 
was to be for ſacrifice at their coming out of the Ark; 
or elſe the eight perſons are the ſeptenary number return- 
ing into it ſelf, by including both the terms, as in the 
Pythagorick Tetraflys, and as in all thoſe caſes where the 
Feaſls of ſeven &ays continuance among the Fews have 
ſometimes eight days allotted to them, as hath been al- 
ready taken notice of, that is, by including the 7ermi- 
mus a quo, that is, the 7a220x4, or preparation to the Feaſt 
anto the number. 

Laſtly, This was the reaſon of Circumcifon upon the 
eighth day , which is the ſpace from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
In- 
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including both the terms, and by admiſſion of the Males 
into the Fewiſh Church and Covenant upon that day , 
he was ſymbolically ſhadowed out, to whoſe ſervice the 
were dedicated by that Rite, and into Covenant with 
whom they were admitted , which held not only in men, 
but in ſome ſort was obſerved even in brute animals 
themſelves, which could not be accepted untill the eighth 
day , that is, till they were full ſeven days old. Exod. 
2.2. 30. Seven days it ſhall be with his dam, and on the 
eighth day thou ſhalt give it me. Levit. 22.27. When a 
Bullock, or a Sheep, or a Goat is brought forth, then it 
ſhall be {porn days under the dam ; and from the eighth 
day and thenceforth, it ſhall be accepted for an offering 
made by fire unto the Lord. And Grotius obſerves out of 
Pliny, 1. 8. c. 51. Pecoris fetwm ſacrificio purum eſſe die 
ſeptimo, that Sheep and Lambs are fit for ſacrifice on the 
eventh or eighth day, and not till then ; for that is plain- 
ly the ſenſe of P/ixy, whoſe words are theſe, Sus fetu 
Perifici die quinto purus eft ,- pecoris die ottavo, which 
confirms what I have faid, that ſeven and eight in theſe 
inſtances are all one, the latter being only by incluſion 
of the two terms, or by the return of the Septenary or 
Sabbatical period into it ſelf. 

The fame Grotius upon Gen. 17. 12. in which place 
the firſt inſtitution of Circumciſion is contained , uſes a 
paſſage out of Ariſtotle in his 7th de animalibus, wherein 
he imagines the reaſon of Circumciſion upon the ſeventh 
or eighth day may be found ; where ſpeaking of intants, 
he ſays, Tz TAd52 9: avaigcira Ted Tis «Ions, O18 nai 


Tz 6viuuzre Tire TiIYewrai, ws m5Wworres Ifn uae TH 0w- 
Twele; that is, Children dye frequently before they, be ſeven 
days old : Which is the reaſon why at that age they uſually 
give them their names, having then ſome hopes, when ſeven 
days are paſt, that they may continue to ljve and doe _ 
Nn An 
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And he alſo produces the opinion of Maimonides , why 

Circumciſion was not performed till the eighth doy , Quia 
ri : 


ante eum diem infirmior infans quam ut par fit do Be. 
cauſe before the eighth day the child was uſually ſo weak, 
that this operation could not be performed without danger 
of life, or too great extremity of pain. But now 
this reaſon of Maimonides is no reaſon at all, is plain 
from this, That the Circumciſion was never anticipated, 
though the child ſhould prove never ſo vigorous and 
ftrong, as it is plain there is great difference in the 

and vigour of children from the very birth,as well as after- 
wards, when they come to greater age ; neither was it 
ever deferred any longer, though at the age of eighe 
days the child ſhould prove never fo weakly and unlibel 
to live. This therefore inſtead of being a ſolid reaſon, 
is but a Maimonidiſm or a Rabbinical dream. 

The ſame may alſo be ſaid of Ariftotle's reaſon, why 
children had their Names given them upon the ſeventh 
day among the Greeks , which term, if it were not 
cuſtom either anticipated or prorogued according to the 
differing degrees of health, which is the general account 
why the ſeventh day above others was pitched npon ; 
then this was either no reaſon at all, or which is ſtill 
worſe , ſo very bad a reaſon, as does ſufficiently betray 
and expoſe it ſelf. 

. Tr is therefore more likely that 4Ar:/otle was miſtaken 
in his account, and that the true Original of this cuſtom 
was from the Fews, who were uſed upon the eighth day 
to perform the Ceremony of Chnmcdios ; at which time 
alſo the Name was probably _ to the child. And1 
think it may be pretty plain all this, that the rea- 
ſon of age aey.roala (9 the eighth day, and of not of- 
fering up any avimal in ſacrifice till then , was the fame 


in both caſes, and had a myſtical alluhon to the ſeptenary 


wumber , 
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wumber, or to the return of the Sabbatical period into it 
ſelf, as an a& of homage or obedience to him, who 
reſted the ſeventh day , when he had finiſhed the won- 
ders of his Power, Goodneſs and Wiſdom upon the other 


fex. 

From this cuſtom of /ymbolical ſwearing by the num- 
ber ſeven, or with the Pythagoreans by the number four ; 
or pormege from both of theſe cauſes it came to paſs, that 
eel uiew in Greek, which ſignifies properly to court or 
number, is allo found to have the ſignification of ſwear- 
ing , as appears by comparing two of the Greek Scholi- 
A the one the o/d [nterpreter of Homer, and the ather 
of ApoBlonius, the Writer of the 4rgonantiques, together ; 
that upon Zomer is 11. a. 264. 


Kawlz 7 EZaJo Te xai arndio TIupmwer. 


Upon which the Scholiaſt faith thus : *O 43 Kawws 
"EAeTs ptr Tai; , Aamir I Banned; Tevrego lu waght- 
1G. tungenis” pweylrr©. I aurj Thowd ar, arnomuin 
urea ndv ds avdeg. 1 veavis, aTewr@. yyverz, yeoued- 
TT. TGv nalf dunly inagtas , xai Ih mire mites axty- 
Tiov &y Tf WAILTETS The, 2 y0eRhs, Otis TIT mgoornttey 
zelludy , It av ales EEIRXTIOUS 6. Zebs. T1 Tis 
2oeucs mag aurs patay 2a pear due yae duriy Toi, 
Kerraugos xt ergwrow Wn, Unoyoigi bats , Barvovres 
1 Aug Textenutro Teuo! Te x2i feta Newony tis Yhew. 
juantai 0 durs xai 'AmoMan@., & Tis Apyweurnors 
Alyov &tw; ; that is, Ceneus was the Sow of Elatus, and 
King of the Leone, once a beautifull Virgin ; but being 
deflowred by Neptune, ſhe requeſted of him, that ſhe might 
be turned into a man ; which requeſt of hers was not only 
granted, but ſhe became invulnerable into the bargain, and 
was the moſt redoubted Hero of that time ; inſomuch that 
Nan2 ; On 
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on a certain time fixing his Spear in a place where theGods 
were to paſs by, he would oblige them all to number, that 
is, to ſwear by his' Spear ; at which Fupiter was ſo angry, 
as well he might, tbat he reſolved to be revenged, and 
immediately ſet the Centaures upon him ; who though they 
could not pierce him,being invulnerable,yet made a hard ſhift 
to ram him down by the weight of maſſy Oaks and 46, 
into the earth , of which Apollonius in his Argonautiques 
thus ſpeaks ; and then follows over again the very me 
Story, as it is told by Apollonius, where the Scholiaft re- 
lating the ſame Fable, though not ſo particularly as the 
Interpreter of Homer does, what the firſt calls 224 uko, 
to number, he expreſly renders by 6vivau, to ſwear, £7. 
ixlAwe T5 mages 6uviivai m9) dev aurs, he compelled 
all that came by to ſwear by his Spear. And then after- 
wards adds as the reaſon why Jupiter was ſo ſevere up- 
on him, T#ro 9 aur owify 3a To pie Duew TI; Decks, 
pure them, az TH izvrs $egm. This calamity befell 
him, becauſe he would neither ſacrifice nor pray to the Gods, 
but only to his own Spear. . | 
Neither does it neceſſarily follow, becauſe the Pytha- 
. goreaus were uſed to ſwear by the Tetrattys, which im- 
plies indeed that there was ſomething of Divinzty in it, 
that therefore-the Tetragrammaton was pointed at, or that 
any reſpe&t was had iri it to the four ketters, of which the 
Name of God, either in Greek or Hebrew was compoſed, 
but only to that root of number and proportion which I 
have mentioned; in which the ſeeds and principles of all 
natural ProduQtions were contained, mxyzy zovze gucios, 
the ſource and fountain of everlaſting nature, which word 
nature is it ſelf only one way of expreſſing the fruitful- 
neſs and plenty of the divine Being, in whuch as in their 
proper Fountain and Original , all the poſſibilities of 
things are in a powerfull and hidden manner FO 
an 
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Tad from which their aQualities proceed, fo that God and 
wtyre are indeed but two words for one and the ſame thing, 


Hanc Deus & melior litem natura diremit, 


faid Ovid. 


Ind Seneca, Vis illum fatum wocare? non errabis: Hic 
ex # ws ſuſpenſa ſunt omnia, cauſa cauſarum. Vis illum 
woidentiam dicere ? Retle dices: Eft enim cujus confilio 
mic mundo providetur, ut inconcuſſus eat, & attus ſuos 
wplicet. Vis illum naturam vocare ? non peccabis : Eft enim 
r quo nata ſunt omnia, cujas ſpiritu vivimas ; and other 
ſages of a like import. And as natura, according to 
eca, is ex qua nata ſunt omnia, fo is gag, HE ns Tx 
Tz $Vz*), x91 Trxwvlodi7). And this was that which 
the ancient Heathen World, was worſhipped and 
ored by the name of Pay. Neither would they have 
en any more blame-worthy, that they were uſed to 
ar by their Maſter Pythagoras himſelt, if it had been 
e what he pretended, and they too raſhly believed, that 
was indeed an immortal, ſelt-exiſtent and divine Per+ 
n; For upon this ſuppoſition they went, whenever 
py made their appeal to him in ſwearing ; and indeed 
bs ridiculous to ſwear by any thing, whoſe Omniſcience 
| not qualifie him for a witneſs to the imprecation, and 
Fhoſe Omnipotence cannot puniſh the falſhood, of a de-+- 
kifull Oath in the opinion of him that makes it. 


| 


Ecce negas juraſque mihi per templa Tonantis, 
Non credo, Jura, Verpe, per Anchialum. 


And the belief of his Divinity was occaſioned part!;; 
the myſtical and extraordinary nature of his Doctrine, . 
| partly by thoſe ſtrange Stories which-he told of him+ 
Nn 3 (elf, 
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felf, or procured to be told by his Abettors, and which 
were no ſooner told than believed by his followers and 
others; as of his perſwading a Bear to abſtain from the 
ſleſh of 4nimals, as himfelt and his Diſciples did ; his 
whiſpering to an Ox, and by that means prevailing with 
him to a&/tain from Beans ; his calling an Eagle down 
from Heaven in the greateſt height and ſwiftneſs of its 
flight; and after having ſtroak't and made much of it, 
letting it go again ; his being ſaluted by Caucaſus, and ay 
others ſay by the River Neſ#s, when he ſwam over it 
with his Golden Thigh, with a yaize IThzy%*, which 
was looked upon as a kind of teſtimony of nature to the 
Divinity of his perſon ; his telling ſome Fiſher-men as 
they were dragging their Net, betore it came to ſhore, 
how many Fiſhes they ſhould catch, and by a miraculous 


power preſerving:them alive when they were out of their 
own Element ; his pretending to have lived in ages long 
ago paſt, to remember perfectly the Trojan War, and all 
the bodies he had paſt through from that time, till he came 
to ſet up for the Fonnder of the 7ralique Set, and went by 
the name of Pythagoras in 7taly ; his telling before Ship 
came to ſhore what Fraiglt they were charged with; hi 
foretelling of Earthquakes, averting of Plagues, and ſtil- 
ling of Winds and Tempeſts; his being able at any tin 

either to raiſe or allay the paſſions of men to any pitch 
or degree; his being ſeen on the fame day to perſons a 
an incredible diſtance from one another : All which 
though they ſpeak him no other than a very great In 
poſtor, yet being believed, as impoſſible as ſome of then 


might ſeem, and as ridiculous as others, it could not be 
otherwiſe but that they muſt needs create in his follow 
ers an opinion of his Divinity. 

Neither was Pythagoras himſelf the onely pretender, tc 


ſuch extraordinary feats, but his diſciples alſo, Zoya 
cles 
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n ces, Epimenides and Abaris did the fame ; and of the firſt 
ad of them it is certain, and may very well be preſumed 
; of the reſt, that he had a very ſtrong ambition to be 
« ht a God, otherwiſe he would not have thought it 
{4 worth his while to leap into Atna to purchaſe the ho- 
"'T nour of being ſo eſteemed. Flaccus, 


. + 0 ow —_— m0 
Dam cupit Empeaocies, ardentem frigidus Atnam 
ys Infiluit ——— 


But as very ill luck would have it, he left his ſhoe behind 
| him, and that betray'd his mortality and folly to the 
world ; and what Porphyrie, out of whom I have ex- 
© cerped theſe particulars, relates of theſe Gentlemen whom 
5 TI havelaſt mentioned ; the ſame, or things equally in- 
'J - credible, are related by Philefratus, concerning Apolonivs 
Tyanew, who was himſelf of the Pythagorean Schooy, and 
had the fortwxe, I cannot call it good fortune , of com. 
'y paſſing that deſign which his Predeceſſour Empedocies had 
miſſed ; that is, of being thought a God, and worſhipped 
under that notion in the Lararinm of one of the Roman 
Emperours. | 
But becauſe I have made mention of Pythagoras his 
Golden Thigh, of which ſo many Authours have ſpoken ; 
which are Lucian, Laertius, lian, Porphyrie or 
Malchus, and others , which yet is in its literal ſenſe fo 
ridiculous and fo impoſſible a figment , I will here ex- 
plain what was meant by it in the Symbolical Dottrine 
of Pythagoras. It is to be noted therefore, that in the 
la e of the Eaſtern World, where Pythagoras had 
ed very much, and from whence he received a 


great part of his Philoſophy ; the Thigh was looked of 
& 
rek 


I _—_—_— 


on as an Emblem of fruztfulneſs and generation, and 
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rek in Hebrew ſometimes —_— as much as T3 cis 
#To: yumruzy pvozhy, which though it cannot be unknown 
to learned men ; yet becauſe Daniel! Heinfius in his A4r;- 


ftarchus, has been pretty accurate in this obſervation , 


therefore I will ſet down his words as I find them, p. x 3- 
ui orientem ſalutarunt, ſciunt vocem Ferek , hoc eſt, fe. 
mur, pro pudenda parte viri pariter & mulieris poni ; ac 
de viri quidem, ut cim aliquoties , naw infiniti prope loc 
ſunt , poſteritas Jacobi Femur ejus dicitur egreſſa, Gen. 
46.26. Exod. 1. 5. ubi modo ai tZeAd3om 0 Taxa \uya), 
modo 6 etendirres 0x TAY prev aurs, Helleniſte redide- 
runt : pro mulieris autem, ut cum ea pars jam ad concep- 
tum minus apta, jumeds SrameaTwxn ab its dicitur, Num. 
5.21 Et quis neſcit locum illum , 8x tx>\ev{cs Agyan 
&Z "Ide xai rye x Ty pneav durs. O tale aliquid 
Procopius acceperat , cim notavit , & yag une% T9 ouleus 
IrAd—— De Gideone cui plurimi fue filiz dicuntar, 
CxmogeHipuerer Ox jangey autre, im ywaikes Hye macs , di- 
cunt Helleniſte ; & Sibylla, cujus fragmentum Theophilus 
ad Autolycum commemorat , 


*E{ 3 yamnrov 0Aw; x21 plcigern, s Tuvar avd ed; 
'Ex juneav pwrregs Te Oths errnupue ©. ev. 


Which words, for the ſake of thoſe that are learned, it 
is needleſs to tranſlate ; and for others, 312 7) toynuer, 
it is better they ſhould remain, as they are, antrantieed, 
that in this at [eaſt I may not ſeem to wander from my 
Text, Tarra wo ynulva; x21 ram TH;w yotol. 


From hence it was that Bacchus in the Heathen My- 
thology was ſaid to be taken out of the Womb of Semele, 
and Bud up in Jupiter's Thigh, from whence he was 
called by the Greeks «egprurnrs, which Ovid renders inſutus 
femorz, Metam. L. 3. Im- 
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Imperfetlus adhuc infans genitricis ab alvo 


Eripitur, patrioque tener, fi credere dignum, 
Inſuitur femort ; maternaque tempora complet. 


That is, in plain Engliſh, no more than that Bacchus was 
. Japiter's Son, which may alſo be the meaning of the 
Greek ciggpiwrns , if after the uſual trifling of the Greek 
Grammarians, inſtead of ciegporns, you it ciegrwrys, 
which ſeems to have been the Original word from Ferek, 
Femur, and Fo or *Iz» the name of God. 
This was alſo the reaſon why anciently in ſwearing, 
the perſon <p How » was uſed to lay his hand un- 
der the Thigh of him by whom he was adjured, Ge. 
24- 1,2, 3, 4+ And Abraham was old, and well ſtricken in 
years, and the Lord had bleſſed Abraham in all things ; 
and Abraham ſaid unto his eldeſt ſervant of his houſe that 
ruled over all that he had, Put, T pray thee, thy hand 
under my thigh, and I will make thee ſwear, by the Lord, 
the God of Heaven, and the God of the Earth, that thou 
ſhalt not take a wife unto my ſon, of the daughters of the 
Canaanites among whom I dwell : but thou ſhalt go unto 
my countrey, and to my kindred, and take a wife unto my 
fon Iſaac. And again, Gen. 47. 29, 30, 31. And the time 
drew nigh, that Iſrael muſt dye, and he called his ſon Foſeph, 
and ſaid unto him, If now 7 bave found grace in thy fight, 
put, 1 pray thee, thy hand under my thigh, and deal kindly 
and truly with me : bury me not, 7 pray thee, in Agypt, but 
T will lye with my Fathers, and thou ſhalt carry me out 
of Egypt, and bury me in their burying-place : And he 
faid, 1 will doe as thou haſt ſaid ; and he ſaid, Swear unto 
me, and he ſwore unto him, and Iſrael bowed himſelf upon 
the beds head. Sebaſtian Munſter upon the firſt of theſe 
places ſays. thus, Furabant veteres illi manu ſub femore 
atqze genitali parte pofitd, =p inde poſteritas eſſet futura, 
2 


atque 
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atque ide welutt res ſacra haberetar ; vel ut R. Salomo 
ſentit, quod illic eſſet fgnum Federis nempe circumcifio, 


vel quod hoc indicio dabatur intelligi poteſtas ſuperiors , 
& promptus inferioris obſequendi animus, ut Aben Ezra 
autumat, dicitque hunc morem adhuc obſervari in terra Ty- 
die : That is; * The Ancients in the Ea/# were wont to 
* ſwear, by putting their hand under the 2high or genital 
* part of the perſon by whom they were adjured, becauſe 
* that was, as it were, the Fountain from whence poſte. 
* rity was to ſpring , and was upon that account eſteem: 
© ed ſacred ; or as R. Salomon thinks, it was becauſe in 
* that part the Seal of the Covenant , that is, of Circum- 
* ciſion was made; or it was to denote the Power of the /«- 
* perioxr , and the cheerfull obedience of thoſe that were 
* ſubjett to him, as Aben Ezra is of opinion, who faith 
* likewiſe, that in Z»d:a the ſame cuſtom ſtill obtains ; 
the words of Aben Ezra himſelf, are produced b 
P. Fagius upon the ſame place, who afterwards 

of his own, Quidam ex noſtris hoc modo jurandi adum- 
bratum ferunt Chriſtum , qut ex Abrahamo oriturus erat. 
* There are ſome among the- Chriſtian Expoſitors, who 
* believe Chriſt, who was to be deſcended of the loins of 
* Abraham, to have been typify'd and ſhadowed out by 
* this rite. Grotius , Qua dicerent, fi fallam, enſe tuo 
peream, nam ad femur locus exfis, Jud. 3.16,21. Pfal. 45. 3. 
* As much as to fay, if I ſwear falfly, or if I break my 
* Oath, may I periſh by your Sword, for the Sword was 
© uſed to be girt about the zhigh. 

But as for Munſter's three reaſons, for ſo many there 
are; the firſt of them. is zrifling, becauſe it is not a cauſe 
facred and great enough to-be the foundation of an Oath, 
(which is an a& of divine Worſhip), or of any ſolemn Ce- 
remony belonging to it. 

The ſecond of R. Salomor's, is like the reaſon of a Rab- 
&jn, that is, no reafon at all, for it was not under the 


pudenda, 
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pudenda , (Quod verecundie ratio non patitur, ut fattum 
credamus ), but it was under the thigh it ſelf, properly 
ſo called, that the hand was uſed to be layed, as ſhall 
be proved by and by. Neither is Aben Ezra's reaſon, which 
is the third, any leſs Rabbinical, that is, falſe, ridica- 
lous and abſurd, than the other ; for how the thigh was 
an Emblem of ſuperiority, or the putting the hand under 
it a ſymbol or token of ſubjettion, I do not underſtand ; 
and Abex Ezra does not ſo much as pretend to prove, 
or ſo much as aſfert, which yet if he had, the affirmation 
of a Rabbin will ſignifie but little, thatrever theſe things 
were actually made uſe of in ſuch a ſymbolical way. 

As for P. Fagius his account, in which alſo Clarzus his 
Tranſcriber , as how ſhould it be otherwiſe? agrees with 
him, that it was a Typical adumbration of Chriſt, who 
was to be deſcended of the loins of Abraham; it is to be 
—"—_ 7 this is at beſt but precarious, on is like- 
wiſe 0 by very ſtrong Reaſons into t an : 
For, £43 we 1 this rite again repeated c. pony - the 
perſon of Facob, for which though the ſame account may 
again be given ; for Jacob alſo was a Progenitor of the 
Meſſias, who was more immediately deſcended from him, 
than from Abraham himſelf ; yet the repetition of this 
Fae. 1 yank rather to be a cuſtom of thoſe times, not 

_=_ any ſuch particular reaſons, as belonged 
only to Abraham and his family, but obtaining generally 
at thoſe times and places ; beſides that when Aben Ezra 
tells us, Yezeh hamiſhphat hadajan hou beerets Hodo , 
* That this in his time was ſtill a cuſtom in the land of 
* India : It is very ſtrange, that a rite which in its firſt 
inſtitution , was ſo peculiar to the family of Abraham, 
and had a particular reſpe&t to the coming of the Meftas, 
who was to ariſe from ce, ſhould yet obtain ſo ge- 
nerally all over the Eaſtern Countries ; for that, I ſuppoſe, 


is to be underſtood by Erers ZZode in the language of the 
Ooz Rab- 
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Rabbin ; or if Aben Ezra's Authority, ſhall be thought 
as little by any, in matter of Fat, as I have repreſented 
it in matter of Opinion, where Speculation and Judg- 
ment are concerned, (talents very rarely to be met with 
in that ſort of men), to ſtrengthen the Teſtimony of A4bex 
Ezra, let us call in that of Augerius a Busbeck, a man 
of unqueſtionable credit and reputation; who in the 
fourth of thoſe excellent Epiſtles, wherein he gives an 
account of his Embaſſy from the Emperour to the Grand 
Seigniour , and of what he obſerved, or heard, or what 
Occurrences fell out during that time, and ſpeaking in 
this particularly of a 7arke:ſh Foggia, of whom he there 
tells a pleaſant ſtory, taking leave of a Baſſa, by whom 
he had been, together with many others, plentifully en- 
tertained , he ſays, Nam remitteret pauliſper, valedifta- 
rus hoſpiti, neceſſe erat, quod eorum ita ferat conſuetuds, 
ut manibus ad pettora wel ad femora applicatis ſuos opti- 
mates ſalutet. * Being about to take leave of his Hoſt, it 
* was now high time for him to ſhut up his pouch, which 
* he had been buſie in filling with good provender to carry 
* home; and the rather becauſe he would have need to 
* make other uſe of his hands, this being their perpetual 
* cuſtom among the Turks; that being to take leave of 
* their Superiours, as a token of reſpect , they always lay 
* their hand upon their 4rea/t or thigh ; and fo having 
* made their obeiſance, take their leave. 

From which Citation of Bxsbequius, in concurrence 
with the teſtimony of Abex Ezra, there are ſeveral things 
yery well worth obſervation: As firſt, that this was and 
is a general token of reſpett in the Eaſtern Countries. 

Secondly, The outward expreſſions by geſture, of c:v7/ 
reſpect, and of divine worſhip, being generally the fame in 
all Ages and Nations, as ſhall be proved more largely in 
its due place; the difference between theſe two, conſiſt- 
ing only in the difference of the object, and-the — 

apPit- 
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application or direction of the mind in the one and the 
other ; and it having been ſhewn already out of the «n- 
queſtionable Records of Moſes himſelf , that ſome ſuch 
ceremony as this was uſed in Divine Worſhip, of which 
every Oath is a part (it being an acknowledgment of the 
divine Omniſcience, and of his Juſtice and Power, it in- 
cluding an- Appeal to the former as a witneſs, anda Prayer 
to the two /atter, fo to exerciſe and diſpoſe themſelves 
either for our benefit or hurt, as we aſſert truly, or pet 
form faithfully, what we affirm, deny or promiſe ); it 
is maniteſt that this Modern cuſtom of the Eaſtern Coun- 
tries, is the beſt explanation of that ancient uſage, of 
which we have given inſtances in the Story of Abraham 
and Faces ; and that therefore R. Salomox's interpretation 
muſt needs be falſe, it being clear that in this Citation 
of Busbequius the word Femur is to be underſtood in its 
moſt proper, ſtri& and natural acceptation. 

Thirdly, By comparing this teſtimony of Busbequius, 
with the two places of Genefis, which we have mentioned, 
it appears how much Joſephus was miſtaken , who in his 
Antiquities, L. 1. c. 16. gives this account of that Sto 
of Abraham, which is to be found in the firſt of thoſe 
places, 7 mezofburaroy mums Ty Sreray bmi mh) pnoeies, 
tyuogum. wiana wire, yivorray euTU TETY T7 
Tedmoy , Und TS5 press @NMAGKG Ta5 yes E72)&V ITE, 
EemxaAgrra T Ov puaertven Tav rmpuauy ; that is,. he 
( Abraham) ſends or diſpatches his eldeſt ſervant to make 
74 the contratt betwixt Iſaac and Rebekkah, obliging him 
by the moſt ſacred tyes imaginable, punitually to: obſerve 


his inftruttions ; now the manner of impoſing ſach ſolemn and 
ſacred tyes, is this ; The party obliging, and the party 0b- 
liged, do both of them mutually put their hands under their 
oboaks, and ſhaking hands after that manner with one ano- 
ther , they invoke God as a witneſs of what paſſeth between 


them, or of what the one requires ta be done, and. - 
orrer 
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other promiſes to doe ; than which there can be nothing 
more contrary either to the expreſs words of Scripture, 
or of Busbeguius ; by the firſt of which the ancient uſage 
is expreſſed, and by the ſecond the continuance of it in 
theſe latter times ; but on the-contrary it is as plainly 
aſſerted, as it is poſſible for words to exprels it ; that 
all that was done was, that the party adjured was uſed 
to put his hand upon, or under the thigh of him, by whom 
the adjuration was made; and if you conſider that in the 
inſtances of Abraham and Facob, they were both of them 
bed-ridden and lying along, while Eliezer in the firſt ex- 
ample, and Foſeph in the ſecond ſtood by the bed fide ; ſuch 
a way of ſhaking of hands, as Foſephus deſcribes, though 
it be not impoſſible, muſt needs be extremely difficult and 
painfull to the party ſtanding by the bed ſide, as will be 
caſie to imagine, to any that ſhall but fancy in their 
minds the poſture in which the adjured perſon muſt be, 
with reſpe&t to him who lay along in his bed. Where- 
fore we mult attribute this miſrepreſentation of the mat- 
ter , either to the ignorance of Joſephus, or to an affeta- 
tion which he had of dreſſing up the Zebrew cuſtoms in 
the Garb of the Greek and Roman, among whom forming 
of hands was always uſed, as a way of plighting of Faith, 
that ſo he might the better accommodate his Hiſtory, 
to the approbationand good acceptance of thoſe for whom 
it was intended ; but let it be either way, it argues either 
want of honeſty or sk;/}, either of which are ſufficient to 
weaken his authority and credit to that degree, that his 
bigh pretences to integrity and skill, as if he ſcorned to 
deceive, and could not be impoſed upon, being fo very 
Skilfull, that at a very tender age the Prieſts themſelves 
were uſed to conſult him in difficult and doubttfull 
caſes ( which wn j Oe pleaſe may. believe) are ſo far 
from oo is tottering reputation, that co 
with fuch failures, either out of ignorance or _ 
theſe , 
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theſe, they do but ſtill ſpeak him more plainly either an 
unwary or unlearned Writer ; and indeed how is it rea» 
ſonable to expet much of fncerity from him, where he 
may either ſerve the intereſt of his Nation, or the credit 
of his own Eloquence and Parts, with which he muſt 
be acknowledged to have been very plentifully furniſhed; 
by putting falſe colours and artificial lights and ſhades 
upon his Story, when he gives fo excelent, nay, ſo di- 
vine a Character of our Saviour himſelf ; for he: queſti- 
ons whether he were a mortal man or no, and was in that 
reſpect under greater convictions than any of the Socz- 
»ians of our days can be, and yet was not perſwaded 
to become one of his followers and diſciples ; not that 
I would be ſo underſtood, as if I would utterly deſtroy” 
the authority of his Writings ; but x Hes is care and 
judgment to be uſed in diſtinguiſhing his truth from his 
miſtakes, or his impoſtures. 

And firſt in the gevera/ we may and ought to believe, 
that his main intention was to write truth , becauſe 
there was no reaſon why he ſhould doe otherwiſe, and. 
becauſe todoe otherwiſetoo palpably and too often would 
have expoſed him to'the juſt indignation and hatred of 
his- own Nation , and he would have been confuted and 
expoſed into the bargain. And laſtly, becauſe 'he thar 
out of vanity, affetation or-deſign would\ effettually 
deceive ſometimes , muſt be ſure tor the: maſt part-to 
be a religious obſerver of truth, that ſo under the pro- 
tection of his integrity, his-falſhood may paſs with the 
leſs examination. 

Secondly, The far greateſt part of his Story is atteſted | 
by the concurrence ot the ſacred Writings together with: 
it. Laſtly, As there are ſome fallities ſo palpable, that 
they expoſe and betray their own ſhame and nakedneſs .. 
to the world ; ſo alſo there are other relations taar carry-. 


ſuch ſignatures of probability in themſelves, as are ar 
| E:. 
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yable elimony to their own reality and truth; fo that 


it.is plain by all this, I do not ſo much deſign to expoſe | 

the credit of this Writer, as to eſtabliſh what is credible { 

in-him upon a more certain foundation. | 
The laſt opinion which is to be conſidered, is that of, | 


H.Grotius, (uafi dicerent,fi fallam,enſe tuo peream ; that is 
to ſay, that this rite of laying the hand of the adjured per- 
ſon upon the thigh of him, by whom the adjuration was 
made, was as much as to fay , If I deceive you, or if I 
break that Oath which I am now making , may 1 periſh by 
your Sword, that being the place where the ſword is uſed 
to be girt : But really, to ſpeak the moſt favourably of 
this interpretation, it is a conceit by no means ſuitable 


to the name of him-that made it, {uw yag &s Adyw whor, 
are xz fy wuiya;. For certainly it would rather look 
like a jeer or ſcoff, more like a farcaſtical inſultation 
over the _ of a bed-ridden and dying man, than 
like a ſolemn and ſerious appeal to the Omniſcience and 
Juſtice of God, to fay, May 7 periſh by your Swerd, when 
he had no-ſtrength to wield a Sword ; and by reaſon of 
old ape, an incurable diſeaſe, was never like to wield it 
any more ; -or would not the /ymbolical meaning at this | 
rate be rather, as much as to ſay, 7 never intend to keep 
my word, becauſe I imprecate only ſuch curſes upon my 
fl in caſe I break it , from whence I have no reaſon to 


.apprebend any danger 2 


Having therefore ſeeh /how unſatisfatory all theſe 
ſolutions are, that which I propoſe inſtead of them, is 
this ; That it having been proved that the thigh in the 
Symbolical or Hieroglyphique language ſignified fert:lity 
and generation ; the meaning of that expreſſion of Abra- 
ham and Facob, Put, I pray thee , thy hand under my 
jw , Is as much as to ſay, 7 adjure you by the Father 
and Maker of all things : "Ekoona ov + Travrov aries. 


x26 
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xi xT5!W ,, Or 1g72 T7 T2 Taro i} faurs mukonvr nei 
ousgyBrrG., and that this is truly and plainly the mean- 
ing of it, appears ſufficiently from the firſt of theſe places 
it ſelf, Gen. 24. 2, 3. Put, I pray thee, thy hand under 
my thigh, and I will make thee ſwear by the Lord, the God 
of Heaven, and the God of the Earth. And fo in that 
paſſage of Busbequius , when the Turks in their cuſto- 
mary falutation of their ſuperiours apply their hand, 
either to their 4reaſt or thigh; by the firſt of theſe 
there is ſymbolically denoted, an appeal to him who is the 
ſearcher of hearts, that they do heartily wiſh and pray 
tor the health and fafety of him to whom this ſalutation 
is made ; and in the latter there is included a Prayer to 
the Father and Maker of all things, that he would continue 
to proſper and preſerve him. 

Neither is it at all material in this affair , that where- 
as the preſent cuſtom in Turky is to lay the hand pox 
the thigh, the Hebrew ond. in theſe places of Genefis 
is Tachath, which the 70 render by un9, and our tranſla- 
tion by, under , for Tachath in Hebrew is of a much 
larger ſignification than ſo, and may ſignifie in general, i» 
loco femoris, that is, either ſubter or 7 ns and therefore 
1t is moſt rational to expound it from the Modern cuſtom, 
which is, no queſtion, a remainder of antiquity, and to 
underſtand the 5&9 of the ſeventy, rather in an Heleni- 
ſtical ſenſe, as being co-extended to the ſignification of 
Tachath in Hebrew, than in its proper and genuine accep- 
tation. 

But to make it the more clearly out, before I apply it 
to the inſtance of Pythagoras, that this was indeed a 

mbol of generation, nd that the uſe of this rite in /o- 
adjuration did include an a to the Maker and 
Parent of the World. T will add fome other teſtimonies 
both out of the ſacred and prophane Writings, Gey. 30. 3. 
And ſhe (Rachel) ſaid, Behold my maid Bilhah , go in 


unto 
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unto ber, and fbe ſtall bear upon my kuees, that I may of. 


fo have children by her : Ande. 50. 23. And Joſeph ſaw 
Epbraim's children of the third generation: the childrey 
alſo of Machir, the ſon of Manaſſeh were brought up upon 
Foſeph's knees. In both which places by Bilha's Lars 
upon the knees of Rachel, and by the children of Machir, 
the ſon of Manaſſeh being brought up upon the knees of Fo- 
ſeph , _— elſe is meant, but that the off-ſpring of 
Machir and of Bilhah, were accounted as deſcended of 
Foſeph and Rachel, while they were yet living ; the one 
virtually, in as much as Maxaſſeh, the Father of Machir 
was the ſon of Joſeph , the other by a ſort of adoption 
peculiar tothe Eaſtern Countries and to the earlieſt times, 
whereby the children of the handmaid, begotten by con- 
ſent of the Miſtreſs, by her Lord and husband, were ac- 
counted as if they had been born of her ſelf, as appears 
by thoſe words already cited , She ſhall bear upos wy 
tees, that 1 may alſo have children by her : And the 
fame thing appears likewiſe from v. 6, 8, 12, 13. of the 
fame chapter : And in the cafe of Hagar the handmaid 
of Sarah, Gen. 16. 2. 

By what means the Miſtreſs was inveſted with this 
propriety in the off-fpring of her handmaid, I have de- 
clared in my Papers of the Leviratical Law , which was 
an uſage every whit as ancient as this, and built 
upon the ſame foundation : but all that I now take no- 
tice of, is the ſymbolical way of cxprefling this impa- 
tative generation , by bearing, or being brought up upon 
the #zees of the perſon to whom the propriety belonged. 


This was likewiſe the reaſon that in the ancient way 
of the moſt humble ſupplication , the perſon ſupplicating 
was uſed to take hold of the &»ees of .him or her to whom 
te ws , SITY was made, which included in it a fyw- 
Golical intimation of @ prayer -or.adjuration.by the. Mater 
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of Fredvew and Earth, that the requeſt might be granted ; 
this Homer calls, yeu4Je9a1 and ma , and 
the Latin Writers, ampletti, prenſare genua, genibus ad. 
volui, genibus manus admovere, and other expreſſions 
of a like import; but Seveca ix Troade has expreſſed it a 
little otherwiſe, where Andromache thus ſpeaks to Zlyſſes 
in behalt of her ſon Aſtyanax , 


— - Ad genua accide 
_ Vlyſe, quamque nullius pedes 
overe dextram pedibus admoveo tus. 


Where what he calls gemua in the beginning of theſe 
wotds, he afterwards calls pedes, becauſe in this affair 
fes , and femur, and gem, are of the ſame import. 
So Gen. 49. 10. The Sceptre ſhall not depart from Judah, 
mor a law-giver from between his feet, untill Shilo come , 


where the 70 have it, 0x T&6y uwneav durs, as hath been 


already obſerved. 


Laſty, This was the ancient meaning of owing the ; 


knee, whether in divine worthip or civil reſpe& ; in the 
firſt of which it was a /ymbolical acknowledgment of the 
Prolifique and Demiourgtque nature of God; in the ſecond 
it includes a Prayer to the Maker and Conſerver of al 
things, for the heakhand proſperity of the perſon towhom 
the ſalutation is made ; and if to this I may add, what 
thongh it be moſt obvious in it ſelf, yet it did not till 
juſt now come into my mind, that and gens have 
their very names from generation ; from all this I will 
conclude, 'that the Golden Thigh of as at being in 
the /iteral acceptation, a moſt ridiculous and abſurd fig- 
ment, was in the ſymbolical, an aſſertion of his Divinity; 
the fruitfulneſs of the divine nature being ſignified in ge- 
neral by the wosd ned or ehigh, and by its being made 
of Gold, the perpetuity and ſtability of that .fruitfulneſs 
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was denoted : So that it is not much to be wondred , 
when he made ſuch large and laviſh pretences to a divine 
and fſelf-exiſtent nature, if by his diſciples, who were 
uſed to ſubmit to him in all things with an implicit Faith 
and Obedience , he were worſhipped under the Name and 
Character of Apollo Hyperboreus ; or if the Metapontini 
and the Tawuromenii tuilt Temples and Altars to his re- 
puted, though miſtaken, Godhead, after his deceaſe. 

From whence he received this /ymbolical way of ex- 
pomy that Divinity to others, which he arrogated to 
imſelt , is, I think, by this time, ſufficiently plain ; and 
though I may pretend to have proved, that it is but a 
vain conceit of ſome very learned perſons that Pythago- 
ras borrowed his Tetrattys from the Tetragrammaton of the 
Fews, or rather Greeks, or Helleniſts, who lived long after 
Pythagoras his time ; yet I am far from denying that he 
had any knowledge of the Fewiſb affairs ; his /ymbolical 
way of Phyloſophiſing in the general, and this particular 
inſtance ot his Go/den Thigh, are ſufficient teſtimonies 
of his having no inconſiderable acquaintancein the Eaſt ; 
and Porphyrze tells us expreſly out of Djogenes in his 
Book, meg: T& mtg OznNlw amicuv, of the wonders or in- 
credible rarities of the Thule ; apixato nai me Aryuaiics 
x25 ws yolks porn xai XzMd alc; xat EBegxtss, that he tra- 
velled amang the Aigyptians, Arabs, Chaldees and He. 
brews ; which is likewiſe aſſerted by Clem. Alexazdrinus, 
Euſebius and St. Auſtin ; and not only ſo, but if we will 
believe St. Ambroſe, it was the received opinion of a great 
many that he was deſcended of the Fewiſh Nation. And 
what is ſtill a farther confirmation, how little a ſtranger 

Pythagoras was to the Nation, Manners and Religion of 
ho Jews ; the ſame Porphyrie tells us, + Te Baburon 
Tots 7 ao KeAd ans oweyivero xai me% Zabegto dpi- 
XeT0, M4" & ual Ex2Yae Mm TH Ts MaoT2E Bis WW uart, xai 
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pootus Alyor Anure xa Tivs ai TAY CAwv Ggyai. In Baby. 
lon he converſed, as with other of the Chaldeans, ſo with 
Zabratus himſelf, by whom he was purified from the pollu. 
tions of his FF life, and was taught what abſtinence 
was required of all that will be vertuous men ; he was in- 
ftrutted likewiſe by the ſame perſon in the knowledge of 
wature, and of the principles or cauſes from whence this 
©niverſe is made, or by which it is preſerved. 

This Zabratus, by Clemens of Alexandria, is called 
Nazaratus, by Cyrill againſt Julian, Zaran, by Plutarch, 
Zaratas, and by Theodoret Zaradas, but for the Nazara- 
tus of Clemens, L. Holſtenius conceives, that the firſt 
ſyllable is only the laſt of the preceding word careleſly 
repeated by the Tranſcriber, which is a wy good con- 
jetture, and like fo expert a Critique as Zo/tenius was; 
or it might be that the ſame careleſneſs might repeat the 
firſt ſyllable twice, as it often happens that by negligence, 
the ſame ſyllable, word, and ſometimes an entire clauſe 
or ſentence is twice repeated ; by which means it wou'd 
be Zazaratus, which looking like an uncouth name, and 
conſidering the likeneſs of Z and N in the larger cha- 
raCter , the one being but the tranſverſe of the other ; 
and conſidering, laſtly, that there was ſuch a place in the 
world as Nazareth ; all this running in his mind, who 
firſt beſtow'd that reading wpon us which the preſent 
copies embrace , he changed the Zaratus of Clemens, 
which was improved into Zazaratas by the Tranſcriber, 
into Nazaratus, which he looked upon to be as much as 
N2Zwea@. or NeZaglwis. The Zaran in Cyrill, who is 
beholding to Clemens, is partly owing to an abbreviation 
very frequent in all ancient MSS. by which unskiltull 
Tranſcribers are deceived; and partly to this, that N and 
E have ſo great a likeneſs and refemblance to ane ano- 
ther, which was the reaſon that in ſome of the Copies. 


ot Tertull:in, the God of the Baſilidians , inſtead of 
Abraxas, 
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Abraxas, is called Araxin, which though at firſt it cog- 
firmed me in my coriceit, that Abraxas was 4 res 
tion of *ABexzp arld Zz;, becauſe he is likewiſe called 
Zxv, as hath been ſeen alrezdy ; yet that conje&ure, for 
the reaſon above metitioned, falling to the ground, it is 
manifeſt that this is a corrupt and putid reading, becatiſe 
the whole myſtery of that name conliſting in the wame- 
ral poteſtas ot thoſe letters of which it is compoſed, if 
you put an N inftead of E, it will fall very ſhort of that 
number ih which the whole myſtery conliſteth. 

For the Zaratas of Platarch, and the Zaradas of Theos- 
doret, they are both the ſame with one another, and with 
Zabratus in Porphyrie,ot Malchus; for t and & are dvrisou xt, 
letters very nigh of kin in their ſound ; from whetice it 
comes to paſs, that both in the uſe of common ſpeech , 
and by the miſtake of Writers, whoſe ears are not al- 
ways ſo accurate as to diſtinguiſh, they are very often 
changed into one another ; but the reading by a x is in- 
deed the true, as ſhall be ſeen by and by , and the & was 
omitted by Plutarch and Theodoret , eupwvias yew, to 
mollifie the word into the ſoftneſs and Elegance of the 
Greek pronunciation. 

So then all this diverſity of reading, being fo natu- 
rally and fo fairly reducible to the Zabratus of Porphy- 
rie, the remaining queſtfon is, who this Zabratus 
thould be, which 1s the thing I am now about to ex- 
plain. Zabratas therefore is Fah Berith, the God of the 
Covenant, as the ſalt of the Sacrifice is called the falt of 
the Covenant ; and God frequently calls himſelf in Scrip- 
ture, the God of Abraham, of Iſaac, and of Facob ; that 
is, he who had entered into Covenant with them and their 
poſterity, and circumciſion was the peculiar ſeal of that 
Covenant betwixt God and them ; neither is it any mat- 
ter in this caſe that Porphyrie calls this Zabratus, a Baby- 
lonian, becauſe the time of Pythagoras falls, as I =_— 
ad, 
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ſaid, towards the concluſion of the Babyimiſh captivity, 
and ſo the names of a Few and a Babylonian might well 
enough at that time be confounded together, becauſe of 
their being mingled and interſperſed among one another. 
Zabratus theretore, notwithſtanding he = him a Baby- 
lonianu, may be underſtood of the God of the Fews, and 
his converſe with lym, may be meant of that part of 
his Philoſophy or Diſcipline which he learned out of the 
Moſaigue Law , either by a peruſal of the Law it ſelf, 
which I ſcarce believe, tor want of acquaintance with 
the language, which was then in a manner leſt among 
the Jews themſelves, or by converſe with the Fes ; 
who though they had not now OO knowledge 
of the Law, yet were able to give him ſome ?raditionary 
and iwperfett account : And this I the rather believe , 
becauſe all the three things which Pythagoras is ſaid to 
have received from Zabratus, are largely inſiſted upon in 
the Books of Moſes , that is to fay, = Origine of all 
things, in the firſt Chapter of Gexefts, the diſtinition of 
food's or abſtinence from unclean things, in the Hiſtory of 
the Flood, and afterwards in the Body of the Law it ſelf; 
and, laftly, the rites and ceremoxies of /uſtration, which are 
no where mare nicely adjuſted than in the Levitica/ Law. 

And if in theſe particulars he be not in every thing 
conformable to the platform of Moſes , yet this is no ar- 
gument that he had no knowledge of that Law, or of the 
9 i and Manners of the Fews, but only that it was 
traditionary, confuſed and obſcure ; beſides that, there are 
two ather cauſes which might and did ws bon. ire 
to make a variation as to particular inſtances,though the 
Genius and Spirit of the Pythagorean Philoſophy, were 
much the ſame with. that of the Moſaique Law. 

Firſt ut ;of a particular affe&ation to be the founder 
of a Se, and to be thought, as well by hicaſelf, as others, 
to.have been the inventor of a »ew Padtrine, and the in- 


troducer 
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troducer of a ew Philoſophical inſtitution into the 
World. 

Secondly, He did not only converſe with the Jews , 
but with al other Eaſtern Nations, and ſo his Philoſophy 
was probably little more than a Medley of the Z7ierogly. 
phique and Symbolique Myſteries of divers nations ( as 
all the Philoſophy and Religion of the Eaſt was wrapped 
up in Symbols ) jumbled into a Philoſophical Og/zo to- 
gether. It was much ſuch another thing in Philoſophy, 
as the Phenician Hiſtory of Sanchuniathon was for an ac- 
count of time , where there are many very plain and un- 
doubted ſtrictures of true and' genuine antiquity, .jum- 
bled together without any regard either to truth or ſhame, 
( though I do not ay the compoſition of Pythagoras was 
equally frivolous and indiſcreet ) with the Heathen My- 
thology of all the barbarous Nations and fabulous times. 


But after all, though the converſe of Pythagoras in Ba- 
bylon, be at the ſame time an argument of his acquain- 
tance with the Fews ; yet it may well enough be, that 
that knowledge, which he is faid to have received from 
Zabratus, may be only a Tranſcript out of the ſacred 
Volumes in the Temple of an Idol, ſuch as that which by 
the Midianites and Amalekites in the book of Fudges, 
was called Bahal Berith ; for as Bahal, though it be for 
the moſt part applyed to the ſignification of an /dol, may 
yet notwithſtanding in its genuine and firſt acceptation 
denote and ſignifie the rrue God ; ſo may Fab alſo, which 
is the proper and incommunicable name of the true God, 
who is only ſelf-exiſtent, and is what he is from himſelf, 
be apply'd not improperly, by the Feathers themſelyes 
to the moſt contemprible and filly ol in the world ; be- 
cauſe let it be what it will in it ſelf, it is looked upon by 
them that worſhip it, under the notion of a zr#e and 


Proper Deity, and that it was aCtually apply'd to the _ 
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of the Feathen, I ſhall immediately make appear ; and 
and if I do, it will then, I hope, be granted, for another 
reaſon beſides what hath been already urged, that this i#- 
communicable name of God, which is every whit as ſa- 
cred as the Tetragrammaton (and conſequently that alſo), 
was not ſo great a ſecret among the neighbour Nations, 
as the ſuperſtition of the later | np would make it. 

So then Zabratus, though it may moſt properly and 
fitly be underſtood of the true God, yet nothing hin- 
ders, but a falſe one may alſo be ſignified by it; and at 
that rate it will be the ſame with Baal Berith, whom 
Philo Byblius, the Tranſlator of Sanchuniathon calls Bz- 
ow; Bneuriwv, the King of Berith, or of the Berytians , 
and whom he nk very unskilftully with 44balus, 
which was the name of the true God, and was, I make 
little or no queſtion, the fame with *I&w ; the words of 
Philo in Euſebius are theſe : EZayywitSwy 6 Breyri, 
ciAnpos mz Umouritecere Tagg Teens TE Tegtws TS 
Tww, % AfizAw T4 Baoind Bneuriav TWw igoginv ava- 
Det, &c. In which words, when I conſider what 2 
ſtrange Miſcelany that Hiſtory of Sanchuniathon was, 
and as it ſeems a deſigned impoſition upon the credulity 
of after-ages ; I cannot but believe, that this 44iba/us, 
whoſe name does ſo exactly hit to the pat and proper 
ſignification of the true God, was one of thoſe names 
by which he was uſed to be called. For what is 46:- 
balus, but EI Abib, that is, Deus ſpicarum, as he was 
called from changing the beginning of the Fewiſh year, 
to the month of 44:4 from 7:ſrs, ot which ſo much hath 
been already ſpoken 2 And that which confirms me very 
much in this conjeCture, is one of theſe four things which 
follow, and much more all of them together. _ 

Firſt Exſebius faith, 6; *A&iBanw Tþ Baoind lev 710 
icogiey &vayel;, which if you underſtand of a dedication, 
ſuch as hath been uſual to great perſons in the more civi- 
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lized and learned times, I doubt it will be hard to find 
any inſtance of ſuch a dedication at a time, when /etters 
themſelves were ſcarce known in the world, and without 
being able to produce an inſtance, it is very abſurd and 
ridiculous to ova it ; you may ſuppoſe any thing elle, 
though never fo extravagant, with equal reaſon. But 
if you will underſtand it fo, as that the Monuments of 
Sanchuniathon were lay'd up in the Temple of Abibalus, 
which is the moſt proper ſenſe of averiSe9a: and av. 
S444 in Greek, then, let the thing it ſelf be true or falſe, 
here is a kind of a cantuſed and obſcure acknowledg. 
ment that 4Abibalus was the name of a God; which ſince 
he cannot be the ſame with the BzoiAws Brnevriev , whe- 
ther you underſtand by thoſe words the Xing of the Be. 
rytians, who was a mortal man, or the 1dol of Baal Be- 
rith, to which the Etymon of Abibalus, will not ſo well 
ſuit as to the true God , here is one, though a faint and 
obſcure indication, that Abibalus was the name of the 
true God. 

Secondly, We meet with other compoſitions exactly 
of the ſame form and analogy with this, in the Monu- 
ments of the Eaſtern Antiquity ; For as the God of the 
Hebrews, for the reaſon above mentioned, was by the 
Phenicians, or by the men of Berith called A4bibalus, 
ſo by the Agyptians Neptune was called MwanA?, from 
EI and Mos, which ſignifies water ; exactly by the ſame 
Analogy with the other, as 7z#zes hath recorded , 
which is a new argument againſt Scal/iger in his Con- 
troverſie with Philo Fudeus, which is likewiſe backed 
by the teſtimony of Foſephus, who faith, that among 
the AZgyptians Mos or Moy hath the ſignification of 
water. 

Thirdly, It matters not, though this name be no where 
found in Scripture, for the Pheniczans called even thoſe 


things and perſons, for whoſe knowledge they were in- 
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debted either to the Scripture it ſelf, or to a Tradition 
derived from it, by names of a very different ſound, from 
thoſe by which they were called in the books of Moſes 
themſelves, though by their Rn, as In this in- 
ſtance of 4bibalus, they did 1ufficiently diſcover from 
whence they came. So //aac was called *Is9, that is, 
Fachid, as being the only ſon ; Sarab, Annobret , that is, 
Qure "of gratiam —_ , as having conceived and 
brought forth in her old age, when it had ceaſed zo be 
with her after the manner of women ; and the breath of 
God, which is faid to have been breathed into the »o/tri/s 
of the firſt man, is called Koxmiz, that is, Hol phi Fah, 
Soxus, or Sibilus oris Dez. 

Fourthly and laſtly, If we conſider the diſtance of the 
age of Sanchuniathox, from that of his Tranſlator Philo, 
who flouriſhed in Adriar's time, it may ſeem very pro- 
bable, that the language out of which he made that 
Tranſlation was not fo perfe&tly underſtood by him, but 
that he might be guilty of many and great miſtakes ; 
ſo that if to the unskilfullneſs or wilfull errours of the ori- 
ginal, you add the defefs and failures of the Tranſla- 
tion, there will but little of credit remain to that ancient 
Writer ; only thus much is certain, that thoſe names 
which till remain in their original ſound, are many of 
them owing, as to their ſignification, to the true and ge- 
nuine antiquities of Moſes, and as the manifeſt Anachro- 
»iſms which are to be found in thoſe Phenician Fables , 
for they are no better, are a ſufficient confutation to 
themſelves ; fo on the other hand what there is remain- 
ing agreeable to that account of things, which hath been 
given by Moſes, is an undeniable atteſtation to the au- 
thority of his Writings, and ſhows plainly that there 
have really ſuch perſons and ſuch tranſaRtions in 


the world, as have been left upon record by him. 
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But: whatever becomes of Abibalus or Zabratus, in the 
latter of which eſpecially , I am not without great con- 
fidence that I am in the right ; it is certain that in Za- 
molxis, which was another name for one of Pythagoras 
his Maſters, who was, if Iam not miſtaken, the very 
fame with Zabratus, the name of Fab is very plainly 
contained, for this Zamolxis is evidently no other than 
Fah Molcc, or the King Fah. 'F 

For in the firſt place, as for thoſe among the Greeks, 
who will needs have Zamolxis to have been contem 
rary with Pythagoras, and to have been his ſervant, and 
to have received his Doctrine from him ; this opinion is 
expreſly rejefted by Herodotus in Melpomene, in theſe 
words , Aoxiw od} ToGior Error melreg TI Zajuongw TErOY 
Yyerida TuSayicw. I am of opinion that this Zamolxis 
lived many years before the time of Pythagoras. In the 
next place Mnaſeas in the Etymologiſt, who is tranſcribed 
by Suidas, faith, thas he was worſhipped by the Getz 
for Saturn; nay, his words are more expreſs, mee 
Tirz T nel muda2a xa xandada Zauontw , that 
Satarn is worſhipped by the Scythians, and is called Za- 
molxis ; ſo then Zamolxis is evidently Jah Molec, for 
Moloc and Saturn have always been accounted the ſame; 
and from hence it is that humane ſacrifices are offered to 
Zamolxis in Herodotus, as well as to Moloc by the Am- 
monites, Or to Saturn-or Fupiter Latiaris by any other 
barbarous and heathen Nations ; for he tells us, that con- 
ſtantly once in five year they were uſed to ſend a Meſ- 
ſenger to. Zamolxis, with particular inſtructions to in- 
form him of what every one wanted, and to deſire him 
to ſupply their reſpe&tive wants ; and the manner of their 
ſending of him was this, that they were uſed to faſten 
three ſharp Stakes upon the ground , and then to take 
their Meſſenger, as they called him, and throw him upon 
the points of thoſe Stakes ; in which caſe, if he dyed pre- 
ſently, 
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fently, vhey took it then for a good Omen, that their re- 
queſts were granted ; but if he were not preſently diſ- 
patched, then they were uſed to fay he was a wicked 
man, and that Zamo/xis would not receive his Meſſage, 
and fo they ſent another and another in the ſame man- 
ner, till ſome one was immediately diſpatched, and him 
they accounted acceptable and wellghnag to Zamolxis ; 
which is a plain ſign that this Meſſenger, as Herodotus 
calls him, was looked upon as an Expiatory ſacrifice,which 
ought to be clean and pure it ſelf, that it may the better 
attone for the ſins of others. And that this Zawmolxi 
is really a word of Zebrew Origination, appears ſtill fur- 
ther from this, that as Herodotus ſays, & Is auriwv 7 aut 
TSTo vouiCeor Teen ſome of the Scythians were uſed 
to call him Gebeleizin, Which is no other than Gebe/ or 
Geboul, in compoſition with Zan or Zen, whom the La- 
tines would call Terminus, or Jupiter Terminals, and the 
Greeks 3aiuwr tmryweih, as Herodotus himſelf afterwards 
renders it, &re Js tywer9 ms Zap arvewn@, fir is 
Faiwav T6 Tirys: 87. tmywer, yagi. And fo the 
particular tutelar Deity of the City of Emiſſa in Pheni- 
cia was called Alagabalus, that is, Eloah Geboul, the God 
of the Coaſt, or Prefident of that City, and the Territory 
belonging to 1t. 

But beſides this there are ſeveral other things, which 
do very plainly confirm what I have conjectured, that 
Fah and Zamolxs are at leaſt fo far the fame, as that the 
firſt is a part-of the compoſition of the latter. 

Firſt, It is certain he was not worſhipped by any Image 
or ſenſible repreſentation, to which they always ſup- 
poſed the Spirit or Divinity of the Namen himſelf to be 
preſent ; but they conceived of him, as of an inviſible be- 
ing, having his peculiar reſidence in heaven ; for- which 
reaſon the Jews were uſed to call God Shamajim , that 


is, Heaven ; and that not only of latter times, but you 
may . 
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jms, » may fee inſtances of it in Buxtorf, out of 
rem ** the Zalmud, as old as Shammai, who lived 
a good while before our Saviour, and in 

our Saviour's time. there are many inſtances of it ; that 
place of St. Matthew, where our Saviour forbids his dif. 
ciples to ſwear by heaven, and that paſſage of the prodi- 
gal ſon, Father, 1 have ſinned againſt heaven, and be- 
fore thee ; and that Quzre of our Saviour's to the Prieſts 
and Elders, the baptiſm of Fohn, whence was it from 
heaven or of men? are all very plain examples of this 
ſignification ; and another inſtance of it we have like- 
wiſe in the book of Danie/, who lived in the time of 
the Babyloniſh captivity, c. 4. 26. After that thou ſhalt 
have known that the heavens do rule; that is, he who 
hath his more peculjar or beatifique ſeat in heaven, though 
by his divine extenſion he be equally preſent to all other 
places beſides. For this reaſon it was , that the Scythi- 
ans did eaoniumew eyarow, ſend a Meſſenger to him, 
whom they ſuppoſed to have his reſidence in heave ; 
and they that dyed were ſaid vai mnen 5 Zauontw, to 
go ro Zamolxis, which is exattly the language of the 
Scripture it ſelf : So the Authour to the Zebrews, ſpeak- 
ing of the Tranſlation of Exoch, immediately ſubjoyns , 
He that cometh to God, muſt believe that he is, and that 
he u a rewarder of them that diligently ſeek him. Ecclel. 
I2. 7. Then ſhall the duſt return to * earth, as it was, 
and the ſpirit ſhall return unto God who gave it. 
Secoinly, The Scythians believed of Tis Zamolxis, as 

. the trath was, and as the Fews believed, and were ob- 
liged to believe of the God of their Fathers, that he was 
the Lord, and that there was none beſides him, none that 
might compare with him in Majeſty, Perfe&tion or Power, 
Exod. 20. 3. Thou ſhalt have no other Gods before me ; 
therefore the Scythians were uſed to ſhoot up towards 
heaven, as it were in defiance, when ever it thundred or 
V lghtened, 
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lightened, to ſhow that whatever opinion any other of 
the Heathen Nations, might have of thoſe or any other 
Phenomena of nature, whoſe cauſes they could not ex- 
plain ; they themſelves notwithſtanding had not any 
other opinion of them, than as of dependent and created 
things, that had nothing of Self-exiſtence or Divinity in 
their nature, and could not wound or annoy any thing, 
whether men or houſes, or corn or beaſts, but either by 
chance, or as they were direfted by a Superiour power 
_ Skill : they = ” w_ of Herodotus , &ro © a 
T0) Opin; nai m orTiu) Te x21 d5exmlw Toluore ava 
Te% ty Seq, aTHAKsn Tf Ot 9a cov Yew voulZoy- 
Te Eivai A ul I Opt ; that is, and this part of the 
Thractans ( that is, the Gete ) are uſed to ſhoot up to- 
wards heaven, when ever it thunders and lightens, threat- 
ning and affronting their ſuppoſed Divinity , as thinking 
there is no other God but Zamolxis. : 

This .Zamolxs therefore was E/ heljon, Deus ille al- 
tiſſimus , as the Socinians are uſed to ſpeak in another 
caſe, in oppoſition to all inferiour and dependent Beings, 
and to all Images, or material repreſentations the I 
of nature or of art ; and it is manifeſt from this, that 
theſe people were not /dolaters properly fo called, but 
that they odyy= cup the true God by his name Jah, 
though after ſuch-a manner, as he had not only not 
appointed, but expreſly forbidden by commanding the 
Iſraelites, that they ſhould not ſuffer their children to 
paſs through the fire to Moloch, as the Ammonites were 
uſed to do, and by ſubſtituting the lives of Sheep and 
Oxen to be an expiation for the ſins of men ; by both of 
which there is nothing more plain, than that all humane 
facrifices were forbidden. . 

Thirdly, Theſe Scythians were zealous afſertors of the 
Dottrine of Tranſmigration, which the Greeks call were4- 
6ywas , and Merwowuaruds, and mrNyyweoiz, that 
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is, the' paſſing of 'the ſame ſont thorough ſeveral humane 
bodies ; fo as after they were gone to Zamo/xis, that is, 
diſſolved from that body to which they were laſt united , 
they returned again into a new Scene or Stage of hu- 
mane life, to a&t their parts over again in a new ſuppo- 
fituns or perſonality, conliſting of the ſame ſoul na; to 
another body. 

Fourthly, They did not hold this of all departed ſouls, 
but only of thoſe that were good and vertuous, or at leaſt 
of ſuch as had lived within ſome tolerable compaſs of ſo- 
briety and duty ; both of theſe are expreſly aſſerted by 
Herodotus , ava3i® woes (Zzuntw) ws ere aur, ere Gu 
ouvumirai guts, ure & Ot Teriav act ywlpuere: amovarlovray, 
a NZSos cis yago TETI, ivz act megitorTes £5501 TH aTE 
224.92. that 1s, it was the Dottrine of Zamolxis, that 
neither he nor his companions or diſciples, nor any that 
were deſcended from them, ſhould ever dye, but that they 
ſhould return to the earth again, from whence they were 
parted , where they ſhould always enjoy all manner of good 
things. 

a in that I have tranſlated ovwntre:, ( which in 
ſtrineſs of ſpeech is thoſe that were uſed to drink to- 
gether with him ) by his companioxs, or rather diſciples ; 
in this I am warranted both by the thing it ſelf, cating 
and drinking together being an argument of their being 
m Covenant with him, as that they were his ſervants 
and his followers, which was the meaning of the peace- 
offerings among, the Fews , of which the Prieſts, the Peo- 
ple and God himſelf had each of them their ſhare. And 
I am further confirmed by the words of the Etymologi/t, 
and Sxidas out of Hel/antcus relating the fame Story , %r: 
&Te aur amogava, 8 t were ters, that neither he nor 
thoſe that were with him ſhould ever dye ; thoſe that were 
with him, that is again, his diſciples, & ovuparavres, as 
the Greeks would-exprefſs it, or in the Zebrew [djom, they 
that walked with God. Now 
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Now both of theſe Do&trines, that is to fay, 'of -the 
Tranſmigration, and that it belonged only to good men, 
or at leaſt to ſuch as were comparatively and tolerably 
ſo. Both of theſe, I ſay, were the Doctrines of the 
Phariſees among the Fews , in both of which, becaule it 
1s unlikely they would have jumped ſo exaftly with one 
another, if one had not received them from the other ; 
this is another argument that Zamolxs is Fah Moloc, 
the name of the true God, whom the Phariſees wor- 
thipped. Foſeph. Antiq. 1. 18. c. 2. ſpeaking ot the Pha- 
riſees, ſays thus : *ADavarvy Te io gov Tak Yuri mis du- 
TI cwvai, xx! ware x 99s Trxaiwoudtre 12; TIAL, EY Zet- 
Ths 11 x2xizs tmrT1)wTG 2» TH Bip Wye, xat Ta; pv Hig y- 
{Ov di Nov Temiveda , Tai; o (25:8; T3 avz{eigv. T| ey 
are of opinion that humane ſouls are of an immortal na- 
ture, that the ſouls of the wicked are puniſhed under 
ground , and that thoſe of the juſt are in a ſtate of hap- 
pineſs and reward ; and that the firſt of theſe are under 
a perpetual reſtraint , but the other do eafily return to 
live over the wonted period upon earth again. And in 
the ſecond book de bello Fudaico, the ſame Authour, de- 
livers it as the Doctrine of the Phariſees, Juylw I m2 
jpuev epYaeto, wereezivu I) cis eTegOv 0G me TW Tv Z)C- 
DGv pms That every ſoul is immortal, but that only 
thoſe of the good and vertuous return to live over in ano- 
ther body. | | 

From which places it is plain that the Doctrine of the 
Phariſees, and ot the Scythians, the Worſhippers of Za- 
mol xs, was the ſame ; only whereas the Scythians ſeem 
to have believed that only the ſouls of the good were 
immortal , Joſephus reports it as the Doctrine of the Pha- 
riſees, that af ſouls were ſo; yet ſince the eS2vz9iz in 
Herodotus, is certainly the ſame with the ava£15%; in 
Foſephus, that is, the return of good men into new 
bodies; this hinders not, but that they are both of them 
tor all this exaCtly agreed. Rr And 
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And' that this was the opinion of the Fews, that is, of 
part of them , for it could not be the Doftrine of the 
Sadducees, who believed there was neither Ange/ nor 
Spirit, is evident from ſeveral places of the Goſpels, 
Matth. 16. 13. Feſw puts this queſtion to his diſciples, 
- Whom do men ſay that I the ſon of man am > To which 
they return this anſwer, v. 14. Some ſay that thou art 
Fohn the Baptiſt, ſome Elias, and others Jeremias, or 
one of the Prophets ; that is, they ſuppoſed the Perſon of 
our Saviour, by reaſon of the Miracles which he wrought, 
and the admirable Do&rine which he communicated to 
the world, to be the ul of one of theſe great and holy 
men united to that body which they ſaw. So in the 
Story of Nicodemus, Joh. 3. 3. Jeſus ſaid unto him, Ve- 
rily, verily, T ſay unto thee, except a man be born again, 
he cannot ſee the Kingdom of God. V. 4. Nicodemus ſaith 
unto him, How can a man be born when he s old 2 can he 
enter the ſecond time into his Mothers womb and be born > 
And v. 9. Nicodemus anſwered and ſaid unto him, How 
can theſe things be > To which Feſus anſwered v. 10. 
Art thou a Maſter in Iſrael, and knoweft not theſe things ? 
As much as to ſay, that this was a common thing among 
the Fews, and that our Saviour in deſcribing the rege- 
neration or converſion of a finner after this manner, did 
but allude to the received Opinions and Doftrines among 
themſelves ; for according to them it was /zterally true, 
that a man did really enter into his Mothers womb, in or- 
der to being born again. Laſtly, Foh. 9g. r, 2. As Feſuws. 
paſſed by, he ſaw a mas, which was blind from his birth, 
and his _— asked him, ſaying, Maſter, who did fin, 
this man. or his parents, that he was born blind > Which 
place, though ſome learned men are pleaſed to interpret 
in. favour ot the DoCrine of Pre-exiſtence, in a ſuperiour 
ſtate, and a more refined, ſubtle and ztherial body ; yet 


from thoſe teſtimonies of Fo/ephus and of the __ it 
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ſelf, which I have produced, I think it much more rea 
ſonable to interpret it of the Dotrine of 7Tran/migration 
out of one terreſtrial body into another. 

Theſe are the reaſons that perſwade me to believe the 
Zamolxis of the Gete to be a compoſition of Fab and Mo- 
loc together , and conſequently are a confirmation of Py- 
thagoras his either immediate, or at leaſt oblique and 
ſecondary acquaintance with the Jews ; and I do hum- 
bly conceive, that what I have faid upon this occaſion is 
ſo plain, and ſo demonſtrative, that it carries its own evi- 
dence along with it ; and will therefore, as I preſume to 
hope, give all the fatisfa&tion, which an enquiry of this 
nature can afford to learned men. But notwithſtanding 
this, it is to be confeſſed, that Porphyrie gives another 
Etymon of this ſo celebrated and famous name, which I 
ſhall now produce to ſhow the unskillfulnefs of Porphy- 
rie, and the inſufficiency of his conje&ture ; which in- 
ſtead of doing any diſadvantage or diſparagement to 
mine, ſhall but further recommend it to the good opi- 
nion of every judicious and impartial Reader : the words 
of Porphyrie F a are theſe, lw 5” aurs xa! ergo uoiog- 
xi9v, 6 0x Ogg bxthonTo @ Zapuontic lw Wouee, enei yen- 
Mori aura foeg egxrs emBArMn, TW fac Foes tu Ogp- 
x65 Zarpui xeAGow. That is, he (Pythagoras) had another 
boy, whom he bought in Thrace, whoſe name was Zamolxts, 
which name was given him ; for that immediately after he 
was born, he was wrapped up in a Bears 5kin, for the skin 
of any beaſt is by the Thracians called Zalmos. 

If this conjecture be true, as I ſhall demonſtrate it to 
be falſe, then it ought to be read in the Copies of Por- 
phyrie, not Zamolxts ; but Zalmoxis, as it is de fatto in 
ſome MSS. of Herodotus, and of the Citations out of 
him of Aneas Gazewus, and of Euſtathins in his Scholtaſt 
upon Dionyſius Alexandrinus, commonly called 5 megmyn- 
This. Aldobrandinus in his notes upon Laertivs, at leaſt 
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as I have ſeen it in the Zondon Edition, citing this place : 
of Porphyrie, calls it Zaiyat, which is certainly falſe, for 
Zaimos 1s vox mihili, a word of no ſignification ; and 
though Zalmos be the true reading of Porphyrie, as ap- 
pears by all thoſe Copies of divers Authours, that reade 
the name pretended to be derived from it, Zalmoxis ; 
yet I conceive it is not the true word of the Scythians 
themſelves, who(bating the inſtance of Zamo/xis, which 
being now the matter in diſpute, muſt not be drawn in- 
to argument either way ) by what hath been faid of 
the word Gebelifin, appear to have had no ſmall tang of 
Hebraiſm among them; but the true word, as I conceive, 
is Zamlos, for Semilah in Hebrew ſignifies any garment, 
and we know the firſt garments, after fig-leaves, were made 
of leather, Gen. 3: 21. Which might be the reaſon why 
Semilah among the Scythians might anſwer to eg, or 
by miſtake it might be ſo interpreted by one who had 
the Story. of Genefis in his mind, which fort of: mi- 
ſtakes do very often happen among unskilfull men ; but 
yet I will not abſolutely deny, but there might poſſibly 
be a Metathefis in the caſe, and that what the Zebrews 
called Semilah, the Getz might call Selzmah or Salmah; 
as OzeoG and Oexo%. in Greek are the ſame; and what 
the Hebrew calls Chetoneth, and the Greek xiTwy, is Tunica 
in Latin , though I rather conceive that to be a tnendo, 
becauſe it defends us from the injuries of the weather , 
and ſo all the Films and Membranes of the Eye are by 
Anatomiſts called Tunice , ſtill a tuendo from guarding 
and protecting the Pupil, about which they are ſpread. 

But ſuppoſing this to be indeed -a Scythian or Hebrew 
word, which yet is improbable, becauſe ſuch a ſtgnifi- 
cation of Selimah, would confound it with the root of 
Shalem cr Shalom, by which all manner of peace and 
proſperity is denoted ; and ſuppoſing this to be the true 
(ignificatiot, which Porphyrie hath aſſigned, yet o 
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what Analogy ſhall we be able to come at the whole 
word Salmoxts ; for my part I do not underſtand it, and 
I believe it would puzzle a better Grammartan than I pre- 
tend to be. 

Apain, Suidas tells-us, ZzjpucAZis mungs, wojpce Frcs, 
Zamolxis in the Feminine gender is the name of a. God. 
ceſs. And how ? was this Goddeſs too wrapped in a 
Bears s5kin. Ane | 


Auditum admiffi riſum teneatis. 


Zamolxis therefore, or rather Zamolxos, as the Etymo- 
logiſt reades it, is Fah Molec ; and Zamolxis is, Funo Re- 
gina, ome tO TAs. | 

But in the Story of Pythagoras, there is not only 
mention of Zabratus.-and Zamolxis, but alſo of Cha- 
rondas and Zaleucus. Porphyrie , Kai vwuus 90 Ia. 
Xagwiz T3 Kamevois x2: Zanwns T3 Nowgs, He (Py- 
thagoras) gave Laws (to ſeveral people. their named ) 
by the hands, or by the Miniſtry of Charondas the Catanean, 
and of Zaleucus of Locris. Now if a man conſider with. 
himſelf, what hath been ſaid of Zabratus and Zamolxts , 
and that the latter of theſe, notwithſtanding that by the 
ignorance of the Greet Writers, he is made Contempo- 
rary with Pythagoras himſelf, and repreſented as his ſer- 
vant and his diſciple; -yet in the opinion of Herodotus, 
whois in this confirmed by the Ezymologiſt and by Surdas, 
he is much ancienter than Pythagoras his- time ; the 
truth of which appears likewiſe by the moſt likely Ezy- 
mon of his name, and by other concurrent circumſtances 
which T have carefully ſet down ; I fay, he- that ſhall 
conſider this, and that- Charondas and Zaleucus may both 
of them be very plauſibly reduced to the Hebrew Fah, 
may not abſurdly conclude, notwithſtanding that theſe 
two laſt named are made contemporary with Pythagoras, 
as well as Zamolxis was, that yet they are much anct- 
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<enter 2s well as he ; and that all of theſe, Zabratus, 4b;- 
balus, Zamolxis, Gebelizin, Charondas and Zaleucus are 
the ſame, being only ſo many ſeveral indigitamenta 
of the ſame Polyonymons Numen , which was a certain 
indication of the Majeſty and Greatneſs of the Divinity 
in it ſelf, and of the reſpe& which it received from its 
Worſhippers and Servants, according to that of Ca//- 
 machus. 


A; pact TragMUvilw aiwvicy, " Ama, QuAgvorev 
Kai moAvamuilw 


From which place Mr. Selden will needs interpret that 
'reprehenſion of the Phariſees by our Saviour, that thought 
they ſhould be heard for their much ſpeaking, xz Tlw 
Townoyay, as if it were to be underſtood of this mAwa- 
14, by repeating over a bed-roll of all the names of 
God in Scripture, ſuch as are El, Ehah, Elohim, Sad- 
dai, Sabaoth, Adonai, Fehwoh and Ehjoh; but with due 
reſpe& to the Memory and Authority of ſo great a man 
as Mr. Seldew, I am not of his opinion, for the Phariſees 
are manifeſtly reprehended by our Saviour for the affected 
length of their Prayers, in which they are unhappily 
imitated by their ſucceſſors of this hypocritical age into 
which we are fallen. Now it being manifeſt that all the 
names of God in Scripture, though repeated ſeveral times 
over, would make but a very ſhort prayer ; nothing 
can be more plain, than that Mr. Se/der's is but a fanci- 
tull interpretation of the place. 

But to return to the conſideration of Charondes and 
Zaleucus : And firſt for Charondas, Charondas may 
be Fah Haran, the God of Haran, Xapfav the 70 call 
it, and that the ZFeathen World had ſome know- 
ledge of that Yifion of the Ladder, which might 
give occaſion to this name, hath been ſeen above m 
what hath been faid concerning the Gamuaz in Heſy- 


chins, 
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chius, and Das the termination of Charondas, anſwers 
to the Hebrew Fah, from whence is the Greek T5 or T; 
ſuppoſed to be the ancienteſt 'of all the Gods, and the 
parent of them all; and that Tz and Az are the ſame, 
appears in me, Iypurrug, vec, Modents, ty Indtemres, 

23%, and other inſtances which I have mentioned 


| In other Papers, and will not tranſcribe them hither. 


So much for Charondas; and for Zaleucus, what can 
be more like than Zaleucus, and Fah Louchoth, that is, 
Deus Tabularum, with reſpe&t to the Commandments 
which were written upon Tables of Stone by the finger 
of God himſelf, which 7ables in Hebrew are properly 
called Zouchoth, and it may ſeem that Pythagoraz con- 
ſulted theſe, in that thoſe Golden Verſes that go 
under his name, and are to be ſure very confonant -to 
his Sentiments, though they are ſuppoſed to have been 
written by Phocylides long after his time, begin with 
the worſhip of God, and afterwards enjoin reverence to 
an Oath, and paying the reſpe&t and honour due to Pa- 
rents. 

But I onely mention theſe two laſt inſtances to ſhew 
what care ought to be taken of Erymologies, and how 
deceitfull the prettieſt conjetures may be, when all 
things are not conſidered ; for the unanimous conſent of 
Greek and Latin Writers forbid us to think otherwile, 
but that there were indeed ſuch humane perſons as Cha- 
rondas and Zaleucus, that they-lived in the age of Py- 
thagoras, and at thoſe places which Porphyrie hath men- 
tioned ; the one in Locrzs, in that corner of /taly, which 
was anciently called Magna Grecia, the other 1n Sicily, 
in or about that place which even at this day-goes by 
the name of Catayea, where the late dreadfull eruption 
of the Yolcano's happened: and the true Analogy of both 
thoſe names is this ; as from e&mzwwvwo, or tmauwrey, is 
Epaminondas; ſo from yaizw, or yalcwv, is ci and 
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- enter as well as he; and that all of theſe, Zabratus, 4b1- 
balus, Zamolxis, Gebelizin, Charondas and Zaleacus are 
the ſame, being, only ſo many ſeveral indigitamenta 
of the ſame Polyonymous Numen , which was a certain 
indication of the Majeſty and Greatneſs of the Divinity 
in it ſelf, and of the reſpe& which it received from its 
Worſhippers and Servants, according to that of Ca//- 
machus. 


ASS pur Tag Seviluy eric, ” ATR, QUAgcdev 
Kai mo ua uilw 


From which place Mr. Se/den will needs interpret that 
'reprehenſion of the Phariſees by our Saviour, that thought 
they ſhould be heard for their much ſpeaking, iz Thw 
Townoyaev, as if it were to be underſtood of this mrAww- 
win, by repeating over a bed-roll of all the names of 
God in Scripture, ſuch as are E1, Eloah, Elohim, Sad- 
dai, Sabaoth, Adonai, Fehwoh and Ehjoh; but with due 
reſpe&t to the Memory and Authority of ſo great a man 
as Mr. Se/den, I am not of his opinion, for the Phariſees 
are manifeſtly reprehended by our Saviour for the affeted 
length of their Prayers, in which they are unhappily 
imitated by their ſucceſſors of this hypocritical age into 
which we are fallen. Now it being manifeſt that all the 
names of God in Scripture, though repeated ſeveral times 
.over, would make but a very thort prayer ; nothing 
can be more plain, than that Mr. Se/dev's is but a fanci- 
tull interpretation of the place. 

But to return to the conſideration of Charondas and 
Zaleucus : And firſt for Charondas, Charondas may 
be Fah Haran, the God of FHaran, Xapfzv the 70 call 
it, and that the Heathen World had ſome know- 
ledge of that Yi/on of the Ladder, which might 
give occaſion to this name, hath been ſeen above in 
What hath been ſaid concerning the famuaz in Heſy- 
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chius, and Das the termination of Charondas, anſwers 
to the Hebrew Jah, from whence is the Greek T5 or T; 
ſuppoſed to be the ancienteſt of all the Gods, and the 
parent of them all; and that Te and Az are the fame, 
appears in mv, Jy purug, Wrcicr, a Nodents, ty Indemes, 

27, and other inſtances which I have mentioned 
in other Papers, and will not tranſcribe them hither. 
So much for Charondas; and for Zaleucus, what can 
be more like than Zaleucus, and Fah Louchoth, that is, 
Deus Tabularum, with reſpe&t to the Commandments 
which were written upon Tables of Stone by the finger 
of God himſelf, which 7ables in Hebrew are properly 
called Zouchoth, and it may ſeem that Pythagoraz con- 
ſulted theſe, in that thoſe Golden Verſes that go 
under his- name, and are to be ſure very conſonant -to 
his Sentiments, though they are ſuppoſed to have been 
written by Phocylides long after his time, begin with 
the worſhip of God, and afterwards enjoin reverence to 
an Oath, and paying the reſpect and honour due to Pa- 
rents. 

But I onely mention theſe two laſt inſtances to ſhew 
what care ought to be taken of Etymologies, and how 
deceitfull the prettieſt conjetures may be, when all 
things are not conſidered ; for the unanimous conſent of 
Greek and Latin Writers forbid us to think otherwiſe, 
but that there were indeed ſuch humane perſons as Cha- 
rondas and Zaleucus, that they.lived in the age of Py- 
thagoras, and at thoſe places which Porphyrie hath men- 
tioned ; the one in Locrzs, in that corner of /raly, which 
was anciently called Magna Grecia, the other 1n Sicily, 
in or about that place which even at this day goes by 
the name of Catanea, where the late dreadtull eruption 
of the Yolcano's happened: and the true Analogy of both 
thoſe names is this ; as from exawwre, or tmauey, is 
Epaminondas; ſo from y2i2w, or y242wv, is Charondas ; and 

| Zaleucus 
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Zaleucus is as much as 82a JxG, that is, the Latin 4. 
Linus or Albinus, the French Le Blanc, the Italian Biay- 
ch, and the Englith'W bite ; ſo the Etymologi/t, "Awad; 
78 32 Zz pzn, the Eolique Dialect expreſſeth the Prepo- 
fition $22 by Zz* and though I was once of the mind 
for another reaſon, beſides, that it will favour my con- 
jeture, or rather derhonſtration, that the ZZebrew'Fah, 
and the Greek Zz; are the ſame, v7z. to avoid a very ful- 
ſome tautology in the Etymologi/t, that this place ought 6: * 
rather to be read, with a very light mutation, *Awad; . 

* Aiz Za pzn: yet ſince I have altered my mind, not 
onely becauſe my conjecture needs it not, but becauſe 
the oblique caſe in-any inſtance that I can think of is ne- 
ver a part of the guy 6 ever in the Greek tongue, unleſs 
it be the genitive, of which there are examples, wweja 
cart," Kg THETE jufev ON TRUTE. 
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The order of the Pages for the dire&tion-of the Book- 
Binder. 


Page 191 to 199, the reverſe of which is marked 316, 
and. goes on in order to 341, which ends the firſt Exer- 
citation. The ſecond begins at a blank Page, and goes 
08 2.00, 201, in order to 211, the reverſe of which is 
248, and" goes on in order to 312, which is the end of 

the ſecond. | 


Authours cited, refuted, vindicated or ex- 
plained in the three Exercitations. 


A. c loppenburgius. 
Aben Ezra. . Cockins. 
LElianus. Dr. Cove/. 
LEngas Gazeus, Cowleius. 
Aldobrandinas. Dr. Cudworth. 
Authologia. Cyrillus. 
Apollonius, & ejus Scholiaſt. D. 
Ariſtophanes, & ejusSch. yet.| Diodorgs. 
Ariſtoteles. D; FAlexandrinus... 
Atheng@us. zonyfe © F Fatcarnafients. 
. «dAuguſtings. {Drafrus. 
E: 
Baronius. Epicharmus. 
Bereſhith Rabba. Epiphanins. 
Riblia ſecundum veritatem | E?ymologas. 
Hebraicam . ex verſione | Euſebins. 
2 0. Aquila, Symmachi, | Euſtathins. 
 Theodotionis, quintz Editi- F. 
onis, Targumim, Medra- | Fagzus. 
ſhim. Florus. 
Bochartus. G. | 
Brodeus. (Giaubart , Scriptor Arabs,.. 
Busbequius. Bocharto laudatus. 
Buxtorfius. Gloſlz veteres. 
Gregorius Nazianzenus. 
Capellus Ludovicus. Grotius. 
Caſaubonus Tſaacus. H. 
Catullus. Heinſus Daniel. 
Chryſoſtomus. Fellanicus, 
Clarius. Herodotus. 
Clemens Alexandrinus, ZZeftodns. 


Heſychius.. . 
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. Helychius. 
Flieronymus. 
Holftenins. 


Homerus, & ejus Schol. vet. 


Horatins. 


S ofephus. 


Trengus. 


L.- 


Hiſpalenſis. 


Ifdorus 4 Peluſiota. 
Feuſtiqus. 
Fuvenalis. 

| Bi 
Dr. Lightfoot. - 
 Livias. 
Liveleus. 
Lucianus, 

M. 

Macrobius. 
Maimonides. 
Maſius. 
Menagius. 
Minucius. 
Miſhnaioth. 
Munaſeas. 

Munſterus. 


Origenes. 
Orpheus. 
Ovidius. 

P. 
Petitus Samuel. 
Pherecydes Syrius, 
Philaſtrius. 


.» { Byblins. 
Phile "ar von 
Philoſtratus. 
Philoxenus. © 


Phocylides, 


terpres. 
Plate. 
Plautus. 
Plutarchus. 
Porphyrius. 
Priſcianus. 
Procopius. 
Propertius. 
Pythagoras. 
| S. 
Salmaſius. 


Saxchuniathon. 


Seldenus. 
Seneca. 
Suidas. 

T 


{7ertullianus. 


T heodoretus. 
Scriptor Libr , 


TFeſha. 
VP, {Ding 
oftus Tſaacus. 


Aenophon. 


Zegerus, 


Scaliger Foſephns. 


Pindarus, & &jus vetus in- 


3. 


Toledoth 


Places 
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Places of Scripture cited, vindicated and ex- 
plained in the three Exercitations. 


Geneſis, I. 14- 2 Chron. XXNXIV. 13. 
Xl. 3. Nehemiah, VIII. 1, 2. 
XVI. 2. P/al. XVII. 8. 
XVII. 12. XIX. 5. 
XXIV. 1,2, 3, 4- ALV. 3. 
XXX. 3. LXVIIL 4. 
XLVI. 2.6. LXIX. 34. 
XLVII. 29, 30, CIX. 13. 


31, Eccleſ. NIF 7. 

XLIX. 10. Iſaiah, I. 13. 

L. 6,8,11,13,23. | VI. x5. 
; Daniel, TV. 26. 

Nahum, TIE. 14. 

Malachy, II. 4, 7, 8. 

: Machab. V. 4. 


Matthew, VT. 7. 
XVI. 14- 
XXI. 25. 
XXVI. 2,5,17,18. 
. Mark, VII. 22. 
XIV. 12. 
Luke, IV. 20. 
* 
| XXII. 7. 
John, HI. 10. 
DD I; 
XIII, 1,.2, 29-- 
XVIII. 28. 
| XIX.. 14, 31> 
Aits. XIX. 35. 
1 Coriuth. V. 7. 
Hebrews. NL. 6. 
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| Leviticus, 


L 
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Numbers, 
Deuteron. 


| Tudges, 


2 Samuel, 
* 


x Chron. 


